CANADIAN 


MONTHLY 


NATIONAL REVIEW 


WHOLE 


NOVEMBER. 


NUMBER 


XLVITI. 


1875. 


CONTENTS. 


PAGE 
EXPERIENCES OF THE GREAT NorTH-WEsT. 
By John Cameron, Arnott, Out. 
An ApoLoGy: A Poem. 
AND Won: A Story of Canadian Life. 
By the Author of ** For King and Country.” 
Chaps. XXIII, XXIV, XXV os 
Qu’ APPELLE : FL... Hunt, 
Winnipeg - - - - 
NEWSPAPER PRESS 
LipEL. By F% King, 
FROM Port SAID ‘To SUEZ. 
pO ee - - 
Two Lives: -A Poem. Sy F. &., Barri 
FLossy VENNER. 


By Ganma- 
Li ST 


A Poem. Ay 
AND THE LAW OF 


M.A., Berlin 
By F. S. Cowan, 


THE 


Leaves from an Autobio- 
By Mis; Farmer, Woodstock - 
By A, M., Berlin - 


graphy. 
HARtTZ REMINISCENCES. 


PAGE 
CANADIAN NATIONAL Hymn. A. D., 
Ottawa - ey Sere - 427 
CANADA’S ALTERNATIVES, Sy Roszwell Fisher, 
M.A., Cantab., Montreal- - - ~ = + 428 
THE MAPLE IN AUTUMN: A Poem. By W, 
E. W., London, Ont. - - - + = + + 432 
GRECIAN ARCHITECTURE, By  Sertanego, 
Stratford - - = += + + + = + = = 433 
CHRISTIANITY AND MODERN THOUGHT. Ay 
Rev. G. M. Grant, Halifax - - - ~- = 437 


By F. 


CURRENT EVENTS - - - - += - + + «442 
~ 453 
- 457 
LITERARY NOTES - =< s 39. eris 4< 307m 


Book REVIEWS 


CURRENT LITERATURE 


THE ANNALS OF CANADA - + - + = + = 


TORONTO: 
ADAM, STEVENSON AND COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOK IMPORTERS. 


MONTREAL : DAWSON BROTHERS ; HALIFAX: A. & W. MACKINLAY; ST. JOHN, N.B.: J. & A. 
McMILLAN ; CHARLOTTETOWN, P. E. I. : HENRY A. HARVEY ; VICTORIA, B. C.: T. & N. HIEBEN. 


WHOLESALE AGENT: A. S. IRVING, TORONTO. 


SINGLE NUMBER 30 CENTS.] 


[ YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION $3.50. 





PEHERIODICALS 


OF THE 


ReEticious Tract SOCIETY. 


— i © 


I. THE LEISURE HOUR. A Journal of Instruction and Recreation. _ Illustrated by the best artists. 
Fifteen cents, monthly. $1.50 per annum, or, postage paid, $1.75. The volumes (coloured illustra- 
tions in each volume), $1.75, cloth; $2.00, extra cloth, gilt edges; $2.50, half calf extra. 


Il. THE SUNDAY AT HOME. A Family Magazine for Sabbath reading, with numerous illustra- 
tions. Fifteen cents. monthly. $1.50 per annum, or, postage paid, $1.75. The volumes (coloured 
illustrations in each volume), $1.75, cloth; $2.00, extra cloth, gilt edges ; $2.50, half calf extra. 


Ill. THE COTTAGER AND ARTISAN. For the Homes of the Working Classes. Large type and 
profusely illustrated. In monthly numbers. 30 cents per annum, or, post paid, 36 cents. The 
yearly volumes, in coloured cover, 40 cents each. 


| IV. THE CHILD’S COMPANION AND JUVENILE INSTRUCTOR. Small 4to. Fine large 
Illustrations. 30 cents per annum, or, post paid, 36 cents. The volumes, 40 cents, in ornamental 
| cover; 50 cents, cloth; 63 cents, extra cloth, gilt edges. 


V. THE TRUE CATHOLIC. Published in the interests of Scriptural Truth. Sixteen pages, imperial 


8vo., on toned paper. 30 cents per annum, or 36 cents post paid. The yearly volumes, 30c. each. 


VL THE TRACT MAGAZINE AND CHRISTIAN MISCELLANY. [» monthly numbers; 30 | 
cents per annum. The yearly volumes, with Frontispiece in oi! colors, each 40 cents, cloth; 50} % 
cents extra cloth, gilt edges. 





For sale at the DEPOSITORY OF THEJUPPFR CANADA TRACT SOCIETY, 102 Yonge Street, Toronto. 


JOHN ¥ OUNG, ‘Det POSITARY. 


JAMES H. SAMO & CO.,, 


FURNITURE, 


WHOLESALE AND REYAIL, 
Warerooms :—-ALBERT HALL BUILDINGS, 


189 YONGE STREET, 


| HAVE always on hand a full stock of everything in their line, and hope by strict attention to} 
the wants of their customers to merit a continuance of the patronage hitherto extended them, 


Special attention paid to the making up of needlework in— 


FIRE SCREENS, LAMBREQUINS, 
OTTOMANS, CORNICES, 
FANCY CHAIRS, ETC., ETC. 


N.B.—Carpets made and put down in the best style. 
JAMES H . SAMO & 10 & CO. 


IMPORTANT GUIDE BOOK TO GREAT BRITAIN. 


Now ready, 400 pages, 16mo., illustrated with maps, coloured plates, plans of cities, &c, ’ 
in cloth, tuck, for satchel or pocket. 


Shatn's Gourist’s Pickuwesyue Guibe | 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
Specially prepared for the use of American and Canadian Tourists. Price $2.50. 
TORONTO: ADAM, STEVENSON & Co., PuBLiSHERs. 
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NEW YORK SINGER SEWING MACHINES 


STILL AHEAD | 





SOLD IN 1874, 


241,679 MACHINES, 


None Genuine without this parece 
Trade Mark. BEING 


148,852 more Machines than any other Company sold 
IN THE WORLD. 


Warranted to out-wear Two of any other Make. 


NONE GENUINE WITHOUT 


TRADE MARK ON ARM OF MACHINE 


SEWING MACHINE SALES FOR 1874. 


MACHINES , MACHINES 
The Singer Man’f’g Co., - - Sold 241,679 | Wilcox and Gibbs Sewing Machine Co., Sold 13,710 
Wheeler and Wilson Man’f’g Co.,-  “ 92,827 | American B. H., &c., S. M. Co., - © 13,529 
Howe Sewing Machine Co., estimated ‘‘ 35,000 | Victor Sewing Machine Co., - - - ‘* 6,292 
Domestic Sewing Machine Co., - “ 22,700 | Florence Sewing Machine Co., - - “ 5,517 
Weed Sewing Machine Co., - - “ 29,495 | Secor Sewing Machine Co., - - - ‘* 4,541 
J. E. Braunsdorf & Co., Aétna,  - - * 4,966 


Bartram and FantonS.M.Co - - “ 250 


Grover and Baker S. M. Co., estimated ‘* 20,000 
Remington Empire S. M. Co., ne 17,608 


Wilson Sewing Machine Co., - 17,525 | McKay S. M. Ass’n, iad tie ss 128 


Gold Medal Sewing Machine Co., - ** 15,214 | Keystone S. M. Co., a! se 9 ie 37 


GCOD AGENTS WANTED. 
THE SINGER MANUFACTURING Co., 
34 UNION SQUARE, N.Y. 
mC. HICKOK, TORONTO OFFICE, 


Manager. 22 TORONTO STREET. 
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GEORGE H. HAYMES, 


(SUCCESSOR TO JAMES LUGSDIN.) 











106 
Yonge Street 






Keg 








FOR LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S USE 


FUR JACKETS, COATS, ROBES, &c. 


N.B.—Offers the Toronto Fur Manufacturing Company’s Stock of Furs 







and James Lugsdin’s Hats, 


AT RETAIL FOR WHOLESALE PRICES. 


MARSHALL’S GAMES DEPOT, 
47 KING STREET WEST. 
ILLIARDS FOR THE PARLOUR— | G AMES—GAMES—SPEND THE LONG 
a 


J) Cushion and Cues—Comp lete, in a box, $5. eve nings merrily and pleasantly. Come and 


This is a genuine, practical thing, and can be re- | see the old fa wourites and make the acquaintance of 
commended. the new ones 






















ROQUET FOR THE TABLE OR FLOOR, OME MADE H IAP PY, AND THE YOUNG 
at $1.00, $2.00, $2.50, $3.00, $3.50, $4.00, | folks delighted with the menagerie with its 
and $5.00. Parlour Quoits, $1.50. inexhaustible humour, for $2.00. 


















‘THE WALKER WASHER.’ 
Price $8 U0 

THIS IS A COMPLETE WASHING MACHINE! 

Simple and Durable in 
Construction, easily op- mea 
erated. A child 9 years 14 
old can wash with it. It — = 
will wash very dirty gar- @ ig ass ss 
ments clean, without any } 24 : 
extra hand rubbing. we 


This Washer can be used \ FLL i 2 N. B.—-Improved Wringers 
in any ordinary Tub. — $7 50. 
W. &. WILDE, 557! QUEEN STREET WEST, ‘TORONTO, GENERAL AGENT. 


To whom all communications should be addressed, which will be promptly attended to. 


It works on the principle 
of pressure, and will wash 
from the finest Laces to 
the heaviest Carpets, Blan- 
kets, or Bed Quilts, with- 
out injury to the fabric. 
Easily adjusted to any 
size 2 of tub. 
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CANADIAN COPYRIGHT 


LISRARY OF CHOICE NOVELS. 


M ESSRS. HUNTER, ROSE & CO. have in stock the Canadian Copyright Edition 
i of the following BRITISH Books, which may be procured through the Booksellers, 





or direct from themselves. 
These works are of uniform size, printed on good paper, in clear type, and are well bound. 


By WILKIE COLLINS. | By EDWARD BULWER, LORD LYTTON 

POOR MISS FINCH. Paper cover, 75 cents. | KING ARTHUR: A Poem. Cloth, neat, $1.50 
Cloth, neat. $1.00. | KENELM CHILLINGLY: His Adventures 

THE NEW MAGDALEN. Paper cover, 60 | and Opinions, Paper cover, 75 cents. Cloth, 
cents. Cloth, neat, go cents. neat, $1.00. 

MAN AND WIFE. Paper cover, 75 cents.| THE PARISIANS: A Novel. Paper cover 
Oxford style, $1.00. $1.00. Cloth, neat, $1.50. 

MISS OR MRS? Paper cover, 40 cents. > + yr 

THE DEAD ALIVE. Paper cover, 25 cents,| By MRS. OLIPHANT. 


Cloth, neat, 50 cents. AT HIS GATES. Paper cover, 75 cents. 


THE FROZEN DEEP anp THE DREAM ‘Cloth, neat, $1.00. a ‘ 
WOMAN. Paper Cover, 40c. Cloth, 60c. | WHITELADI ES. Paper Cover, 75 cents. 
THE LAW AND THE LADY. Paper cover, Cloth, neat, $1.00. 
Rg ON. CAS, Beet, eae | By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
By CHARLES READE. THE GOLDEN LION OF GRANPERE. 
A- TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. Paper cover | Paper cover, 50 me, Cloth, ore 75 Cloth 
75 cents. Cloth $1.00. | LADY ANNA. Paper cover, 75 cents. oth, 
THE WANDERING HEIR. Paper cover, 50 $1.00. 
cents. Cloth 75 cents. By Dr. GEORGE MACDONALD. 


A SIMPLETON: A Story of the Day. Re ee ee : ae : 
aner cover, 7 ce . WILFRID CUMBERMEDE. Paper cover 
ee ree. er Foe 75 cents. Cloth, neat, $1.00. 

By CHARLES GIBBON, Author of ‘ Robin THE VICAR’S DAUGHTER. Paper cover 
Grey, ” etc., etc 75 cents. Cloth, neat, $1.00. 
WHAT WILL THE WORLD SAY? Paper ‘ 
cover, 75 cents. Cloth, $1.00. By MRS. LYNN LINTON. 5 
IN HONOUR BOUND. Paper cover, 75 PATRICIA KEMBALL. Paper cover, 75c. 


cents. Cloth, $1.00. Cloth, $1.00. 
By F. W. ROBINSON. By I MILLICENT GARRETT FAWCETT. 
SECOND-COUSIN SARAH. Paper cover, JA NE T DON! CAS’ TER. Paper cover, 75 cts. 
75 cents. Cloth, neat, $1.00. ith, neat, $1.00. 
By ROBERT, LORD LYTTON (Owen, By ees ES PAYN. 
Meredith”). WALTER’S WORD. Paper cover, 75 cents. 
FABLES IN SONG, Cloth, neat, » Sr. 50. Cloth, neat, $1.00. 


Also in Stock the foll owing Copyright Works, by Canadian Authors. 


By MRS. MOODIE. | By MRS. A. CAMPBELL. 


ROUGHING IT IN THE BUSH: Or Forest | ROUGIL _— SMOOTH : ; 
Life in Canada. Cloth, neat, $1.75. Australian Gold Fields. Cloth, 50 cents. 


By ALEX. BEGG. | By HENRY J. MORGAN. 


CREAT rOR TTAR . SKETCHES OF CELEBRATED CANA- 
THE CREATION OF MANITOBA : Or, His- | DIANS. Library style, $2.00. 


tory of the Red River Rebellion. Cloth, $1.50. By ALEX. McLACHLAN. 


DOT IT DOWN: Or Life in the North-West. | “POEMS AND SONGS. With Portrait ot 


Cloth, $1.00. Author. Cloth, $1.50. 
By DR. ANDERSON. | By REV. A. J. O'REILLY. 
THE LIFE OF THE DUKE OF KENT. ‘THI MARTYRS OF TIIE COLISEUM. 
Cloth, $1.00. Cloth, $1.25. 


LIGHT FOR THE TEMPERANCE PLATFORM. A collection of Readings, Recitations, and 


Dialogues. [dited by G. M. Rosr. Paper cover, 30 cents. Cloth, 50 cents. 


wax- Any of the above Books will be mailed, postage paid, on receipt of the price. 


HUNTER, ROSE & CO. 


Or, Ho! for the 


Printers and Publishers, Toronto. 
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THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE OF CANADA. 


FOURTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 


THe CanapiaAn MONTHLY 


AND 


NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Subscription, $3.50 per annum, POSTPAID, Subscriptions for England 
and the United States the same, payable in Canadiaz: 
Currency, or its equivalent. 


——_—_——-@ -:@>-<g——_—_—____ 


Subscribers for 1875, by paying $10, may obtain the Montu ty for that year, together 
with the issues from the commencement, in three handsome volumes, bound in cloth, for 
1872, 1873 and 1874, or in six single half-yearly volumes for $12, INCLUSIVE of the current 
year’s subscription. 


(From “ A Sketch of Canada as it now is,” in Blackwood’s for July) 


‘“* A magazine of high merit is published monthly at Toronto, and possesses a considerable circulation. 
Many of its articles, from the pen of Ca 


. nadian writers, would compare very favorably with 
those of the best English Magazines, and it i 


s to be hoped it will receive the encouragement which its 
merits deserve.” 


The publishers direct attention to the following list of contributions, selected from 
the contents of the volumes now completed, which, with the monthly editorial critiques 
on “Current Events,” form a s¢ oi papers 
Canadians : 


of the highest national interest to all 


NATIONAL: Old and Ni 
Britain, Canada and the United States; Canada on the Sea; The Treaty of Wash- 
ington; Our New Provinces, British Columbia and Manitoba. 


w in Canada ; Imperial and Colonial Confederation ; Great 
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HISTORICAL: Early Phases of British Rule in Canada; An Old Canadian Town ; 
Toronto of Old; Early French Settlements in America; Fragments of Canadian 
History; The Massacre of the Cedars; The Old Regime in Canada; Canadian 
Historic Names ; Old French Forts of Acadia ; Confederation in Nova Scotia; His- 
torical Sketch of the War of 1812; Burning of the Caroline. 


BIOGRAPHICAL: Our Pioneer Bishop, Dr. Strachan ; Wolfe and Old Quebec ; The 
late Hon. Joseph Howe. 


DESCRIPTIVE: Down the St. Lawrence ona Raft; Ice Cutting on Lake Huron ; 
Central American Sketches ; The Ottawa Valley ; The Thousand Islands. 


POLITICAL: Party Politics ; Political Corruption; The “ Bystander” Papers and 
the Monthly Summaries of ‘‘ Current Events.” 


PARLIAMENTARY AND LEGISLATIVE: Notes on the Ballot; Notes on 
the Session of the Dominion Parliament ; The Public Service of the Dominion ; 
International Copyright ; The Ontario and Dominion Parliaments ; Our Militia ; 
Municipal Taxation. 


COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL: The Growth of Canadian Commerce; 
Our Canadian Forests; The Labour Movement ; The Nine Hours’ Movement ; Rail- 
way Reform; The Canadian Pacific Railway ; The Canadian Pacific and its Railway 
Rivals; Present Condition of the Survey of the Canadian Pacific Railroad; The 
Grand Trunk and other Railways of Canada ; Free Trade and Protection ; Twenty 
Years’ Progress; Trade of Canada during 1871-72; Canadian Ship-Building, its 
Record and Resources; A North American Zolverein; Our Commercial Relations 
with the United States ; British, American, and British-American Ships. 


EDUCATIONAL AND SOCIAL: The Public Schools of Ontario; Industrial 
Schools ; The Dumb Speak; English Grammar ; School Administration in Ontario ; 
The Higher Education of Women; The Intellectual Life ; The London and Cana- 
dian Press; The Intellectual Progress of Canada during the Past Fifty Years and.the 
Present State of its Literature; Our High Schools; The Woman’s Rights Move- 
ment. 


Besides a number of interesting Stories, and a variety of Literary, Artistic, Scientific 


and Dramatic Gossip, Book Reviews, etc., etc. 


ADAM, STEVENSON & CO., 


Toronto, November, 1875. PUBLISHERS. 
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PRICE TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING. 
NINETY-EIGHTH EDITION. 


ONTAINING a comp lete list of all the towns in the United States, the Territories and the Dominion 
of Canada, having a population greater than 5,000 according to the last census, together with the 
names of the newspapers hay ing t the largest local circulation in each of the places named. Also, a catalogue 
of newspapers which are recommended to advertisers as giving greatest value in proportion to prices charged, 
Also, all newspapers in the United States and Canada printing over 5,000 copies each issue. Also, all the 
Religious, Agricultural, Scientific and Mechanical, Medical, Masonic, Juvenile, Educational, Commercial, 
Insurance, Real Estate, Law, Sporting, Musical, Fashion, and other special class journals ; very complete 
lists. Together with a complete list of over 300 German papers printed in the United States. Also, an 
essay upon advertising ; many tables of rates, showing the cost of advertising in various newspapers, and 
everything which a beginner in advertising would like to know. 
Address GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 
41 Park Row. New York. 


English, French, and Canadian Wall Paper Warchouse, 


A Large Stock on hand, ranging in price from 10 cts. per 
piece upwards, 


Caleimining, Painting, Sinaia, Paper- iain, etc., done to order. 


JAMES THOMSON, 


364 Yonge Street. 
P.O. ADDRESS— BOX 185. 


_ ‘LADIES! 11Use Weekes’ Tlavouring Extracts. 


Gr FOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS. 
7 ORONTO STEAM LAUNDRY, 
CORNER OF KING & BAY STREETS. 
First Class Work Done, Satisfaction Guaranteed. Lace Curtains a Specialty. 
ek G. P. SHARPE. 
sa LAUNDRY OFFICE AT WHITE & SHARPE’S 
Gent’s Furnishing Store, 65 King Street West. 


TO R. R, ENGINEERS, SURVEYORS, AND SPORTSMEN. 


© U L, EK x L HH U G EK, 9 
OR, SPORTSMAN’S FRIEND. 
A sure protection against Blackflies, Mosquitoes, etc. 
FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS AND FISHING-TACKLE MANUFACTURERS. 


THE CITY LAUNDRY 
GENTS’ FURNISHING STORE, 
CORNER BAY & ADELAIDE STREETS. 
TORONTO.- 


SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER. 


ALL LAUNDRY NORK WELL AND PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 


WILLIAM LEE & CO. 











PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 





ETHUNE, OSLER & MOSS, Barristers, Solicitors, &c., 
} Union Block, corner of Toronto and Adelaide Streets, 
opposite the Post Office. Toronto. 

F. OSLER. JAMES BETHUNE. CHARLES MOSS. | 
W. G. FALCONBRIDGE. N. W. HOYLES. J. WH. THOM. 





) LAKE, KERR & BOYD, Barristers, &c., Millichamp’s 
Buildings, Adelaide Street East, (opposite Victoria 
Street, Toronto.) 
EDWARD BLAKE, Q.C. J. K. KERR. J. A. BOYD. 
J, W. FLETCHER. WALTEK CASSELS. W. R, MULOCK. 





*AMERON & MURDOCH, Barristers and Attorneys-at- 
if Law, Solicitors in Chancery, &c. 
Office—4 Toronto Street, Toronto. 
HECTOR CAMERON, Q.C. Ww. G. MURDOCH. 


1.) H. WATT, Barrister, Attorney, Solicitor, Convey- | 
ancer, We. 

No. 4, King Street East, Toronto. | 

Office Hours 9 a.m. until 5 p.m. 


I R. S. ZIMMERMAN, Dentist. Graduate of the Penn- 


sylvania and Philadelphia Dental College, and Mem- | 


ber of the Royal College of Dental Surgeons, Toronto, Ont. 
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Office and Residence —346 Jarvis Street, Toronto, Ont. 
~DGAR, FENTON & RITCHIE, Barristers, Solicitors, 
Notaries, &c. Parliamentary Agents and Draughts- 





men.—Offices ; 64 & 66 Adelaide Street East, Toronto, (Op- | 


posite Court House.) 
J. D. EDGAR, F. FENTON. C. H. RITCHIE. 


t ARRISON, OSLER & MOSS, Barristers, &c., Union | 


Block, corner of Toronto and Adelaide streets. 


R. A. HARRISON, Q.C. F. OSLER. THOMAS MOSS, Q.C. 
CHARLES MOSS. W. A. FOSTER. W. G. FALCONBRIDGE. 
er E. CASTON, Barrister, Attorney, Solicitor, 
Xe. 


48 Adelaide Street East, Toronto. 


HEN®* J. ROLSTIN, M.D., 
161 Adelaide Strect West, Toronto, 


few omy & BLACK, Barristers, Attorneys, Solicitors, 
«e., 
No. 3 Masonic Hall, Toronto Street, Toronto. 
THOMAS HODGINS, Q.C. DAVIDSON BLACK, 


% MACDONALD & PATTON, Barristers, Attorneys, and 
N Solicitors, Toronto Offices: Trust and Loan Co.'s 
Building, Toronto Street. 
JOHN A, MACDONALD, Q.C. JAMES PATTON, Q.C. 
ROBERT M. FLEMING. HUGH J. MACDONALD. 





\ ALLOY & BROWNING, Barristers, Attorneys, Soli 

a tors in Chancery, Conveyancers, & Notaries Public. 

Ottice—No. 6 York Chambers, Toronto Street, Toronto. 
W. MALLOY, T. FP BROWNING, M.A. 


aoe. MACLENNAN & DOWNEY, Solicitors, &c., 
i Toronto, Canada. Offices—Royal Insurance Build- 
ings, corner Yonge and Wellington streets. 

OLIVER MOWAT, Q.C. JAMES MACLENNAN, Q.C. 
JOHN DOWNEY. JOHN $8. EWART. 


N URRAY, BARWICK & LYON, Barristers, Attorneys- 
at-Law, Solicitors in Chancery, Notaries Public, &c. 

Romain Buildings, Toronto. 

HUSON W. M. MURRAY. F. D. BARWICK. J. L. LYON, 





R A. REEVE, B.A., M.D., 
. OCULIST AND AURIST, 
22 Shuter Street, (corner of Victoria Street,) Toronto. 
W PHELPS, Surgeon Dentist, 
° 333 Queen Street West, Toronto, 
Over Dr. Kennedy’s Surgery. 
Office Hours from 9 a.m. until § p.m. 





H. TORRINGTON, (Conductor of the Philharmonic 
* Society.) Instruction given upon the 
ORGAN, PIANOYORTE, VIOLIN, anp1n VOCALIZATION. 
For Terms and Circular address 
336 Jarvis Street, Toronto. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


RANTFORD YOUNG LADIES’ COLLEGE. (In con- 
nection with the Presbyterian Church of Canada.) 

President, Rev. William Cochrane, M.A.; Principal, Dr. 
William Clarke ; Lady Principal, Mrs. Monro (late of Hamil- 
ton). Assisted by full staff of Teachers. 

Fees $200, payable Quarterly in advance. 

For further particulars apply to the Principal or to 

B. F. FITCH, Sec. of the Board. 


NTARIO SEMINARY. AN ENGLISH, COMMERCIAL 
and Classical School, for Boys and Youths. 
Evening classes are now formed, 
450 Yonge Street. J. S. OLIVER, Principal. 


OUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY, Jarvis Street, North 
of Bloor Street, Yorkville, Ont. 
MISS. H. CASSELS BROWN 
Receives in additicn to Day Pupils limited number of Boarders. 








BUSINESS CARDS. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION is required by every Young 

Man desiring to succeed in Business. The best place 
to obtain it is the British American Commercial College, 
Toronto. Address—QOdell & Trout. 








EORGE THOMAS, Issuer of Marriage Licenses and 
X Certificates under the New Marriage Act of July, 1874 


Office—40 Church Street, Toronto. 





-— BILL-HEADS, CIRCULARS, &e., 
W. G GIBSON, Printer, 
10 King Street East, 
(Over Adam, Stevensu.. & Co.s Toronto, 





| - PER DAY.— Agents Wanted! All 
$5 tO $2 classes of working people of either sex 


young or old, make more money at work for us in their spare 
| moments, or all the time, then at anything else. Particulars 
| free. Post card to States costs but one cent. 
Address G, STINSON & CO., Portland, Maine. 


QOD ENCRIYINY' 


GxBARE § TI: . 


EBB 


"Toronto On 





















The Great Family Newspaper. 
$1.60 per year, free of postage. 
Splendid News to Agents. 
Balance of 1875 free. 
Premium Map of Ontario to every Subscriber. 
Valuable and useful gift. 
Advocates a Prohibitory Liquor Law. 
Advocates an Elective Senate. 
And every good and progressive measure. 
| Farmers’ Department, by Rev. W. F. Clarke. 
Stories, Fun, Ladies’ and Children’s Departments. 
Good paper—Clear print. 
Circulation, Fifteen Thousand. 
Samples free. Agents wanted, 


JOHN CAMERON & CO., 
LONDON, ONTARIO. 








| 

| 

| 

| 

| : 

| \ JESTERN ADVERTISER AND WEEKLY LIBERAL. 
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DOMINION OF CANADA. 
IMMIGRATION. 





aw Free Grants of 160 Acres of PRAIRIE LAND i 
Province of MANITOBA are offered to actual Settlers in the 


nw Dominion Lands sold for $1 per acre. 

esa Free Grants of 100 to 200 Acres of WOOD LAND are offered to actual Settlers in 
other parts of Canada. 

Partially cleared Farms and Buildings may be bought at reasonable prices, 


RSET 12 8 —~ 


ASSIS PASSAGES. 

In consequence of the great demand for Farm and other Labourers in Canada, the 
Dominion Government issues through its Agents Passenger Warrants, whereby approved 
Emigrants in the United Kingdom may obtain passages to Canada at the following rates : 

Adults £4 15s.; Children under eight years £2 2s. 6d.; and Infants under one 
year 14s. 2d. 

The above Warrants are available for the powerful Steamships of the Allan, the 
Dominion, and the Temperley Lines. 

A very limited number of Special Passenger Warrants, on special forms of application, 
which will be made known by duly authorized Dominion Government Agents, will be 
issued to FamMILies OF Farm Lapourers, and FEMALE DomEstIC SERVANTS, whereby 
they can obtain passages to Canada at the following rates : 

Adults £2 5s. ; Children under eight years £1 2s. 6d.; and Infants under one year 
7s. 6d. 

RZ These Special Warrants are only available from the ports of Liverpool, London, 
and Belfast. 

&Z The above arrangements remain valid during the coming season. 

gZ All information relating to Passenger Warrants, in the United Kingdom, may be 
obtained either personally or by letter, from the AGENT GENERAL OF CANADA, CANADA 
GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS, KiNG STREET, WESTMINSTER, S. W., LONDON, ENGLAND. 


CARE OF IMMIGRANTS. 

Emigrants on arrival in Canada will find Agents of the Government at the following places : 
Quebec—L. Stafford, Toronto, Ont.—John A. Donaldson. 
Montreal.—John G. Daley. Hamilton, Ont.—John Smith. 
Ottawa, Ont.—W. J. Wills. Sherbrooke, Que.—Henry Hubbard. 
Kingston, Ont.—R. McPherson. London, Ont.—A, G, Smyth. 

In the Maritime Provinces there are the following Government Officers: 
fralifax, N.S.—E. Clay. St. Fohn, N.B.—R. Shives: 

And in Manitoba :— Winnipeg,—W. Hespeler. 

These Officers of the Government will meet every Steamship, Sailing Vessel, and Train bringing Im- 
migrants. They will afford to all who apply to them the fullest advice and protection, and all complaints 
should be immediately addressed to them on arriving. They will also furnish information as to lands open 
for settlement in their respective Provinces and Districts, farms for sale, demand for employment, rates of 
wages, routes of travel, distances, expense of conveyance, and will receive and forward letters and remit- 
tances for Immigrants, &c. 

All information which Immigrants obtain from the Agents of the Dominion they may accept as reliable. 


L. LETELLIER, 


Minister of Agriculture. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Ottawa, October 1st, 1875. 
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EXPERIENCES OF THE 


BY JOHN CAMERON, 


REAT Lone Land” as applied to the 
Nor’-West is a misnomer, in that it 
conveys the idea of an empire of nothing- 
ness through whose amazing vastness the 
bewildered traveller might wander with the 
eliness of a deserted Siberian miner. The 
Nor’-West may lack the hum of busy 


| 
| 


cities, the refining influences of a thousand | 
triumphs of art; may be in blissful ignorance | 


f the wonders of science: the musket and 
tomahawk may be better known than the 
pen and the printing-press; in short it may 
be a great “ Undeveloped Land,” but it is 
far from being a great ‘“* Lone Land.” 
no one 
the rejuvenating greenery 
prairies 
whose ruby crystals bespeak a Canadian EI- 
dorado ; waters teeming with sportive fish ; 
woods with foliage of Brazilian richness ; 
while in many places the whole air is resonant | 
with whistling plovers, cackling prairie hens, 
cooing pigeons, 
foxes, growling bears, howling wolves, 
screaming hawks, and whimmering cranes. 
Like everything else in the world, this re- 
zion leaves different impressions on different | 


of never-ending 


For | 
can associate solitary sameness with | 


: rocks streaked with mineral veins | 


GREAT NORTH-WEST.* 


ARNOTT, ONT. 


minds, To one, its wmter has a frigid cold- 
ness, with scanty fuel to give it warmth its 
summer a torrid heat, and no shady grov es 
to screen from the parching sun. He speaks 
of an Arctic December whose piercing frosts 
the warmest rays of June cannot overtake ; 
of prairies—vast ‘ muskegy ” stretches with 
not even a spring to slake the traveller’s 
thirst—whose monotony is relieved only by 
impudent gophers, and where black-fly bull- 
dogs torment by day and mosquitoes by the 
million at night. He declares there is no 
society but that of ignorant half-breeds, 
scalping Sioux, filthy Crees, wild Saskatche- 
wan traders, jealous Selkirk settlers, and 
Hudson Bay Company monopolists. He 
fears an isolation from the trade of the 


| world, a glutted home-market, and the con- 


quacking ducks, yelping | 


| the absence of thriving manufactories, 


| lates on a climate forbidding forever 


A Prize Paper of the University College Liter- | 


ary and Scientific Society. 


sequent commercial stagnation. He tells of 
a soil whose very fertility in some places 
makes it congenial to every noisome weed, 
while in others the glittering sand gives little 
nourishment to the sic kly languishing grass 
that forms its thin covering. He laments 
WwW ay- 
| side inns, schools, churches, and other con- 
comitants of successful settlement. He di- 
the 
pleasing orchard and its luscious fruits, and 
on a land where promising fields of waving 
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grain supply sustenance for an army of 


grasshoppers. 

His neighbour, however, sees in its sunny, 
though frosty winters, its bracing air and its 
dry, unpacked snow, a pleasing contrast to 
the blowing, drifting, freezing, thawing, rain- 


ny 
ing season in Ontario. He is delighted to 


ic 


find, instead of the oppressive sultriness of 


1 Canadian summer, a day tempered by the 
prairie breeze and a night sufficiently cold for 
a heavy blanket, and a si He re- 
gards the prairie as smiling for the husband- 
man ; its “‘muskegs” 
food for his stock ; 

ness fits it 


eee tae 
ind te 


ind ] } 
UTIL SICCp 


s offering the choicest 
while its lawn-like even- 
t once for improved machinery, 
with muscle and 
When, at a depth of six 


eet, he finds the frosts of centuries, it may 


ils him to aispense 


arm with brains. 


that the shallow- 
est wells may have an icy coldness, while 
m the surface his crops grow with surpass- 
ng luxuriance. He sees no scarcity of fuel, 
wr fencing, or timber in general, when he 

mtrasts the bli of and 
sparse woods of flourishing Minnesota with 
hose of the Assiniboine, in some places 
twelve miles deep on one bank ; the deeper 
and denser still, on the White Mud; the 
forests of the Dauphin Mountains; and the 
area stretching from Pointe des Chenes to 
Fort Francis, and thence, for aughthe knows, 
to the North Pole. The half-breeds he re- 
gards as an inoffensive people; the Indians 
as cheap, though by no means unprofitable 
servants ; the Hudson Bay Company as a 
boon to the country, in that though they 
have the power to monopolize, still they ask 
but reasonable rates for their stores, allowing 
it the same time a fair price for produce, and 
dealing liberally with industrious immigrants, 
not as in the early settlements in Ontario, 
vhere the petty store-keepers, charging 
two prices for inferior goods and worse 
vhiskey, became the mortgage: 
rates of interest, of the cha 
gling settler, and too often 
the tale. 


ve, he is pleased to know 


hliaft sete S = 
Diufis Dakotah the 


1 
. 
1 


, at usurious 
els of the strug- 


tlers and half-breeds never dreamed of try- 
ing fruit trees, but that the young orchards 
of the Canadians* give abundant promise, 
a matter of no surprise in a land where 


plums, peas, blueberries, and (cheering 


fact for the Mennonite and lager-loving Ger- | 


* Muskeg, a swampy spot on the prairie. 
Settlers from Ontario and Quebec are called by 
the natives ‘Canadians.’ 


1 sheriff ended | 
He will tell you that the old set- 


man), even hops grow wild ; where onions 
are as large as fair-sized turnips here, with 
beets and potatoes in the same proportion, 
while the average yield of cereals so far ex- 
ceeds ours, that even if the grasshoppers ate 
every third crop clean, the garners of the 
Manitoba 1 would still be fuller 
than those of his Ontario cousin. 


h nd 
nhuspandl 


That pictures so unlike should be drawn 


will not seem so surprising when we con 


‘he one, 
must thoroughly in 
spect the whole country ; 
second-hand: if 


sider the natures of the observers. ‘| 


before tisfied, 


he is sa 
he takes nothing 
disappoints, he 
hopes for a better to-morrow ; he can dress 
with the best or travel the day long in his 
shirt-sleeves, with a pair of old trowsers and 
older boots, w ding to the knees and even to 
the waist through marshes and 


to-day 


‘ muskegs, ” 
his-muddy and wet clothes drying with the 
sun as he marches on; then without un- 
dressing he rolls himself in his blanket and 
sleeps in the shelter of a willow-bluff, throug! 
the cold Nor’-Western night, defended by 
veil, gloves, and smudge from the ubiquitous 
mosquito, to awake with chattering teeth 
and stiffened joints, whose suppleness re- 
turns only with the warmth of the sun and 
the exercise of his onward tramp. He can 
enliven a social gathering with his presence, 
or ride, tailor-fashion, in a Red-River cart, 
dig for subsoil, or examine the survey stakes 
He will dine on the best when it is at hand, 
but when he is on the prairie, on pemican 
and bread of his own baking. He prepares 
Immediately on his 
arrival in Fort Garry, he procures an Indian 
pony and cart, tent, frying-pan, camp-kettle, 
pemican, tea, and flour. Then with a few com- 
panions who share his expenses, off he starts 
onsomething like a grand pic-nicing excursion 
through a land where, at a trifling cost, he 
combines an extensive business-prospecting 
with a marvellous array of novel sights and 
charming scenes. 


for every emergency. 


His gloomy neighbour, accustomed to the 
| quiet of rural life, or to contented ease in a 
| country town, or pampered, it may be, as a 
son of luxury—at all events his thinking 
never out of the routine-rut of the little cir- 
| cle in which he moved—is quite unprepared 
for the annoyances of extensive travel. The 
| hardships of the Dawson Route sour him 
against the country before he sees it. On 
his arrival he finds money slipping through 
| his fingers on every hand. Nobody knows 











him and he knows nobody. 
is from his family, for the first time, perhaps, 
since he was connected with one, he is sur- 
prised to find how high a place they hold 
in his affections 
malignant type attacks him, and the wretched 
stories of lugubrious fortune-hunters, who 
“loaf” at every corner, contribute to the 
dismal aspect which everything seems to 
vear. 

But he must show something for his time. 
He prepares. His carpet-bag contains a 
supply of bread and cheese. At daybreak 
he starts. He is in fearful earnest. The sun 
rises. Already Winnipeg fades over the prai- 
rie. Eight—nine—ten—eleven o'clock. Still 
on he goes. No noontide nap for him. He 
waits just long enough to eat his frugal lunch, 
then onward he speeds. He leaves the trail. 
Now he stalks through prairie-grass, tall as 
himself ; now in water and slush to the 


knees. His ardour begins to cool. Night | 
comes. Wearied, he wraps himself in his 


blanket and falls asleep. His slumbers are 
not sound. In the visions of dream-land, 
ten thousand fairies, with sonorous voices, 
prick him with ten thousand tiny spears. 
Now he rushes naked through a forest of 
nettles, until in crazy agony he awakes to 
hear the diabolic revelry of a million mos- 
guitoes and microscopic sand-flies as they 
drink in his life’s blood. The night is spent 
in fighting the foe. Hundreds fall at every 
stroke, but hundreds more rush to their 
piace with vengeful impetus. They take 
their flight not until the morning sun is high. 
But hands, face, body and head are as full 
of stinging sensations as ever, and a cooling 
plunge in the lake seems the only remedy 
for this cuticular pandemonium. He would 
resume his march, but his feet are a blubber- 
like mass of blister. Completely  dis- 
heartened, as much by want of nourishing 
food (for between a buoyant spirit and a 
good dinner there is an almost necessary 
connection) as by the over-exertion of the 
previous day and the loss of rest at night, 
he limps his sad way back to Fort Garry ; 
smothers his chagrin in a terrific “ drunk ;” 
then taking the most direct route to his old 
home, he figures as the man of travel, the 
oracle of his district, astounding the gaping 
rustics with stories of mosquitoes, ‘many of 
them weighing a pound,’ flies large as black- 
birds, grasshoppers four feet deep on the 
ground and darkening the sky overhead, 


Parted as he | 


; home-sickness of the most | 


| of the general tourist. 
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and things in general as in the gloomy pic- 
ture above. 

Allusion has been made to the Dawson 
Route. This, the present Canadian high- 
way to Manitoba, irrespective of that crying 
necessity, a Thunder Bay and Fort Garry 
railroad, will always challenge the attention 
To begin at Prince 
Arthur’s Landing, the starting point of that 
tortuous route. To the left are the Kamin- 
istiquia, Fort William, and the Missions, 
with a history, a romance in itself ; and Mc- 
Kay’s Mountain, like a half-finished tower, 
rising in rugged, solemn grandeur ; to the 
right, Current Rapids, where the river, placid 
as a mirror, all at once breaks into silvery 
foam down a thousand rocky steps, until its 
frothing is quieted far out in Thunder Bay. 
Then, stretching for miles to the west, is the 
gigantic mummy, known as “ Big Injun,” on 
whose prodigious, awe-inspiring form, fearful 
even in death, the red man still gazes with 
superstitious reverence. But the Big Indian 
sleeps on; his only covering acres upon 
acres of shrubbery, drawing sustenance from 
his carcase, and enveloping him in the 
morning in cerulean blue, changed at sunset, 
as if by magic, to a spectral grey. Then, in 
front are Pic and Welcome islands, and 
twenty-five miles out is that rocky speck, 
where from under the very waters of Su- 
perior, scores of busy men are taking the 
richest silver ore known in the annals of 
Canadian mining. The very dogs, with 
their bear-heads, lynx-eyes, wolf-ears, diaboli- 
cal reveillé, and nonchalant yawnings, bear 
a part in the general interest. From Thun- 


| der Bay to Shebandowan is forty-five miles of 


the roughest, up-hill, down-grade, topsy-turvy 


in combining the exquisite and the gro- 
tesque. Then begins a chain of thirteen 
lakes, linked by rocky portages varying from 
a quarter of a mile to four miles in length, 
the most interesting of which is Height of 
Land, where the water flowing into Hudson 
Bay is separated from our own lake sys- 
tem. To say they are all very beautiful 
were simply stale. Their scenery from 
first to last is a succession of the most 
startling combinations that the wildest fancy 
can conceive. Shebandowan and Kasha- 
boiwe, where the panorama begins to unfold 
itself ; Lacs des Milles Lacs, where are tall 
and slender birch of snow-white bark, and 
foliage of livid green, shading with an amber 


country in which nature ever amused herself 


i? 
f 
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ES * 
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hue myriads of Selkirkan coves ; an endless 
variety of islands of romantic shape ; some 
extending for miles, and others like gems of 
green in a watery bed of crystal clearness ; 
some almost submerged, others towering 
boldly up by inaccessible cliffs ; some rocky, 
rusty and red, others clothed with a velvety 


verdancy ; here a marshy spot is rank with | 


reeds and willows, there are tree clumps as 
if floating unfixed in the water ; now the 
boat scrapes the bottom, then in depths un- 
fathomed ; in one place vegetation struggles 
for a foothold in the zig-zag crannies, in 
another runs out a long, dense, bushy line 
like a hedge-fence on the water; at one 
time you are on a rippling expanse, and 
again the branches overhang on either side ; 
this looks like an aboriginal landing-place, 
yonder is a secluded inlet where pirates 
might hide—in fact in Lacs des Milles Lacs 
1 world of surprising and pleasing contrasts 
seems to have epitomised itself. Then there 
is Lake Windegoostigon, nestling amid 


mountains up whose steeps the tourist is 
sure to go, though there is scarcely a friendly 
twig to help him up, and one careless step 
might send him hundreds of feet, with not 
even a projecting crag to break his fall, and 


no hope of ever rising from the fearful 
depths below. Up he looks. And up he 
He will reach the top, where the 
white flags show where the fallen chiefs are 
ranged on high hemlock stumps in their 
birch-bark coffins, with pipes, tobacco, and 
implements for use in the happy hunting 
grounds. The perilous ascent is gained, and 
he gazes motionless as if their guardian 
spirits were hovering near, and then betakes 
himself to the amusement of detaching 
mighty boulders and sending them bound- 
ing and rebounding over the rounded rock 
with terrible momentum into the lake, with 
an engulfing splash that makes the very hills 
quiver. Hurrying on past the hissing rapids, 
Maligne in character as in name ; past Kettle 
Falls with their lion-like roar ; down Rainy 
River, with a scenery equalling the banks of 
the Hudson ; crossing the pea-soup water of 
Lake of the Woods to Nor’-West Angle ; 
then through seventy miles of tall tamarac, 
thick with a shrubbery bedecked with mil- 
lions of wild roses, and at last the pretty 
village of Pointe des Chenes—and the long- 
looked-for prairie, in all its glory, unfolds 
itself to the view. Thirty miles further on 
is what three years ago was Fort Garry, con- 


voes ! 
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taining a few houses all within a stone’s 
cast of one another, but which has since 
developed, with a Chicago-like growth, int« 
the “City of Winnipeg.” 

For the business man or intending settle1 
the Dawson Route has few charms. H 
will have to drag out three or four dreary 
weeks, and if he persist in waiting until he 
gets his stuff along, he may be delayed forty 
six days, as was the case with the Ralston 
Colony last summer (1874). He will have to 
load and unload waggons and boats at the 
portages (which of itself implies no less than 
seventy shiftings of boxes), and not only that, 
but he occasionally has to carry poles from 
the woods to the shore, then cut and load 
the wood into boats, row them to the tugs, 
and then pile the wood into the engine-room, 
before an employé will make an onward 
move, and even then. with a lazy reluctance. 
Then he can hitch himself and other un- 
fortunates in an old Government waggon, and 
draw a team’s load across a corduroy por- 
tage, or over a lengthy slide, with an occa 
sional lift from a half-starved Ojibway Nitchi. 
Again, his boxes, whether they contain his 
Sunday’s best or the little household souve 
nirs whose value no gold can measure, may 
be dumped into six inches of unbaled water, 
increasing in depth as a lake is crossed, so 
that at the portage he has to break them 
open and expose his clothing, books, and 
other valuables to the sun and air to preven 
their becoming an odorous mass of mildew 
And again, if by these delays his provisions 
run short, flour may be bought at the rate 
of one dollar for six pounds, a dollar and 
sixty cents for a loaf of bread, fifty cents for 
squares of gingerbread not the size of a man’s 
palm, or from eighteen to fifty cents a pound 
for rattlesnake pork so salt and fat as to be 
absolutely uneatable to any one not on the 
verge of starvation. And then to stimulate 
him to inordinate activity in the lugging of 
boxes for which the transportation company 
is paid $2.00 per cwt. they will say that 
the next tug will be on hand in a few hour 
and plainly give him to understand that if 
he be a good fellow, and chop wood, pile 
boxes, make a pack-mule of himself at the 
portages, row or steer a boat, and be surpass- 
ingly civil about it, he will, as an especial 
favour, get off on the arrival of the tug. 
‘Anything to push ahead,” says he, and 
with a vengeance he works till all is ready. 
The time comes round, but not the tug. 
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. 
Later, still no tug. Later and later still, yet | 
Hours are passed in weary | 


all is as before. 
waiting, till at last she lazily heaves in sight, 
as lazily comes to shore, and then the crew, 
consisting of captain, fireman, and engineer, 


still they wait. 


7) 


lady is arranging her “ fixins ;” while the | 
poor passenger and his baggage remain | 
parching in the sun, or drenched with rain | 


for want of tarpaulin with which the fireman 
1as daintily covered his wood, and for the 
retention of which from the husbands of 
fatigued wives and the fathers of sick child- 


ren, he brandishes a threatening axe, or in- | 


timidates by means of the savage Blackstone, 


massacre. 
pects his troubles to end. There, however, 
he may remain indefinitely, unless he can 
outbid all competitors in bribing the half- 
breed teamsters to give him a corner, failing 


which he may be grateful if he secures an | 
ox-cart travelling at the rate of two miles an | 


hour, or a team of Indian ponies which carry 
but three passengers, who have to walk every 
alternate mile for two-thirds of the way, or 
failing both, for aught the Company or the 
Company’s officials care, he may walk the 
whole distance (108 miles), as dozens did last 


summer(1$74). After all this he lands in Fort | 


Garry, and learns, to his surprise, that his 
neighbour leaving Ontario ten days later and 
going by Duluth has arrived a fortnight 


ahead of him, his goods safe and sound, | 


with no concern about them from the time 
they were bonded in Duluth till they were 
handed over to him in Winnipeg—all this 
saving of time and labour for the difference 
of fares—a difference for which the sound 
condition in which he receives his stuff re- 
pays him manifold. 

As a commercial highway the Dawson 
Route will always be unsatisfactory, and the 
sooner a railway is built from Thunder Bay 
to Fort Garry the worse it will be for Yankee 
extortionists, and the better for Manitoba 
and the Dominion. But, even now, things 
would be greatly ameliorated were there pro- 
per governmental supervision. Were one or 
two inspectors constantly moving up and 
down the route, the lazy and indifferent em- 
floyés being liable to a visit at any time, 
would, through self-interest, manifest some 
sense of regard for the convenience of travel- 


| little else than delay and expense. 
1s lazily get all the passengers aboard. But | 
The hands take hours in | 
cooking a simple dinner, or the engineer’s | 





lers. Then, too, passengers should have 
some simple means of recovering damages 


| for goods destroyed. As matters now stand, 


for an individual to sue the Company means 
Every 
one is anxious to get settled. One hastens 
to the Portage ; a second to the Pembina 
mountains ; andanother to the Saskatchewan, 
and so united action against the Company 
is almost impracticable. 

The rapid rise of Winnipeg has been 
mentioned. Several other important towns 
are in their inception. Portage la Prairie 
in the garden of Manitoba, sixty miles up 
the Assiniboine ; Westbourne on the North 
Saskatchewan trail, twenty miles to the north- 


| west ; Aytoun, in the Riding Mountain Dis- 
me of the bloody heroes of the Minnesota | 
But at Nor-West Angle he ex- | 


trict ; Morris, at the confluence of Scratching 
and Red rivers, near the Mennonite reserve, 
and at the junction of the Pembina R. R. 


| and the south-western line through the 
| Pembina Mountains; and Dufferin farther 


south, near the Emerson Colony. In other 
places mills and factories are being erected, 
nuciei, no doubt, of flourishing business 
centres. These can be seen for miles on 


| the prairies; and from whatever direction 


approached, always seem up-hill. Close by 
will generally be found an encampment 
of Sioux, whose neat buffalo-skin tents form 
a striking contrast to the slovenly birch- 
bark wigwams of their Ojibway foes. The 
Sioux are from the American side, whence, 


| after being participators in many a fearful 


massacre, they betook themselves to British 
territory, bringing with them what cunning 
and knowledge of domestic and agricultural 
arts they had acquired among the Yankees, 
to whom they bear an implacable hatred. 
They have sharply-defined intellectual fea- 
tures, and are singularly tall. They are no 
nuisance farther than that they will steal 
anything on which they can lay their hands. 
The men will plough, split rails, make hay, 
bind grain, while the squaws dig potatoes, 
tend stables, wash and scrub, satisfied with 
a little flour for pay. Some fear that their 
American atrocities may be repeated, but 
the Sioux are astute enough to perceive that 
in British territory is their only ark of safety, 
and that if they make enemies there they 
will be the Ishmaelites of the world. In 
this peaceful attitude there is friendship as 
well as policy. Hon. Mr. Ogletree, of Por- 
tage la Prairie, informed me that at the time 
of the Riel troubles, several hundreds of 
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them asked for arms with which to fight for 
their “beloved mother in the east,” as they 
call the Queen. The Ojibways, as a tribe, 
are inferior to the Sioux. They are short 
in stature, with broad fat faces, and as filthy 
as hogs. They are first found in consider- 
able numbers at Deux Riviéres, while at 
Maligne and Island portages they are more 
numerous still, and at Fort Francis, on the 
Minnesota boundary, they appear in hun- 
dreds. On the banks of Rainy River, as 
the steamers pass by, they come out to 
cheer, their full dress consisting of a pocket 
handkerchief. 

The American and Canadian tribes of 
the Rainy region make a sort of annual 
pilgrimage to Fort Francis, where they 
perform the mysterious rites of their Pagan- 
ism. To detail these, and the 
men’s ” odd initiation, is beyond the scope 
f this paper. Their social customs, too, 
ire on the whole rather curious. One, for 
instance, is that no Nitchi husband ever 
speaks to his mother-in-law. ‘The Indian 
there, as elsewhere, is noted for his imper- 
turbability and love of “ skidewaboo.” Such 
s his immobility that if you fire a cannon at 
1is heels, unstartled he will say, “ Ugh ! 
white man know too much.” For whiskey 
whole tribes bartered a season’s spoils of 
furs and buffalo robes, and then perished in 
hundreds for the want of blankets and ammu- 
nition. American traders have stolen over 
with a barrel of fire-water and gone back 
vith a fortune of furs, a thing, through the 
presence of the mounted police, now no 
l ynger possible. 


‘‘ medicine- 


To such an alarming ex- 
tent was this carried on that, during the 
year 1873, no less than 100,000 robes were 
smuggled across the lines. Little wonder, 
then, that there is not a buffalo within seven 
hundred miles of Fort Garry, although the 
natives remember when they fed in herds on 
the meadows between the Assiniboine and 
Lake Manitoba. The short, thick skulls, 
with horns inseparably attached, and the 
antlers a load in themselves and as long as a 
man, bleaching everywhere, but especially 
on the banks of the Saskatchewan, show 
how terrible has been the hunter’s carnage. 
3ut though the buffaloes have disappeared 
and moose are few and far between, there 
is an abundance of shot-gun game ; and two 
hundred miles to the north-westof Fort Garry 
are found considerable black 
bears, and prairie wolves. Ducks are seen 


elk, foxes, 
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in great numbers, even in settled districts. 
Up Red River, on the Dakotah boundary, 
they are shot with revolvers from the pass- 
ing steamers. West of Rat Creek there are 
dozens of them on every pond. At the 
Sand Hills, Pine Creek, one hundred miles 
west of Winnipeg, the willow thickets are 
alive with rabbits. All the lakes from She- 
bandowan to Manitoba and Winnipegoosis 
abound with pike, white and other fish, 
which in spring ascend the streams in my- 
riads, even to the hay-marshes. Then, as 
the water begins to lower, the connection is 
shut off, and they are left floundering in the 
pools to be pitchforked out by the whites 


and Métis. Indeed, moving slowly along a 


lake’s edge with a birch-bark and trolling 


“2 


line, hauling in a big pike or pickerel every 
ten minutes, at the imminent risk of upset 
ting at every pull, is among the most che- 
rished experiences of the Prairie 
hen is the only game not sensibly affected 
by the presence of man. Shoot them down 
in hundreds, and their numbers appear un- 
diminished. In June and July they hatch 
ind unless almost stepped on in their gr 


tourist. 


assy 
nests, will scarcely be noticed ; but on the 


i i 
appearance 


f the broods they are seen 
everywhere, and early in 
mornings they 

houses so thi 


the frosty fall 
fences and out- 
‘ly that three and four may be 
brought down at a shot. Plover, too, is 
plentiful. I have seen a Sioux, by means 
of a mournful, chattering whistle, bring them 
from all directions, fluttering within pistol- 
shot of himself. Great white cranes, wit] 
black-tipped wings, are numerous around 
the Saskatchewan lakes; and the eyries of 


l 


line the 


nest-hiding eagles may be seen in the leaf- 
less tops of dead poplars on the Dauphin 
Mountains. 

This part of what is now the Province 
of Saskatchewan, stands, in many respe 
in marked contrast to Manitoba. Near 
the Red and Assiniboine rivers the prai- 
rie is one great level dotted with poplar 
bluffs, which, intercepting the view, make 
the horizon to appear as if fringed with a 
thin green line, leading the spectator to 
think there are woods ahead, but 
like, it recedes as he advances. 


cts, 


rainbow 
The grass 
on the arable land is about six inches in 
length, but in the hay-marshes it is from 
three to five feet. After the first crossing of 
the white mud, the poplar bluffs and oak 
ridges increase, and a somewhat sandy loam 
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takes the place of the deep, black, Re d| 
River loam. 
f timber and waving 
vith 
ind south as far as the eye can reach. 


meadows alternate 


Plain,” an old battle-ground of the Black- 
feet and the Crees. Its average width is 
three miles. It is bounded on either side 
by woods, stretching for leagues as evenly 
as if marked off by a surveyor’s line. But 
already the Dauphin Mountains are in sight. 
At first scarcely distinguishable from the 
clouds, then all the next day they appear 
with a lake-like blueness. Soon the prairie 
spots on their slopes become distinct. The 
tree-trunks and the streams gushing down 
the mountain side are next discernible. 
The Little Saskatchewan is reached. 
yond this is a prairie- roll, 
which you think you can get 
You ascend. But still another 
roll. Ascend that, and still a higher ele- 
vation before you. And on you go, 
ulways hoping to reach the last, but only 
to find a tantalizing plateau still ahead. 
The Little Saskatchewan and the Riding 
Mountain streams have beautiful, gravelly 
bottoms, and swift, pellucid currents. The 
bed of the Saskatchewan has on either side 
1 lovely flat, about one hundred rods wide, 
and marked off at every affluent stream by 
1 poplar grove. This is enclosed by banks 
from three hundred to five hundred feet 
high, and so steep that the pack-horses of 
the traders and the surveyors have been 
known to miss footing, and, with their loaded 
carts, go somersaulting to the bottom, a 
mangled mass. On these high banks the 
prairie’s be: uty seems to concentrate itself. 
There stretches a series of the loveliest 
lakes, surrounded with grass reaching to 
the chin, and of a vivifying green. They 
are dotted with ducks of every colour, from 
the common grey to the glossy sky-blue, 
and so unaccustomed to being molested 
that you may come within a few yards of 
them, and unless you wound them, they 
will ignore your own presence as well as the 
report of your gun. Even the cunning fox 
and the cowering hare are tame through 
sheer wildness ; they stare at you in mute 
and motionless astonishment until your rifle 
bullet ends their inquisitive gaze. 

On the Seine, Red, and Assiniboine 
rivers all is different. Their waters, always 


Be 
from the top of 
an extensive 
viel WwW. 


is 


After the third crossing, belts | 


narrow, sandy strips, extending north | 
The | 
most remarkable of these is the “ Beautiful | 


| looking a lovely | 
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working up the clay from the bottom and 
sides, are of a dirty yellow, and so “ hard ” 

that with all the soap in the world, you feel 
as if your face were being stroked with a 
wet napkin of coarse india-rubber. The 
banks are high, and not only perpendicular, 
but where the grass gives toughness to the 
surface soil, even overhanging ; and as you 
stand on the brink and look over, you start 
back lest your footing give way, ‘and you 
are precipitated from twenty to forty feet 
into the river beneath. If you succeed in 
getting out of the water and ooze, you may 
crawl under that overjutting bank for miles, 
before a friendly watering path will let you 
out to the prairie above. And then their 
serpentine crookedness ! Two hundred and 
forty miles by land equals seven hundred 
and fifty by Red River, round whose points 
the up steamers, for the last thirty-six hours, 
do not pretend to turn. They run straight 
into the opposite bank, then allow the cur- 
rent to float the stern against the side, after 
which they back up, then steam on 
to the next point, and so on to ‘‘ Moorehead 
City,” on the Northern Pacific R. R., a line 
extending some hundred miles into 
Dakotah, and destined to 1 formidable 
rival to our own much-needed Canada Paci- 
fic. From Moorehead, a cluster of small 
frame houses, di gnified 1 in true Yankee style, 

with the title of “City,” this line runs east- 
ward through Minnesota prairies to the 
“ City of Brainerd,” a mushroom town about 
the Galt, planted in the midst of 
woods, whose trees are scarce unsprung 
from the weight of lynch-law victims. Pass- 
ing on eastward, the prairie and forest are 
exchanged for mountain and rocky pass. 
All at once your train slackens to a snail’s 
Has there been an accident? You 
Your car seems to lose its equi- 


and 


two 


size of 


speed. 

look out. 
librium, and you almost feel yourself ro lling 
You look again, and from your train, 


over 
as if suspended in mid-air, behold 1 

succession, far below, crags, logs, anda 
trees, and down nine hundred feet, rushes 
the stream which, bearing on its bosom the 
commerce of a nation, pours the waters 
of a continent into the Gulf of Mexico. 
Passing a few more of those frightful 
ravines, you reach the “City” of Du- 


you 


| luth, a town not the size of Port Hope, 


beautifully situated on a concave slope over- 
y bay, divided into sections 
of mathematical symmetry by a succession 
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of natural piers, which run out two-thirds of 
the way across, and are covered with trees 
and shrubs of luxuriant green. This place 
has a Greenland winter, but its four months 
of open water are so deliciously cool that it 
is fast becoming a or summer resort. 
But to overtake all the points of impor- 
tance in this bie essay were impossible. 
There are many, on eac h of which might be 
written a paper by no means uninteresting. 
That crisis in which an unprincipled adven- 
turer was one day the absolute despot of a 
British province, the next a one-booted* 
fugitive from the avengers of poor Scott, 
whose only crime was gallantry, courage 
British loyalty, and patriotic devotion ; the 
half-breeds, owing their parentage to prairie 
Cree mothers and European fathers, and 
settled along the rivers, on farms of from six to 
twelve chains wide and four miles in length, 
a plan of survey by which one may, without 
a guide, explore the whole country, and be 
able without a compass to tell his direction 
and exact mathematical distance from any 
known place ; prairie and bush fires so tet 
rific that in one instance the inhabitants of 
a whole village had to take refuge in the 
watery galleries of a mine, while in others, 
“the blackened and branc yrs tree trunks 
are ghostly witnesses of a bygone vegeta- 
tion ;” an educational system, as yet imper- 


* Riel lost one of his boots in ) 


: his passage to the 
left bank of the Red River, when he fled upon the 


arrival of Colonel Wolseley. 
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fect, at the head of which is Manitoba Col- 
lege, from which two students have come to 
our own honoured halls,+ and on the strength 
of which one of our graduates bears the title 
of “ Professor ;” the Hudson Bay Company, 
with their posts and trading system, exer- 
cising a sort of territorial jurisdiction over a 
region well nigh as extensive as the Russias 
of the Czar ; an immigration of about forty 
males for one female, and the consequent 
scarcity of servants, governesses, and wives 
a dignitary whose heart’s dearest aim has 
been to build a French province in the Nor’- 
West, a project to which the present English- 
speaking influx will oppose a healthy coun- 
terpoise ; a-contemplated railway and tele 
graph system to Thunder Bay, on the eile 
east, to Pembina on the south, Morris 
and the Boyne settlement on the south-west, 
and the trans-continental branch over the 
Rocky Mountains to the Pacific. In fine, in 
the words of Captain Huyshe—‘“ the fertile 
prairie, spread out before the eye, smooth 
and green as a billiard table, and stretching 
away to the west, lacking nothing but the 
toil of the husbandman to convert it into 
fields rich with yellow, waving corn, and 
whose future inhabitant, looking out on his 
rich inheritance, one can fancy exclaiming : 
** O’er the rich acres of our vast prairie, 
Our hopes as boundless, " our souls as free, 


Far as the heart can wish, the fancy roam, 
Survey our empire, and ehol 1 our home. 


+ University College, Toronto. 


AN APOLOGY. 


OU chide me, love, because my lips 
Are silent now to song, 
And deem that thus, in idleness, 
I do my nature wrong. 


Ah well! I little claim to share 
The poet’s sacred fire ; 

At best I can but echo notes 
Struck by a stronger lyre. 





AN APOLOGY. 


In pleasant fields of poesy 
My frail and tiny shoot 

Was planted, but it blossomed late, 
And scanty was its fruit. 


Love was the power that made it live— 
That mingled thoughts of thee 

With all bright things of earth, and filled 
Mine ear with melody 


Unheard before and passing sweet 
So sweet that I was fain 

To utter with my lips the song 
That beat in heart and brain. 


But all too soon Love’s sky grew dark ! 
A keen and bitter blast 

Blew coldly on us, withering 
The blossoms as it passed. 


The vision fair my eyes had seen, 
They now could see no more, 

And silent were the happy birds 
That sweetly sang before. 


And now, when Hope has cast her bow 
Athwart the mist of tears, 

When, like a star ’mid darkness, glows 
The promise of the years— 


k’en now the heart can scarce forget 
Its weariness and woe, 

Or teach the voice to sing again, 
The songs of long ago. 


Yet think not that I lightly hold 
The laurel leaves that twine 

Round poets’ brows—for thy sweet sak« 
I would such wreath were mine ! 


[t grows upon a lofty height 


My feet can never scale ; 
Yet may I gather at the base 
A flow’ret small and pale— 


And send the off’ring, dear, to thee, 
As I have done erewhile, 
Contented if it gain for me 
The guerdon of thy smile. 


GAMMA. 
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LOST AND WON: 


A STORY 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


A CRITICAL DECISION. 


‘Pure with all faithful passion, —fair 
With tender smiles that come and 
And comforting < S April ait 
After the snow. 


~“*EORGE ARNOLD, of course, was 
y especially eager to secure the re- 


turn of the ministerial candidate, not only 
from old family traditions of that 
politics, but also from the strong. personal 
interest he had in securing government as- 
sistance for the projected railway ;—assist- 
ance of which he almost despaired if the 
candidate now returned should not be a 
‘*Government man.” The surrounding 
country was by no means overlooked in 
the political consultations, and every avail- 
ible means of gaining the country votes was 
eagerly considered. 

One evening a telegram reached Alan 
containing some business intelligence which 
1e felt he should at once communicate to 
Mr. Arnold, so that action regarding it might 
be taken as soon as possible. 


side of 


He therefore 
set out to walk to Ivystone, for the first time 
since his sister’s visit had come to an end. 
He had, thus far, kept his resolution very 
fairly, though not without some rebellious 
longings which it cost him some trouble to 
keep down. Mr. Mortimer was, he knew, 
still staying off and on at Ivystone, going on 
shooting excursions with the boys, and in 
general whiling away his time pleasantly as 
English visitors fond of sport could gene 
rally do very easily in the neighbourhood of 
Carrington. The rumours which spring up 
so readily in a small place where everyone 
knows everyone else, had of course very 
soon connected his name with that of Miss 


Lenore Arnold, and sometimes with that of | 


her elder sister. Alan had, however, shut 
his ears against gossipping reports, feeling 


OF CANADIAN 


LIFE. 


that the news would come to him quite soo 
enough when well authenticated, as h 
pelled himself to would be ere 
long. } walked along the well 
known road that led his willing feet t 
destination, he began to wonder, with 
throbbing heart, whether he should s 
whether she had missed him at 


ciety sorely ; how far 


> CONnN)- 
1 1; af 
pbeneve it 
Dp 


But yet as he 


1 
tl 


their 


had missed her 
Mortimer had prospered in the wooing 
he could prosecute without any 
misgiving 


remorse oO! 
avenue a lady and 
back cantered up to him 
on of the house. The gentk 
in was Lionel Mortimer; the lady, Ala 


but 


Tonct ] . “ } 4] 
Just as he entered the 


aT 
on horse 


gentleman 
from the direct 


is_ they 
le saw that it was Renée. and 
f brilliant, yet softened 
happiness which lighted up her handsom 
face to an unusual degree. And Mortime 
seemed very well pleased too, turning to hi 
fair companion with a admiration 
which might mean a good deal more. It 
was not lost upon Alan, who wondered what 
it could all mean. Could Mortimer have 
transferred his allegiance so easily from on 
sister to the admiration for 
Lenore’s more ethereal attractiveness gone 
out before the more commanding beauty of 
her sister? Somehow the thought made his 
heart lighter ; and yet he asked himself what 
was it to even if this were the ise ? 
Would it make his lurking hope in the least 


more 


at first felt sure was Lenore, 
drew nearer 


Renée with a look 


look of 


other, or had his 


him 


feasible, or in any degree justify him 
in seeking, even if it were possible, to draw 
one like Lenore away from her own propet 
position 1 natural surroundings? He 


and 
could not reply to himself in the affirmative, 


| and yet, notwithstanding, he felt it would 


that 
Mrs. 


his mind should he hea: 
Renée Arnold was likely to become 
Mortimer. 

On asking for Mr. Arnold, Alan was 
shown into the library, a small room open- 


be a load off 








ing off the hall, with a glass door on the ve- 
randah, which was open, and through which 
the sweet odours of mignonette and late 
flowers were wafted pleasantly in. George 
Arnold came to him at once, and after the 


got through, he went on rather excitedly to 
speak about the election. Alan said but 
little in reply to his remarks, knowing his 
strong leanings, and unwilling to come into 
any unnecessary collision. But when Mr. 
Arnold went on to say that in the interest 
of the firm every exertion must be used to 
bring about the return of Mr. Fulton ; and 
that as Alan had, he understood, some in- 
fluence in Radnor, he would expect him 
to use it on their side, Alan felt it was 
necessary for him to make a stand. He 
quietly, but as courteously as possible, ex- 
plained to George that, as Mr. Dunbar was 

; friend, and as his conscientious convic- 
tions were all on his side, he could not pos- 
sibly use any influence against him, but that 
he did not intend using any influence at all, 
as his friend wished that people, having 
heard his views once for all expressed, 
should be left to their own judgment respect- 
ing their votes. 

George Arnold remarked that that was all 
very well for a Utopian dreamer like Dun- 
bar, but would never go down with practical 
men ; that as his election was in any case 
quite hopeless, Alan could be doing nothing 
unfriendly to him in securing the return of 
one whose election would advance the best 
interests of Carrington in general, and of 
their own firm in particular—in fact Alan’s 
own interests ; for if affairs prospered as the 
railway would make them prosper, he con- 
templated ere long offering him a share in 
the business. But in the meantime he did 
expect that Alan should do his duty by his 
employer, and that he should go out to Rad- 
nor and secure as many votes as possible 
for the ministerial candidate. A liberal sup- 
ply of money would, he hinted, be at his 
disposal, to be distributed, as he should see 
advisable, to the best advantage in securing 
the needed support. 

Alan replied that it was quite impossible 
for him to comply with this expectation. 
His principles were entirely opposed to such 
a mode of proceeding, even were it on the 
side he could conscientiously support. 
George grew excited. His usually good- 
humoured face grew pale and stern, and his 
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| hand trembled as he more peremptorily and 


irritably insisted on Alan’s doing as he 
wished. 
Alan still refused, quietly but determin- 


| edly. 


business on which Alan had come had been | 


“Then,” said George, losing all control 
of himself, and his blue eyes flashing with 
passionate anger ; “if you’re so confound- 
edly obstinate, and choose to quarrel with 
your own bread and butter you must take 
the consequences ! We must part.” 

“Very well!” said Alan, quietly. He 
had just self-command anil to restrain 
the expression of indignation which was 
thrilling through all his nerves at this unjust 
and humiliating treatment. But his face, 
too, grew pale, and he set his teeth to pre- 
vent the utterance of any words which he 
might hereafter regret. 

Good evening,” 
seconds of silence 
towards the door. 

“ Good evening,” growled George ; a chill- 
ing haughtiness contending with his passion- 
ate excitement. ‘“ You had better recon- 
sider the matter before ruining your own 
prospects. P 

‘ Reconsidering could make no difference; 
I could not poe ly decide otherwise 
Alan said, still endeavouring to veil his real 
agitation under a calm exterior, and with 
another “good evening,” mechanically 
uttered, he left the room, Mr. Arnold mak- 
ing no movement to show him out. Alan 
could hear him pacing up and down the 
room as he went out. 

As he walked slowly along the path that led 
through the shrubbery and flower-beds, try- 
ing to realize the shock which had come so 
suddenly upon him, he was startled by see- 
ing a slight dark figure advancing towards 
him from a little side-path. His heart told 
him directly who it was ; it almost stopped 
beating as he waited till she came up. 

‘Miss Lenore!” he exclaimed, half under 
his breath. ‘‘ Mr. Campbell!” said Lenore, 
“T couldn't help coming to tell you how 
sorry I am for what my brother has said to 
you; I heard it where I was sitting on the 
verandah, and how rightly I think you acted. 
I most heartily sympathise with you in your 
refusal, and am so glad you did refuse!” 

Alan could scarcely express his thanks 
for the unexpected sympathy. It seemed 
to lift him out of the mood he had just been 
in to a state of exaltation which excited him 


he said, after a few 
taking his hat and moving 


meri eatin ey 
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no less. Without knowing he did it, he took 
Lenore’s little hand and held it in his own 
while he earnestly thanked her, and tried to 
express how great was his satisfaction in her 
ipprobation, whatever might be the result. 
All thoughts of his previous prudent reason- 
ings were put to flight, and for the moment 

e felt only the delight of the sweet presence 
which had become dear to him. Lenore was 
the first to discover that he had taken pos- | 
session of her hand for a longer time than 
was necessary, and quietly withdrew it, bid- 
ding him good-night. But the “ good-night”’ 
was, somehow, a different one from any that 
had ever passed between them before, and 
notwithstanding the serious crisis which had 

ome to his outward life, Alan walked home 
through the soft August moonlight with a 
lighter heart than he had had for many a 
day. 

Little as Alan slept that night, and long 

as he thought the situation over and over, 
t was difficult for him next morning to rea- 
lize that he was not to proceed as usual to 
the mills, to go through his usual daily rou- 
tine. Instead, he walked over to Philip 
Dunbar’s office to tell him of the changed 
state of affairs. Philip heard it with much 
concern, feeling as if he had, however in- 
nocently, been the cause of misfortune to 
his friend. He took it more to heart, indeed, 
than did Alan apparently, who rather sur- 
prised and perplexed his friend by the cheer- 
fulness and equanimity he displayed in the 
somewhat serious situation. 

“T would fain hope, Campbell,” said Mr. 
Dunbar, “that it may be made up yet. 
George Arnold gets over his passions after 
a while, and I think when he cools down 
he'll feel a little ashamed of himself, and 
also feel the damage he would do to himself 
and the firm by letting you go. Inthe mean- 
time it won’t do you any harm to lie quietly 
on your oars and take a rest ; or if you pre- 
fer a change of occupation, you can help me 
by looking after a few things for me while I 
am going the rounds of these necessary 
meetings.” 

Alan willingly agreed to do what he could | 
for his friend, and soon found both his time 
and his mind fully occupied by such outly- | 
ing untechnical details of business as he was | 
capable of managing for him, and with the | 
interest attached to Mr. Dunbar’s political | 
engagements, and to the speeches he de- 
livered at the various meetings in town and 


country where he had to address his con- 
stituents. These meetings Mr. Dunbar, in 
this respect differing widely from the other 
candidates, always endeavoured to hold at 
some other rendezvous than the taverns, 
which were the usual political meeting-places, 
with such results as might have been easily 
anticipated. Some of the men whom Ralph 
Myles had been watching with the deepest 
interest, trying to free them from the bondage 
which had been sinking them into wretched- 
ness and degradation, fell back again under 
the new and urgent temptations to drink 
which they constantly encountered at these 
meetings. 

Theimportant day of the election drewnear 
at last, and the tide of excited feeling raged 
higher and higher. Parties seemed to grow 
more desperate and unscrupulous as the crisis 
approached, and there were not a few colli- 
sions in which hard words and disagreeable 
insinuations were exchanged, and breaches 
made in close friendships which had taken 
long yearstocement. Sharp personalities were 
perpetually indulged in, in the two news- 
papers, which, agreeing in nothing else, 
agreed in heaping abuse on Philip Dunbar, 
all the more virulent in tone, perhaps, be- 
cause they had no real fault to find with 
him, and had to make taunt and invective 
do duty instead of charges against his char- 
acter, personal or political. The editors, too, 
were ordinarily kind-hearted men, who, left 


| to themselves, would in cold blood have 


shrunk from injuring any inoffensive indivi- 
dual. But, unfortunately, this sort of thing 
paid. It suited the taste of their subscribers, 
and they were not men enough to withstand 
the current and educate the people to a bet- 
ter taste. The distant city papers, too, the 

ost and the World, took up the refrain, 
and numerous and monotonous were the 
changes rung on the haziness, the Utopian- 
ism, the instability, the untrustworthiness 
and general delusion and incapacity of thé 
man who would come out as an Independent 
candidate. Philip took it all very quietly, 
with a sort of amused wonder that a person 
who had hitherto gone on so quietly should 
have become so noxious and so formidable 
the moment he aspired to the very moderate 


| honour of representing his country in Parlia- 


ment. Nor was this the worst effect of the 
contest. In the fierceness of the contest 
honour and integrity seemed to be in a great 
measure lost sight of, and men who at 











another time would have scorned to do a | 


dishonourable action, who would not for | 


their own profit have deviated from honesty | 


by a hairbreadth, were now, in the excite- 
ment of the moment, not ashamed to offer 
some inducement or equivalent for a vote, 
which, call it by what name they would, was 
nothing else than bribery. When this was 
done by men usually honourable in their 
principles, it may easily be imagined how 
far such men as Dick Sharpley would go in 
unblushing and open corruption, how far 
even George Arnold went, having no rigor- 
ous back-bone of principle to support him. 

The polling was to take place on Tues- 
day. On the Sunday preceding a young 
clergyman, a stranger, preached in the 
church attended by Alan and Mr. Dunbar, 
which had for some time been destitute of 
regular supply, and for which this young man 
was supposed to be a candidate. 


pit not merely as a place in which to deliver 
desultory and vague theological essays, with 


too often but a slender bearing on the lives | 
and consciences of their hearers, but as a | 


place from which is to emanate a spring of 
spiritual life and influence that is to run 
through all the details of life ; harmonizing 
and purifying them. He therefore con- 
sidered it in no degree inappropriate to the 
sacredness of the place to allude to the ap- 
proaching election, which was more or less 
filling and exciting the minds of almost all 
his hearers. He said not a word of the 
merely political aspects of the crisis, leaving 
those to more suitable seasons and _ better 
qualified speakers. But he said he felt it to 
be his duty to refer to the sacred duty which 
lay upon each man to exercise the right of 
his political franchise to the best of his judg- 
ment and under the approval of his consci- 
ence, uninfluenced by any selfish considera- 
tion or any excitement of blind partizanship. 
Above all, he appealed to his hearers not to 
bring dishonour on the sacred name of Chris- 


tian to which they professedly laid claim, by | 


indulging in the feelings of animosity and 
hatred which such excitements were likely to 
produce, and which were surely most grossly 


inconsistent with even the profession of being | 
followers of Him who had enjoined upon | 
His disciples as His last command, that | 


they should “ love one another.” 


He hap- | 
pened to be one of a constantly increasing | 
number of ministers who look upon the pul- | 


The earnest, impressive words were such | 
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as might well have appealed to the best 
feelings of all who heard them, and to those 
of a few they did. But with many they 
only excited an irritation and impatience 
which found an outlet afterwards in indig- 
nant strictures on “ parsons who preached 
political sermons ;” and the critics on whose 
judgment depended in a great measure the 
choice of the man who was to fill that pulpit, 
oracularly declared that a young man who 
so imprudently meddled with things that 
were out of his line, and which he could not 
understand, would never do for them. The 
| candidate had, in fact, ruined his chances. 
| The people comprising that congregation— 
|an exceptional one, of course—liked best 
theoretic discourses which did not disturb 
their equanimity, general truths to which 
| they could complacently assent without feel- 
ing that they interfered in any way with their 
favourite courses of action, courses from 
which they felt that they neither could nor 
would depart ; and they would esteem as 
most inconvenient a “religion” which should 
venture to interfere with them in so acting 
It need hardly be said that Mr. Dunbar anc 
Alan gave the “imprudent” minister a large 
share of their esteem and regard, and per- 
haps Mr. Dunbar dated a new grasp of the 
spirit of Christianity from that discourse 
But as for substantial support this availed 
him little. It may well be, however, that, 1 
the long run he did not suffer from his fear 
less discharge of what he felt to be sacrec 


| duty. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


A COUNTRY POLLING, AND 


OF IT. 


WHAT CAME 


‘* God blesses still the generous thought, 
And still the fitting word He speeds, 
And Truth, at His requiring taught, 
He quickens into deeds. 


‘* Truth which the sage and prophet saw, 
Long sought without, but found within, 
The Law of Love beyond all law, 
The life o’erflooding mortal death and sin.” 


S the decisive day approached, the 
keenness of the contest naturally did 

not relax. Business seemed forgotten, and 
| appeared to conduct itself in some mysteri- 
ous manner, while shopkeepers and artizans 
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were expending their time and energies in 
eager canvass or vehement discussions. 
The newspaper altercations waxed more and 
more violent, personalities more personal, 


repartees and epithets more forcible. Alan, | 


who took the abuse of his friend much less 
lightly than did Mr. Dunbar himself, was, in 
an evil moment, goaded into making his 
début in print, in an indignant letter ad- 
dressed to one of the papers, a rashness 
which he found reason to regret when he 
found that his defence only called down an 
additional torrent of vituperation on his 
friend, and ridicule on himself, which the 
anonymous writer, having no scruples as to 
such trifles as fairness and justice, could 
easily indulge. Philip, though inwardly 
gratified by the generous impulse that 
prompted Alan’s ardent vindication, ad- 
vised him to let the newspaper mé/ée alone 
for the future, and treat the attacks upon 
him with silent contempt. 

Some attempts were made to tie Alan 
down to remain in Carrington on the day of 
the polling, as his adverse influence in Radnor 
was feared by Mr. Fulton’s party. He was 
made a deputy-returning officer ; but, deter- 
mined not to submit to any such check- 
mating, he paid the fine rather than forego 
the privilege of going out to Radnor to act as 
scrutineer for Mr. Dunbar. He had also, in 
virtue of the acres of rock and barren land 
on Deer Lake which he had inherited as 
his share of his father’s property, a vote in 
a township still farther back, and this vote 
he was determined to give at any cost. He 
had, however, a more important part to play 
on the eventful day than he had at all anti- 
cipated. 

Late on the preceding evening, Alan, 
having done justice to the supper prepared 
for him at Mapleford on his arrival there, 
was sitting in the midst of the little circle, 
composed of his mother, Jeanie, Miss 
Honeydew, and her frguanze little American 
niece, Bertha, who just now formed the 
family in Miss Honeydew’s cottage. The 
latter had utterly refused to allow Mrs. 
Campbell and Jeanie to seek any other 
home, declaring that she had never known 
how lonely her cottage had been in the old 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Mrs. Campbell and her daughter willingly 
remained in the quiet home which had be- 
come endeared to them by its associations 
with the father and husband who now no 
longer took part in their daily life, yet who 
never seemed far away from them there. 

Alan’s visits were always welcome events, 
bringing a breeze of stir and animation into 
the quiet feminine circle, which had few 
events to break its ordinary routine, and 
just now especially, when Carrington seemed 
the centre of interest to every man, woman, 
and child in the county. Alan had been 
answering all questions cow amore, and tell- 
ing all the latest news of the election, which, 
even here, was the predominant subject of 
interest, especially to Jeanie, whose flushed 
cheek and eager attention would have be- 
trayed to a less preoccupied observer than 
Alan that she took a somewhat deeper in- 
terest in it than would have been accounted 
for by any desire for the success of her bro- 
ther’s friend. 

Alan was in the middle of denouncing 
the system of mingled intimidation and bri- 
bery that was followed by Mr. Arnold and 
his party, the former of whom had threat- 
ened to discharge any of his workmen who 
should vote in opposition to his wishes, 
when a telegram was brought in. It was 
from Mr. Dunbar, informing Alan that he 
had just heard of a concerted plan for inti- 
midation, and for compelling votes at the 
polling-place nearest to Heron Bay. If 
Alan would go there he might frustrate 
it, and another scrutineer would be provided 
for his intended post. 

There was something in the idea of such 
a commission which appealed to Alan’s ad- 
venturous Highland instinct, and he did not 
hesitate a moment. His mother was star- 
tled and alarmed, and visions of possible 


| rough usage rose up before her, exciting 


fears which her son had some trouble in al- 
laying, even with the assistance of Jeanie, 
who seemed perfectly fearless about it, and 
only eager that her brother should be on 
the spot, to guard the interests of Mr. Dun- 
bar and of justice from such cowardly con- 


| spiracies. 


times, and that it would be the height of | 


cruelty to her, now that her solitary exist- 
ence had had so long a break in it, just to 
put her back again where she had been be- 
fore. So, their scruples being set at rest, 


A wild, somewhat inaccessible place, deep 
in the heart of the backwoods, had been 


| fixed upon as the polling-place, from its 


being tolerably central for the people who 
lived at some distance back from the river. 
Alan knew that his nearest way would be to 
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strike straight through the woods, by a path | 


he had been wont to take in shooting expedi- 
tions ; and he went off to bed as soon as 
possibleto get some sleep before the very early 
start he would have to make in order to 
walk so far before the hour of polling com- 
rienced. He took the precaution of send- 
ing a message to Ben, at Heron Bay, which 
would be out of his direct course, asking 
him to meet him at the polling-place with 
two or three trustworthy comrades. 

It was considerably before daybreak when 
Alan started on his solit: ary walk, fortified 
by a breakfast prepared by Jeanie’s zealous 
hands. The waning moon was giving a faint 
light, just enough to enable him to distin- 
suish the path he was following, when it 
struck in among the deeper shades of the for- 
est. For a good while he followed it without 
difficulty or misgiving, but, by and by, an 
uneasy doubt crossed his mind whether he 
were still in the path to which he had been 
accustomed. The underbrush grew closer 
ind more tangled ; great fallen trees here 
and there blocked up the way, and he could 
only get on by clambering over them ; and 
at last he began to see that all traces of path 
were lost, and to have serious doubts whe- 
ther he had not been too confident as to his 
own powers of finding the way. He felt, 
too, a little out of breath with the violent 
exertion of jumping from log to log, clam- 
bering over unmanageable boughs and 


gied bushes and brushwood, 
on a moss-covered log that lay stretched 
long the ground, to rest a little and wait till 
the grey dawn, now just perceptible, should 
have cleared and defined the dim and sha- 
dowy outlines around him, and enable him 
to take, with a little more certainty, the 
bearings of his position. 


| have seen and talked with her, 


| you on till we strike the right path again, 
b ranches, and forcing his way through tan- | 


so he sat down | 
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workmen, perhaps; now he would find 
guide to set his mind at rest. While he was 
speculating about the unseen wayfarer, his 
doubts were set at rest by hearing a well- 
known powerful and melodious voice strike 
up an air very familiar to him, and he could 
soon easily distinguish the words of one of 
Ralph Myles’ favourite hymns : 
‘*On eagles’ wings they mount, they soar, 
Their wings are faith and love.” 


Alan started to his feet and rushed to meet 
Ralph, whose figure, hatchet in hand, was 
easily discernible in the fast clearing light. 

‘Why, Alan, old fellow, what are you 
doing here? The last place I should have 
expected to meet you,” was Ralph’s aston- 
ished exclamation in reply to Alan’s delight- 
ed greeting. 

Alan hurriedly explained his errand and 
his destination. 

“Well, it’s a most providential thing for 
you that I’ve fallen in with you,” said 
Ralph, “for you have been going out of 
your way as straight as you could for the last 
half mile, and it wouldn’t have been very 
easy for you to get back to it, especially 
without this trusty hatchet of mine. Now, 
I have to go just a little farther to see a 
poor sick woman who sent for me, and if 
you'll come on, and wait a little while till I 
I'll pilot 


farther along.’ 

As the two walked on together, Ralph’s 
hatchet and pocket-compass keeping them 
in the straight course, Alan found that his 
friend was quite cognizant that nefarious 
designs of lawless intimidation had been 


| concerted, and that Ralph, like himself, was 


| boiling 


While he was sitting there, tormenting him- | 


self with the fear lest, by this unexpected 
delay, 
the mission on which he had been sent, he 
started as he heard a faint sound in the dis- 
tance, as of some one chopping off boughs 
from the trees. He listened eagerly to the | 
sound, which was fast becoming more dis- 
tinct as it semed to advance nearer. 


the hatchet exercised on a more refractory 
bough. Some expert backwoodsman, no 
doubt, thought Alan, one of the Heron Bay 


He | 
could hear the rustle and crackle of branches 
vigorously pushed aside, then the sound of | know whether I’m glad or sorry to say,’ 


he should make himself too late for | 


over with indignation at the un- 
worthy conduct of the instigators of such 
lawless conduct. 

“Tn fact,” said Ralph, “though I have 
been keeping clear of taking any side in the 
election, I intended being over at the poll- 


| ing-place myself, to exercise any influence I 


| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 


| 


} 
\ 


might have on the side of law and good 
order. I’m afraid, from all I hear, that your 
employer, Mr. Arnold, has too much to do 
with all this.” 

“He is not my employer now—I don’t 


| replied Alan, and he proceeded to give his 


friend an account of the circumstances that 
had ended their connection, which Ralph 
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heard with and 
val. 

‘Well, you did the only thing you could 
do, as an upright and honourable man,” 
said Ralph. ‘And don’t be concerned 
to what is to come of That will be 
taken care of for you. When a man’s 
motto is ‘ Trust in God and do the right,’ he 
knows his sheet-anchor is a sure one! I 
congratulate you, Alan, upon being called to 
suffer for doing right !” 

They soon arrived at the shanty to which 
Ralph’s mission was directed—a little log 
hut of the rudest construction and with the 
roughest surroundings. A rudely enclosed 
potato-patch seemed the only evidence of 
any agricultural operations, and, early as it 
vas, two or three half-dressed, neglected 
looking children were wandering about the 
little clearing—the eldest, a girl of some 
eleven years, being engaged in bringing 
water from the spring at some distance from 
the house. They had a wild, half-savage 
look, and scampered off like young deer at 
the strangers’ approach. 

Ralph went in, while Alan remained with- 
out, waiting. He could hear the poor 
woman’s groans, and her fretful complaining 
‘ones, alternating with the cheering, sooth- 


mingled concern appro- 


ng intonation of Ralph’s voice trying to 
peak hope and comfort in circumstances 
s dark, perhaps, as an ordinary human lot 


When he came out Alan 
was the deep compassionate 
in his eyes, so often visible in them 
when he had been contemplating human 


can well be. 
noticed there 


ook 


sorrow and suffering—the outward index of 


the spirit which, taking possession of his 
inmost heart, led him to follow in the foot- 
steps of a greater Consoler in endeavouring 
to minister to the relief of the sufferers. 

A tolerably clear path led from the hut 
onward, in the direction of the road, such 
as it was, from which Alan had wandered, 
and under Ralph’s experienced guardian- 
ship they had soon reached it, though not 
without some scrambling over rocks and 
through boggy and marshy places, now and 
then seeing a harmless garter snake wriggle 
itself out of their way, while 
singing their morning song, and the squirrels 
were chattering in the branches overhead, 
and every now and then they heard the 
rustle and whirr of partridges among the 
underbrush. 

Ralph had one or two other visits to 


the birds were | 


make, which he could not neglect, and 
when he had seen Alan fairly on the straight 
road to his destination he bade him good 
morning for the present, promising to meet 
him at the tavern where the polling was to 
take place, and to do all he could to 
strengthen his hands in maintaining ordet 

When Alan arrived at the little tavern he 
found that, though he was in very good time 
the ground was already occupied by a collec- 
tion of very rough looking men, who were 
standing about in little groups, and whom 
the landlord was plying with whisky. Alan 
privately remonstrated with the man, repre- 
senting the harm this must do, but the 
tavern-keeper had evidently got his instruc- 
tions, and only replied roughly, that 
had better mind his own business.” 

Alan announced himself as scrutineer for 
Mr. Dunbar, and took his place beside 
returning officer and Mr. Fulton’s scrutinee 
—the third candidate not being represente 

The first six votes were, one and all, 
corded for Mr. Fulton, Alan saw no reason 
to question them, though he had no doubt 
in his own mind, from various indications, 
that they had been bought. The seventh 
voter came in, looking frightened and ner- 
vous—a weak, bewildered-looking man. 
When asked for whom he wished to recor 
his vote he stammered out, in his confusio 
first the name of Mr. Dunbar, and then, « 
himself, that of Mr. Arnold. Al 
suspicions were aroused by this, and still iur- 
ther by seeing the heads of two or three rut 
fianly-looking loafers pushed in at a wind 
as if watching the actionsof the voter. He fol- 
lowed the man as he wentout, andtaking hi 
aside, asked him whether any intimidation hac 
been used towards him. The man seemed 
afraid to give a direct reply ; presently 

he said ina low a tone, “ Ii 
you want to know, just watch the turning « 
the road at the end of the house,” and then. 
as if afraid to be seen conversing with Al 
he hurried away. 

At the end of the house the road sloped 
abruptly down into a deep ravine through 


the 
the 


recting 


how- 


ever, 


| which led a narrow rocky path—almost 


pass. Alan slipped quietly out, and clim! 
ing a rock at one side of it, which com 
manded a full view of it, he resolved 

| watch till the next traveller should com: 

| that way. He had not very long to ves 
A man on horseback came in sight, picking 

| his way along the difficult path. Immedi 
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ately, about a dozen strong, rough fellows | 
started out of various hiding-places, and | 
coming forward, one of them seized the | 
bridle of the horse, ordering the rider to | 
dismount. As the horse was completely in | 
the power of the man who had grasped its | 
bridle, and who was evidently intending to | 
annoy and excite the animal with a strong 

switch that he held in his hand, the rider had | 
no choice but to comply. He was then 

asked, in no very gentle tones, for whom he 

was going to vote. 

“Ts that any business of yours?” said 
the man, endeavouring to maintain his 
liberty of action. 

“Just this, that if you don’t tell us we'll 
thrash you within an inch of your life!” 

The man looked anxiously round the 
rough-looking mob. He could have made 
no resistance that would be of the slightest 
avail. How could his resolve and his cou- 
rage stand out against such odds ? 

But before he could reply, Alan, unable 
any longer to repress his indignation, had 
exclaimed impetuously—‘“ Men ! how dare 
you interfere with a voter’s freedom. Are 
you not ashamed of yourselves for such 
lawless conduct! If you don’t desist I 
shall report you one and all!” 

The men looked up in amazement at the 
unlooked for interruption. Most of them 
were Mr. Arnold’s “hands” in the lumber- 
ing Operations at Heron Bay, and knew 
Alan, by sight at least, from his occasional 
business visits. They might have been in- 
duced to pay some respect to his appeal but 


for the whisky which had already fired their | 
brains and roused their latent brutality, so | 


Alan’s remonstrance only infuriated them. 

“You'd better hold your jaw,” one of 
them called out savagely, “if you don’t | 
want to be pulled down from there pretty 
quick.” 

Alan’s blood was up, however, and he 
went on with an indignant remonstrance, | 
reminding them that if they persisted in such 
conduct they would be exposing themselves 
to serious legal penalties. 

The only reply was a yell of rage, as two | 
or three of them rushed to where Alan stood. | 

“Give it to him,” “Collar the fellow,” | 
with various profane ejaculations and savage | 
threats resounded on all sides, as one pro- | 
ceeded to climb to where Alan stood, ap- | 
parently quite ready to put their threats | 
into execution. | 


2 


He drew out a revolver, exclaiming— 

“T don’t want to use this, but you will ad- 
vance at your own peril.” 

But his assailants seemed excited beyond 
all thought of prudential motives. Alan had 
promised both his mother and Ralph not to 
use the deadly weapon except in the last 
extremity of self-defence, but the affray was 
growing serious, and he was puzzled how to 
act, when, lithe as a panther making his 


| spring, Ben sprang from behind at the throat 
| of his nearest assailant, which he grasped 


with a firm and most uncomfortable gripe. 
The two or three men whom he had, accord- 
ing to Alan’s request, brought with him, 
came forward at the same moment ; and now 
that the party of the defence was so con- 
siderably reinforced, the assailing body 
recoiled a little from the attack, leaving their 
foremost man still helpless in Ben’s powerful 
grasp. 

But a new actor just then appeared on 
the scene, slowly and deliberately making 
his way down the steep and difficult path, 
and a strong, calm voice called out, “ Let 
him go, Ben; I want to talk to you all a 
bit.” Ben obeyed instinctively ; somehow, 
few who knew Ralph Myles ever thought of 
resisting an order given in his calm, authori- 
tative voice, which seemed to take compli- 
ance as a matter of course. 

Ralph quietly advanced among the sur- 
prised and wavering ‘roughs,” and taking 
a position as easy as if he were holding a 
familiar conversation with one of them, he 
calmly called them all by name, in a voice 
which, quiet and strong though it was, had 
yet a vibration of reproachful sorrow in it. 

“Tom Hall, Joe Bennett, Sam Dawes,” 
he said, going on till he had called each man 
by name. ‘“ What’s this I find you at? 


| Doing the devil’s work. Is that what you’ve 


made up your minds to do then? Jim 


| Larkins, have you forgotten already the 


good resolutions you made when I stood be- 
side you over your dead baby ? Sam Dawes, 
is this the way you mean to drive your 


| dying wife into her grave? Now, just be 


quiet for a little. Here, we'll sing a hymn, 
first.” And to Alan’s intense surprise. he 
struck up, in the fine rich voice which was 
one of his greatest gifts, a touching, plain- 
tive hymn—one of the simplest and most 
primitive, yet through which, both words 


| and air, there throbbed the passionate ex 
pression of sin-bound, sin-burdened hearts, 


os rn ee 


naa te 
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with an eager, earnest appeal for deliverance. 
To Alan’s still greater surprise, tv 


of the men joined in, as if con 


vO or three 


ll by aAll 
irresistible influence, while some of the others, 
, } a | 1m } far } } > _ ] 
who but ashert time before had seemed 
more like infuriated wild beasts than men, 


were softened to such a 


} j 
MICUCaA 


degree that the \ ery 


t101 ind tears 


emotlio 


flowed 


seemed to sober them, 


down some rugged cheeks. 
followed the hymn 
prayer, 
awe 


writ 1ort 
With a Snort, 


during which the men stood 
struck quietude whicl 
then he ; 


address, but 


caused, and 

l } short 
tense in 

words so 


earnestness, 
homely an 


its aim. 


and 
1 direct that not a word 

He pictured, in vivid 
that bondage 
to the powers of sin and hell which they 
were rivetting upon themselves ; reminded 
them of ‘old, old story” of One who, 
loving as He was pure and holy, had under- 
aken a life and death of suffering to save 
hem from the abyss of sin and misery into 
which, notwithstanding His sacrifice, they 
were recklessly endeavouring to precipitate 
themselves. Then, changing his tone of 
solemn remonstrance, he went on to appeal 
most touchingly to their sense of common 
gratitude, asking how they could turn a deaf 
ear and a cold heart to so great love, proved 
by so immeasurable a suffering. 

When he ended, it was evident that the 
victory was won—the victory of good over 
evil—for that time at least. The men 
silently walked away, two or three of those 
who were most completely sobered coming 
up to him to assure him that they would have 
nothing more to do with such “dirty work.” 
And then Alan and he, with the voter, who 
had been standing by an astonished spec- 


fell short of 


language, the wretchedness of 


tne 


1 tra7 . «+ } + “<7 
or of tne scene, returned to the tavern, 


vere the man recorded his vote for Mr. 
unbar, much to the surprise of the oppos- 
scrutineer, 1 l 


irk to 


who, not daring by any re- 


betray his complicity with the 
nspirators, was obliged to content himself 
th angry and 
rection of Alan and 


The d: Vv 


elances in the 


his friend. 


suspicious 
passed quietly enough after that, 
the poll being about equally divided between 
Ir. Fulton and Mr. Dunbar, with a few 
tes for the opposition candidate. But the 
was of the morning soon got wind, as well 

s Alan’s share in it, and before evening a 
report of it had found its way to Carrington. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


GIVING AND GAINING, 


1 } 
Inst his mantiiness, 


OY pretension, 
is, the follies, born 
convention,” 


Y the time that the hour for closing the 


the polls arrived, Alan’s impatience to 


great and he gladly availed himself of a seat in 
the vehicle which was to conyey to Carring- 
ton, from the nearest point whence a wheeled 
vehicle could start, the returning officer and 
Mr. Fulton’s scrutineer. 

It was some time after dark when 
reached the 


Alan 
inn, at the door of which the 
returns, so far as they had come in, were 
posted. It was much as he had expected, 
or at least feared. Most of the business 
population of Carrington, all the operatives 
with about a dozen exceptions, and all the 
officials had voted for Mr. Fulton. For Mr. 
Baker were recorded a tolerably large num- 
ber of votes, including of course, all the en- 
thusiasticoppositionists. For Philip Dunbar, 
some thirty or forty of the more thoughtful 
and independent of the town voters had 
recorded their votes. Solarge was Mr. Ful- 
ton’s majority in the town and the imme- 
diately surrounding country, that his return 
must be looked upon as an accomplished 
fact, whatever might be the returns from 
the more distant polls. 

Philip Dunbar met Alan with his usual 
easy composure and quiet smile. 

‘** Pretty much as I expected,” he said ; ‘it 
was well I hadn’t by any means set my heart 
upon it. But I would far rather stand as I 
do, defeated, and with a clear conscience, 
than have been seated a dozen of times 
with one case of bribery on it. Even if I 
never should get a seat, I shall always be 
glad to have had the opportunity of giving a 
practical testimony in favour of honourable 
dealing ! But I don’t despair of working it 
out yet in time !” 

Alan was still standing in the lighted pas- 
sage of the inn, talking to Philip and two or 
three of his more prominent supporters, 





when George Arnold walked out of the bar- 
room, arm in arm with one of his political 
friends, both of them flushed and excited by 
drinking, for the present excitement had 
developed rather alarmingly George’s ten- 
dencies in that direction. George had just 
been hearing a rather magnified and distorted 
account of Alan’s part in crushing the at- 
tempted intimidation. As he came rather 
suddenly upon him in the doorway, his com- 
panion drew his attention, with a word or 
and a sneering laugh, towards Alan. 
George’s flushed face grew almost white with 
passion, and his blue eyes positively glared 
is they met Alan’s. He walked straight up 
to him, and without a preliminary word, 
brought down his clenched hand with a 
stinging blow on Alan’s cheek. — Alan’s 
amazement for the first moment arrested 
his indignation ; then the fierce tide of na- 
tural anger at the unprovoked insult rushed 
fiercely through his veins. He clenched his 
hand, he would have raised it—but a better 
impulse spoke within him, and then, almost 
like the sudden appearance of her gentle 
self, came the thought of Lenore. No; 
cost what it might, he would conquer him- 
self! He held the clenched hand down with 
ill the force of his will, the nails pressed 
into the palms with the force he was exerting 
over himself, and quietly and fixedly re- 
turned George’s fierce stare. 

A murmured “for shame!” broke from 
the by-standers, who had witnessed the un- 
provoked insult with indignant surprise, and 
Philip Dunbar saying quietly, “ Mr. Arnold, 
[think you will regret this,” drew Alan’s 
arm within his own, and leisurely walked 
away. They were immediately surrounded 
by some excited young men, who denounced 
inno measured terms George Arnold’s un- 
gentlemanlike conduct; for although the 
latter was certainly rather popular in Car- 
rington—being looked upon as a “ good 
tellow ”"—such a proceeding as this was, of 
course, beyond the pale of the toleration 
which his popularity could procure for him. 
Philip disengaged himself and Alan as 
quickly as possible from the eager, talking 
sroup, and the two walked silently home- 
wards, hardly exchanging a word until they 
were about to separate. Then Philip said, as 
he pressed Alan’s hand at parting : 


iwoO 


‘““Alan, you behaved splendidly! I am | 


proud of you. By your self-command you 
have put George in a far more humiliating 
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position than if you had returned his blow. 
Then it would have been just ‘ a row be- 
tween Arnold and Campbell.’ As it is, you 
have put the matter in its proper light—an 
unprovoked assault, of which he will be 
ashamed enough when he comes to himself 
I honour you more for your self-control 
to-night than for the pluck you showed to- 
day.” 

It was not often that Philip spoke so enthu- 
slastically, and his friend’s generous praise, 
conjoined with the approval of his con- 
science, made Alan feel more than repaid 
for his self-control and self-conquest. 

Next morning, as Alan was preparing to 
go down, as usual, to Mr. Dunbar’s office, a 
little note was handed to him. He had seen 
the handwriting before—not often—yet quite 
often enough to enable hin to recognise it 
without difficulty. He opened it with a heart 
beating a good deal more quickly than usual. 
It ran thus— 


* DEAR MR. CAMPBELL, 

“T have heard about last night. I can’t tell 
you how very, very much grieved I am; I heard, 
too, how nobly you behaved. I know my bro- 
ther will be sorry when the excitement is over. 
In the meantime, I can only ask you to over- 
look and forget it completely. I am sure you 
are generous enough to do so. 

** Yours most sincerely, 
“ LENORE A. ARNOLD. 

“ Tvystone, Wednesday.” 


It would be difficult to describe the 
pleasure with which Alan read this note— 
the more so that it came so unexpectedly. 
He could not restrain himself from kissing 
the signature, and keeping the little letter 
very near his heart all day—a very foolish 
fancy, some may think, for a sensible young 
man. Nor could he deny himself the satis- 
faction of writing just a line or two in reply, 
in a hand tremulous with the nervous excite- 
ment which he could not altogether restrain. 
And this is what he wrote : 


“ My DEAR MISS LENORE, 


“It zs forgotten, and will be thought of no 
more. Many thanks for your kind note. 
“Ever yours, 
* ALAN CAMPBELL. 
“ Wednesday.” 


Whether Lenore received Alan’s note with 


| as much pleasure as hers had given him 
| need not here be investigated. It may only 
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be observed that it survived many more 
valuable epistles, and was occasionally re- 
opened and looked at in after years. 


It so happened that Mrs. Junor, with an | 


unaccountableness which sometimes charac- 
terized her actions, had fixed upon the very 
next evening for one of her little evening 
parties. Possibly she may have had some 
idea of healing breaches, for she was a politic 
woman, in intention at least, although her 
intentions were not always productive of the 
desired results. She still retained her favour 
for Alan, and her belief in his future prosper- 
ity, and she would have been glad to do 
anything in her power to heal the differences 
which the political excitement had caused, 
and secure a renewal of the connection be- 
tween her son-in-law and Alan, without whose 
valuable and experienced assistance she 
rightly felt sure that George’s business must 
seriously suffer. Her invitations had, how- 
ever, been given previous to George’s open 
insult, or even she might have felt hopeless 
of mending matters. 

Alan, however, determined to go, partly 
to show that he cherished no ill-will towards 
the Arnold family and connection ; and 


good deal more because he hoped to meet 


Lenore. Her brother, he knew, he should 
not meet, as Mr. Fulton was that evening 
to entertain at dinner his friends and sup- 
porters at the “ British Lion,” and he felt an 
overpowering longing, to see Lenore and 
exchange a few words with her. 

He went early. Mrs. Junor was 
to see him, 
surprised. He had to wait for 
before any one from Ivystone appeared, and 
had to endure his impatience as he best 
could. 

‘“* I’m afraid we shall have very few from 
Ivystone to-night,” remarked Mrs. Junor to 
Alan, in her usual impressive and ingratia- 
ting manner. ‘‘ George, you see, en- 
gaged for the dinner this evening, and dear 
Addie is not very well, and hardly cares to 
go out without George. And Renée—well, 
I suppose we must not expect her, as Mr. 
Mortimer is expected home from a shooting 
expedition, and I suppose he will be too 
tired to come. You have heard of dear 
Renée’s good fortune, I suppose, Mr. Camp- 
bell?” 

Alan had not, 
look showed a very 
matter. 


“charmed” 


is 


and his eager, 
special interest 


inquiring 


| Mr. 


as well as inwardly somewhat | 
some time | 


| did not seem to either Alan or 
| like an ordinary evening. 
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* Not heard of it? Ah! these elections, 
you see, throw everything else into the 
shade, or else her engagement would have 
been generally known by this time. The 
dear girl! Iam so glad of her good fortune. 
Mortimer is such an excellent faréz, 
has a beautiful estate—quite a little palace 
they say his house and establishment is ; and 
then he is such an amiable, nice young man ; 
and they are so attached,’ added Mrs. 
Junor, in a less enthusiastic tone, as if that 
were a secondary consideration. 

Alan felt very glad, indeed, to hear of 
Renée’s good fortune. Mrs. Junor went 
on— 

‘“‘ My private opinion is, from some little 
things I saw, that Lenore might have had 
him if she had chosen to encourage him. 
She was his first acquaintance, you know, 
and I rather think it was she who first 
brought him to Carrington. But then she 
never did encourage him, and Renée is far 
more suitable. Anything like state and 
grandeur is thrown away on dear Lenore. 
She is so peculiar in her indifference to it.” 

Just then the entrance of Lenore herself 
interrupted Mrs. Junor’s conversational flow, 
and Alan was left to rejoice privately over 
the piece of news he had just heard. Le- 
nore’s eye caught his almost immediately, 
and there was a certain mutual conscious 
ness in their meeting, and in the slight colour 
which flushed Lenore’s cheek as she smiled 
her greeting, which seemed to add a secret 
and delightful charm to the pleasure which 
Alan always found in her society. 

There was no opportunity for any private 
conversation during the evening, which 
passed as all such evenings do, though it 
Lenore just 
There was an 1r- 
repressible sense of mutual confidence and 
sympathy, which found unconscious ex- 
pression in involuntary modulations of tone, 


or in looks from which a hidden meaning 


| could not be banished, when the chances of 


| what from the 


| stances which 


n the | 


| which she expected 


the evening brought them together, which 
made that evening, then and ever after, 
seem an enchanted time, standing out some- 
ordinary background of life 
But the matter of the notes, and the circum- 
gave rise to them, had not 
even been alluded to between them when 
the party at last broke up. Lenore lingered 
behind the waiting the carriage 
to convey her home 


rest, for 
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when it called for her brother at the ‘British | Ivystone, prolonging the first sweet moments 


Lion.” Alan hoped in his heart that it | 
would not come, and he waited to see. 

‘IT don’t think it can be coming,” said 
Lenore, at last. 
forgotten, and George has gone home with- 
out me. He never would remember unless 
Thomas did.” 

‘Stay all night then, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Junor, but Alan interposed, rather eagerly, 
that if Miss Lenore would allow him, and 
was not afraid of the walk, it would give him 
great pleasure to see her home. 


‘But it would be so far for you to come | 


and go back,” said Lenore. 


‘Tl he walk is nothing for me,” said Alan, 


with a smile, which told her plainly that he | 
was sincere in speaking of the pleasure it | 


would give him. She made no further ob- 
jection, and bidding Mrs. Junor good-night, 
they set out together, Alan having first care- 
rotect her from the slight chill of the Sep- 
tember air. 


‘Miss Lenore, how can I thank you | 
said Alan, before | 
they had left Mrs. Junor’s house a hundred | 


enough for your note?” 


yards behind them. 
‘ How can I thank you for your forbear- 
” 
ince 


She did not finish the sentence. Perhaps 
: slight quiver in her voice would not per- | 


mit, but it was not necessary. The silence 
was as expressive as words. 

It was a pretty long walk, but neither of 
them found it so, though they walked slowly 
along the winding road, with the stars softly 


| the white-faced black pony which had been 
so early an acquaintance, and which was 
very sensibly standing quite still, while its 
driver, Mr. Arnold’s servant, was making in- 
effectual attempts to right the fallen vehicle. 
As Alan approached the man he could easily 
| discover from the stupid manner in which 
he replied to his questions that he was in 
such a condition of intoxication as to make 
him anything but a safe charioteer; and Alan 
felt sure that George Arneld would never 
have entrusted him with the reins had he 
not been himself still further overpowered. 

George’s prostrate form lay quite motion 


shimmering down above the tall trees, and | 
the waning moon rising in the eastern hori- | 


zon. Neither knew exactly how it came 


about. Perhaps the magnetism of the little | 


hand that lay on Alan’s arm was too much 
for his resolution ; perhaps the secret con- 


sciousness between them must necessarily | 
At all events, be- | 
fore they had reached the end of their walk, | 


find expression in words. 


the barriers of Alan’s reserve had been bro- 


ken down, and Lenore knew, what perhaps | 
she had before felt, that she was enshrined | 


in Alan’s inmost heart ; while Alan, in re- 
turn, knew that that which he had hardly 
dared to hope for was true, and that the 
treasure of Lenore’s love was really his. 
‘And I may dare to hope to call you my 
own Lenore?” said Alan, marvelling at his 
own boldness, as they stood at the gate of | 


“ T think the man must have 


fully seen Lenore sufficiently wrapped up to | 


of certainty and mutual understanding, 
| which neither wished to terminate. 
“Yours nowand for ever,” said Lenore, in a 
low but firm tone, the tone of one who 
would not promise rashly, but who, having 
promised, would never go back. 
They walked very silently up the long 
avenue, and parted almost where they had 
parted so short a time before, on the evening 
| when Alan, thrilled by Lenore’s unexpected 

sympathy, had, for the first time, almost un- 
consciously permitted himself to hope. But 
, now the full certainty ofeach other’s love and 
| mutual confidence irradiated, with an unex- 
tinguishable sunshine, a path which they 
knew must have its perplexities and difficul- 
ties before it could conduct them to the 
| issue they desired. Alan at last compelled 
| himself to take a fond leave of Lenore, pro- 
mising to see her again next day, and 
walked rapidly down the avenue with a 
| heart so light, a happiness so intense, that it 
| seemed as if no burden of care could ever 
be heavy again. 

He had not left the gate of Ivystone very 
far behind, when he heard a crash on the 
road in front of him, and hastening forward, 
could dimly distinguish the outlines of a 


| vehicle which had been upset just where a 


sharp turn combined with a slight uneven- 
ness of the road to make careful driving es- 
pecially necessary. 

As he came up, the presentiment which had 
already sprung up in his mind was fully veri- 


| fied. He recognised, even in the dim light, 


| less where he had fallen heavily, evidently 
| not having been able to make any attempt 
| to save himself. 
| head, satisfied himself that he was breathing, 


Alan anxiously raised his 


though quite insensible, and then laid him 
gently down until, with such assistance as 


eae 


ot eases. 
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the man was able to give him, he had got 
the carriage raised into its ordinary position, 
the horse still standing with most commend- 
able patience. Then, Alan, almost unas- 
sisted, succeeded after some difficulty in 
getting George’s insensible form laid in the 
carriage, and, taking the pony’s bridle, led it 
slowly towards Ivystone, the man, who was 
now tolerably sobered, following, evidently 
rather ashamed of himself. 

Alan stopped the vehicle at some little 
distance from the house-door, while he went 


forward and rang the bell. It was answered 


by Lenore herself, the only one up in the 


house. She had gone into the library, where 
a fire had been burning as the evening had 
been slightly chilly, and had been standing 
over the still red embers dreamily thinking 
over the 

her, and over the possibilities that lay in the 
future ; wondering whether George could be 
brought to look with any favour upon an al- 
liance which she knew could not, at first, be 
otherwise than most distasteful to him. Not 
that she felt herself called upon to defer to 
her brother's unreasonable prejudice in the 
matter, but that, like every true woman, she 
would wish to enter into the new relation- 
ship with the sympathy and approval of the 
nearest and dearest of her old life 

She looked startled at Alan’s reappear- 
ance when she had expected to see her bro- 
ther ; and her quick perception could easily 
read in his face that his reappearance had a 
somewhat serious cause. 

“Lenore, dearest,” he said, putting his arm 
affectionately round her, ‘‘ you must try not 
to alarm yourself ; but your brother has had 
an upset. He is not seriously hurt, but you 
had better go and prepare his wife while I 
have him brought in.” 

Lenore 


new happiness which had come to 


very white, but without a 
word she hastened to Mrs. Arnold’s room to 
communicate to her, without alarming her 
unnecessarily, the sudden tidings. In the 
meantime Alan, with the assistance of 
Thomas, carried in George and laid him on 
a sofa, still quite stunned and 


grew 


insensible. 


to Lenore when she returned, he jumped 


juries, Lenort 


| that she 


lof an 
"Th raity lw ¢ } rj | 
Phen, waiting only to speak a cheering word 
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into the carriage and drove rapidly back t 
Carrington to find and bring back the doctor 
When he returned with Dr. Wilmot, they 
found George still insensible, though, und 
Lenore’s quiet self-possessed direction, ever 
thing had been done for his comfort that w: 
possible before the doctor’s arrival. Mrs. 
Arnold had gone at once into hysterics, 
Renée found enough to do in restoring 
to composure, so that there was no one 
Lenore to look after the chief sufferer. And 
the insight which her hospital visits in th 
south had into the treatment of 
wounds gave her a readiness and aptitud 
that did good service. 


While 


her 


ven 


Vilmot examined George’s in- 
and Alan talked in subdued 
tones in the library, the former feeling, 


in these anxious moments, the comfort 


ven 
ind 
support of Alan’s manly and tender nature. 
If anything had been needed to extinguish 
in his mind every spark of resentment against 
Lenore’s brother, the sight of him now, a 
prostrate sufferer, would have done it, and 
added to his thankfulness that he had been 
able to restrain himself from returning 
unprovoked blow. 


the 
And the accident had 
riveted another link of sympathy and tender- 
ness between himself and Lenore. At last, 
after what seemed long suspense, the exami- 
nation was over, and Dr. Wilmot pronounced 
George’s injuries, which were chiefly about 
the head, serious enough to require the 
greatest care, but held out good hopes ofa 
favourable recovery. Alan remained in the 
house until doctor’s treatment had 
brought George back to at least a measure 
as much, the doctor pri- 
vately told him, as could be expected at 
present, taking into consideration the com- 
bined effects of the fall and of George's pre- 
vious condition of helpless intoxication. Then 


the 


of consciousness, 


taking leave once more of Lenore, with an 
irrepressible expression of his thankfulness 
had not the 
and had thus escaped almost certain injuries, 
he went to rest after the excitement 
so eventful, f 


been in carriage, 

home 

and full of 

momentous bearing on his future happiness. 
(70 be concluded tn our next.) 


evening sO 
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“OWAPPELLE.” 
Inscribed, by permission, to the Hon. Alexander Morris. 


] N Lac Qu’Appelle, the legends tell, 
Of old a calling voice did dwell, 

Which speaking to the stranger ear, 

Awoke dismay and bred a fear— 


This voice unseen and yet so near. 


Where dwells the voice? The Lake is fair, 
Yet coveteth more beauty rare,— 

Doth rob the hill-sides of their green, 
Their autumn tints and purpling sheen ; 
Then reacheth upwards to the sky 

For changing hues which melt and die, 
‘Tranquil repeats the every star, 

Clasps shade and sunshine near and far, 


Till wakes the wind each prize to mar. 


’Tis like the heart of man—this Lake, 
Which all things bright doth seek and take, 
Which craveth every pleasure nigh, 


And longs for those beyond, or high, 


Till, roughened by some rising pain, 


His fair delights take wing again. 


So in the heart, as in this Lake, 

A spirit-voice doth surely dwell, 
Which ever to the ear of life 

‘The lesson of that life doth tell. 
Heed well each tone, ’tis Heaven's care, 
And weep should it become more rare ; 
It is thy listening soul that hears 


The unknown voice of kindred spheres. 


Winnipeg. 
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THE NEWSPAPER PRESS AND THE LAW OF LIBEL. 


J. KING, 


* Before 
** thought. * Thought 
**conceived, instantly 


this 
* & will 
y written, instantly 
Sudden, ins 
1e reign of the human wor 
** form of a book; the book will arrive too late. 


+ ] 
poie to pole, 
sé 4} 

t 


HESE are the words of Lamartine —a 

great representative Frenchman, and 
one of the staunchest friends of popular liber- 
ty that have appeared in modern times. They 
were written many years ago ; they were true 
words when they were written, and they are 
becoming truer and more capable of fulfil- 
ment every day and moment of our lives. 
We are rapidly approaching the last quarter 
of the century in which Lamartine penned 
them, and, as we cast our eyes swiftly back- 
ward, how wondrous is the spectacle which 
this ceaseless progress of the power of the 
Press presents? ‘ How noiseless,” says De 
Quincey, “is the growth of corn! Watch 
“it night and day for a week, and you will 
“never see it growing ; but return, after two 
“months, and you will find it all whitening 
“‘for the harvest. Such, and so impercep- 
“tible in the stages of their motion, have 
“been the victories of the Press.” From 
small and insignificant beginnings it has 
gradually become that great engine of intel- 
ligence which, as Thackeray tells us in his 
“ Pendennis,” “ never slumbers and never 


“sleeps, whose ambassadors are in every 
 enjart 


juarter of the globe, whose couriers are 


“upon every road, whose officers march 
“along with armies, and whose ubiquitous 


“envoys walk into statesmen’s cabinets—” 


suggesting, directing, and controlling the | 
policies of nations and the destinies of the | 


world. The newspaper press, especially, has, 
in our day, through the influence of educa- 
tion, commerce, and freedom, acquired a 
range and intensity of action unparalleled in 


history. Every day’s occurrences area living | 
witness to the energy and extent of the in- | 


fluence which it exercises over human so- 
ciety in every stage and phase of its exist- 


century shall have run out, Journalism will be the whole Press 


M.A., BERLIN. 


the whole human 


spread abroad in the world with the rapidity of light. Instantly 
y understood at the extremities of the earth, it will speed from 
t, burning with the fervour of soul which made it burst forth, it will | 
iin all its plenitude ; it will not have time to ripen, to accumulate into tl 


Us 


The only book possible from to-day is the Newspaper.” 


ence. The vast increase in the habit of 
reading is attended with a corresponding 
increase of publications of all descriptions, 
suited to every kind of taste, and every de 

gree of capacity and intelligence. But, while 
every class of literature is supplied in amaz- 
ing profusion, the extraordinary increase ol 
political and of fugitive and periodical wri 

tings is a striking characteristic of the modern 
press, and certainly must be reckoned fore- 
most amongst the means of that active and 
omnipotent sway which it exerts over the 
minds of so many millions of people. Pro- 
found folios may suit academic cloisters and 
the lucubrations of ourUniversities and higher 
schools of learning ; but the full influence of 
free publications on the minds, manners, 
actions, and habits of men in social life must 
be almost altogether effected by the more 
rapid and lively appeals of reviews, maga- 
zines, and other similar periodicals, but above 
all of newspapers. The Monthly has now 
superseded the Quarterly, and the daily and 
weekly press rules the hour. The statistics 
of publication prove this incontestably. Not 
to speak of Great Britain and the United 
States, where the power of the newspaper 


| may be said to be supreme, we find that in 


Canada the growth of newspaper literature 
has been something truly marvellous. Less 
than fifty years ago there were published in 
the old Province of Canada just nineteen 
newspapers, only six of which appeared semi- 
weekly. There are now published through- 
out the Dominion and in Newfoundland, 
which, we shall hope, willsome day unite its 
political fortunes with our own, close on to 
five hundred newspapers and periodicals of 
all descriptions. In 1867, when Confedera- 


| tion was inaugurated, 14,000,000 newspa- 
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pers were distributed through the Canadian | 
Post Office alone ; during the first half of the } 
year 1873, the number was 25,480,000, an | 


rease vastly out of proportion to the in- | 
rea The last two years | 
have no doubt added largely to this immense | 


ise of population. 


| 
| 
circulation, and we can well believe that | 
the impulse given to it will be materially in- | 
creased, in the rural districts of the country | 
especially, when the Government sees fit to 
abandon its restrictive policy towards the 
press, and the obnoxious impost on news- 
papers shall have been finally and forever 
ibolished. But it is not merely in the mass 
of publication issuing from the newspaper 
press that this extraordinary change is seen ; 
the advance and improvement in the whol» 
uality of its productions are not one whit 
remarkable. Any one who has even 
cursorily compared the newspapers of to- 
day with the corresponding publications of— 
say thirty years ago, must have been struck 
with the vastly superior information, the in- 
creased vigour of thought and style, the infi- 
nitely higher command of all the weapons 
of journalism, and all the means and appli- 
ances for producing effect on readers, and 
upon all those whose knowledge and opin- 
ions are derived by daily intercourse with 
great newspaper world. 
That so much power and activity should 
inaccompanied by any tendency to trans- 
gression and excess; that so much of good 
id utility should exist without its leaven of 
| and abuse, was more than could be ex- 
pected. On the contrary, it was only na- 
tural that, as the energies of the engine 
became more and more developed, its dan- 
rous tendencies must become more con- 
spicuous, and of course call for adequate 
safeguards against a redundant vigour. 
Vhile every one, therefore, must have been 
k with the progressive influence and 
thority of the press in Britain and in this 
country, there is no person but must also 
have been impressed with the corresponding 
ncrease of appeals to the law against the 
mischief of its exuberance and licentious- 
Libel suits and informations, in Can- 
ada especially, are growing “ thick as leaves | 
in Vallambrosa,” and every few months the 
ublic ear is arrested, and the public taste 
regaled, with reports of proceedings in which 
individuals, more or less obscure or distin- 
guished, have come into our courts of jus- 


tice 
ri 


e to claim the protection of the law against 


ICS5 


sc 
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the calumniators and censurers of their 
conduct. It is of the last importance, there- 


| fore, that this law for punishing and restrain- 


ing the excesses of journalists and all other 
public writers should be fairly understood, 
and that the reasons which have determined 
it and the principles upon which these are 
founded, should be fairly stated, and, if 


| necessary, freed from all misrepresentation. 


There is all the more necessity for this when 


| we consider that, in libel suits and indict- 


ments for libel, as in all other controversies 
of a legal nature, public opinion is, generally 
speaking, divided. The alleged aggrievor, 
and the aggrievee, who alleges the grievance, 
has each his circle, wide or narrow as it may 
be, of friends and sympathisers, and, which- 
ever way the complaint is determined, or 
whether it be determined at all or not, there 
are always some persons who are dissatisfied 
with the result, who are ready to exclaim 
against the process which has brought it 
about, or perhaps to condemn those learned 
but much abused gentlemen who are popu- 
larly supposed to be the authors and finishers 
of most of the iniquity that is in the world. 

The English law of libel, on which our 
own is based, and of which it is in fact a 
transcript, is by no means an ancient law. 
On the contrary, it speaks little for the 
boasted freedom of Englishmen, and the pro- 
gress of liberty of opinion amongst them, that 
the law, 2s it now is on their statute books, 
should have been the product of compara- 
tively recent, and, at the same time, of slow 
and wearisome legislation. That it has an 
ancient origin, however, may be very safely 
assumed ; but what that origin is, is a mat- 
ter of pure historical curiosity. Whether it 
came to us from the Court of Star Chamber, 
or from the Roman Republic or Emperors, 
is quite beside the present enquiry. The 
claims of every law to the respect of those 
who live under it must rest on its operation 
and influence, rather than on any merit of 
pedigree ; and the vices of its birth-time or 
birth-place are of slight importance if its 
actual condition and effects are found to be 
sound and salutary. 

Libel has been variously defined. In the 
courts of this country the definition generally 
adopted is, that it is ‘a publication, without 
justification or lawful excuse, which is cal- 
culated to injure the reputation of another, 
by exposing him to hatred, contempt, or ridi- 
cule.” There must be (I.) a writing ; (IL.) 
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an unjustifiable publication thereof; (III.) | Parliament of the country, or any other libels 


an offensive tendency to vilify or lower in 


public estimation ; and (IV.) a malicious in- | 


tent to produce such effect. Considered in 
the abstract, this definition may appear, 
perhaps, vague and unsatisfactory ; but when 
applied in the concrete—when the particu- 
lar writing is properly tested, and the ques- 
tion is to be decided whether that be or be 
not marked by the required characteristics— 
much of the difficulty vanishes ; and, except 
where prejudice or partisanship warp the 
judgment, there are few cases wherein any 
two intelligent persons would long differ in 
deciding whether the libellous qualities are 
made out or not. 

No publication, therefore, being libellous 
but such as is distinguished by all the above 
criteria, it is at once seen what a wide and 
multifarious field of free publication is left 
totally open from the restraints of the law. 
Here, as in England, the law applies only 
to written compositions. Words spoken, 
however defamatory and malicious, are sub- 
ject to nocriminal proceedings, though they 
may, in certain cases, be the subject of a 
civil action. Neither will the noxious or 
defamatory tendency of the writing alone 
constitute libel, where the circumstances 
are such as to negative a wicked or mali- 
cious, and to raise a presumption of honest 
and conscientious, motive, in the publisher ; 
while, as we shall hereafter see, the publisher 
may establish a good defence by alleging 
the truth of the matters charged as libellous, 
and proving that it was for the public benefit 
that they should be published. 

The procedure by which the law is en- 
forced requires little explanation. Blasphem- 
ous, immoral, treasonable, or seditious libels, 
not being of individual application, can of 
course only be regarded as public crimes 
the object of penal proceedings. Libels 
affecting individual character are also re 
garded as crimes, being contra bonos mores, 


and hostile to the peace and harmony of 


society, but,as they are injurious to individual 
reputation as well, the injured party may 
seek redress in a civil action for damages. 
All libels are thus punishable criminally ; 
libels of a private character are, in addition, 
the subjects of a suit for private reparation. 
The criminal proceedings are either firstly, by 
an ex-officio information filed by the Attorney- 
General on behalf of the Crown, for libels 
on the Sovereign, her Representative, the 


lic 


prosecute 5 
i 


of a public nature, which that high pul 
officer may think proper 
secondly, by a criminal information granted 
by the Court of Queen’s Bench, at the in- 
stance of any injured party, on affidavits 
stating the publication of the libel, and 
serting distinctly the informant’s inno: 

of the imputations cast upon him; or thi 

by an indictment, in the ordinary cot 
before a grand jury. The first mode 
course only resorted to against libels of a very 
grave 


to 


public nature. The second is generally 
pursued in cases of libels on persons of some 
rank or station, or where the 
flagrant a character as t 
dinary interposition of the Court ; 


19 c 
wel 1S Ol 


» call for an extr 
for it 


be observed that the proceeding by 


crimi 
information supersedes the office of the gr 
jury, and the party is cal 
and held to bail, on the mere filin 
information, with permission 

instead of the preliminary finding 

by the grand inquest. The thir 
proceeding is adopted in cases where neither 
the Crown interposes, nor the case is such as 


up mtoy 


to be a fit subject for an application to the 
Court for a criminal information, and when 
the party 
avenging 
damages. 

Although, in country, newspapers 
are extremely unsparing in their criticisms 
of the Government of the day, and _indi- 
vidual Ministers of the Crown, it is many 
years since either the one or the other has 
stood forward among the complainants 
against journalists. This is due, ina large 
measure, to the very general acceptance with 
which our system of government is adminis- 
tered by men of all parties in the State, the 
general acquaintance of the people with the 
principles of constitutional rule, and the 
uniform forbearance shown all statesmanly 
efforts by those who, through the press, are 
the vigilant guardians of the Commonwealth, 
The circumstances would indeed be most 
extraordinary, which would warrant, in Ca- 
nada, any prosecution, on the part of a 
Government, of a newspaper or any news- 
paper writer. Public opinion has been so 
thoroughly settled on this point, that it would 
not tolerate anything savouring of tyranny or 
persecution of a public journal, no matt 
how bitter, or determinedly hostile and 
compromising, its utterancesmight be aga: 


his wrongs to a civil action for 


this 


er 
un- 
nst 
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those who fill our highest offices of State. 
The time has long since gone by, and will 
never come again, when it will be a received 
doctrine in Osgoode Hall, as it was in West- 


minster Hall before the Revolution, that | party feeling is kept at a white heat, so long 


‘‘no man may publish a writing reflecting on 
the Government, or upon the character, or 
even the capacity and fitness, of any one 
employed in it;” and when we shall have 
Canadian Judges declaring, as the English 
Judges of that day declared, that “‘to possess 
the people with an ill opinion of the Govern- 
inent, that is the Ministry, is a libel,” and 
that ‘ there can be no reflection on those 
who are in office under Her Majesty, but 
it must cast some reflection on the Queen 
who employs them.” Such a doctrine would 
be manifestly irreconcilable with the inter- 
ests of any political party which, being in 
power to-day, may be summarily ejected to- 
morrow. In the one case, the party wishes 
to retain the rich prize which it has secured, 
in the other, to regain what it has lost, and, 
in either case, its best and only hope is to 
prepossess the nation with a bad opinion of 
its adversaries. However far public opinion 


would sustain them, no Ministry could, with 
the leverage afforded by a few indictments 
for libel, ever hope to stop the torrent of 
free journalism under the secret guidance of 


even a weak and impotent, much less of a 
powerful, Opposition. Experience has shown 
Ministers and administrators that it is more 
expedient and agreeable to act upon the 
ex talionts, to select weapons of defence 
from the same armoury which has supplied 
their opponents, and to retaliate, when- 
ever necessary, with criticisms as keen and 
trenchant, and denunciations as strong as 
those with which they are themselves as- 
sailed. Public measures, and the public 
characters of our statesmen, are now attacked 
with the greatest severity. There is the wid- 
est possible latitude to newspapers in every- 
thing concerning these, and, although there 
are occasional excesses in this way—ex- 
cesses that, in the interest of journalism 
itself, are very much to be deplored—yet 
the mutual check which newspapers hold 
over each other, and the restraint which en- 
lightened public opinion imposes on them 
all, will always prevent anything like news- 
paper despotism. It is doubtful, indeed, 
whether the average political temper of the 
Canadian people would be satisfied with 
anything different in the average political 


39 


tone of the Canadian Press. They are 


| themselves the best judges of their highest 


interests, and of the conduct of those to 
whom they are entrusted, and, so long as 


as party energies have to be rallied and party 
zeal inflamed, so long will they look for 
powerful denunciations on the one side and 
powerful vindications on the other. The 
time is past, however, when the malignant 
diatribes of a Junius against regal imbecility, 
and the vile rancour and venal pen of a 
Swift towards a political party, can be made 
palatable by pungency of style and the popu- 
lar sympathy called forth by State prosecu- 
tions. Gross and wicked attacks upon the 
Crown and the Government would not now 
be tolerated merely for the sake of their dic- 
tion, and constitutional freedom has been so 
well ascertained, and is so thoroughly under- 
stood by all classes of our people, that the 
unwholesome stimulant to the most hateful 
kinds of political virulence now happily no 
longer exists. Still, it must be admitted, 
there is a wide margin for improvement, 
even in this respect, by the press of this 
country. There is a prevailing tendency to 
regard great public questions less from that 
elevated plane where alone their real excel- 
lences or defects are visible, than from that 
lower level where both these are painfully 
confused by the presentations to the view of 
matters purely private and personal which, 
whether true or untrue, are wholly extra- 
neous to the subject of discussion. The 
imputation of base motives, mean intentions, 
and low designs and ambitions, is as fre- 
quent as it is uncalled for in the interests of 
truth and justice. Unhappily, it is some- 
times difficult to discriminate nicely between 
the influences, on the national polity, of a 
statesman’s known private character, habits, 
or disposition, and the influences which usu- 
ally or naturally sway him in public life, 
and govern his actions there. Where he is 
foolish enough to allow the one banefully to 
affect the other, to misuse his official posi- 
tion for his own personal gain, or to permit 


| the sordid interests of self to control those 


higher and all important functions in the 
discharge of which he is a trustee for the 
public, and the public alone, he cannot 
complain if the press treat him as a dan- 
gerous common enemy and employ weapons 
of attack not commonly used in party hos- 
tilities. There is, however, too general a 
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disposition in Canadian journalism to see no 
virtues in eminent public men with whom it 
differs politically, to give them no quarter, 
and to hound them down with the meanest 
species of personal detraction. Because a 
man is selfish and grasping in his ordinary, 
every day business, it does not follow that he 
is, or will be,a grovelling self-seeker as a Min- 
ister of the Crown or leader of an Opposition. 
No man can rise to political eminence or 
distinction, in this or any other country, 
without having some capacity for govern- 
ment, and some qualifications for executive 
administration ; and he is fairly entitled to 
receive honour and credit for whatever good 
there is in him. Fox and Sheridan were 
spendthrifts and gamblers, and even worse 
han that, in private life, but, as parliament- 
rians, they pleaded eloquently for econo- 
my in the public service, and wise and con- 
stitutional expenditure of the people’s money. 
Burke was a blameless citizen, but was guilty 
of many public blunders. In the incessant 
heat and passion of politics in Canada, we 
have been driven to forget this —to identify 
the statesman with the individual, minus his 
ficial dignity and responsibilities, and to 
deal with him, less in the one capacity than 
n the other. The press, we fear, has accus- 


t¢ tomed the popular mind, by far too much, to 
this pernicious and degr: ading system of poli- 


tical warfare. It cannot, therefore, in its 
mission as a popular educator, accomplish 
anything grander or more ennobling for the 
public mind and taste than thoroughly to 
dredge out these channels, too long choked 
with stagnant impurities, and fill them with 

uurer and more healthful stream of jour- 
nalistic thought and sentiment. 

An objection that has sometimes been 
raised against the law of libel as a whole is, 
that it is not defined, as the law is in regard 
to some other offences of a civil or criminal 
nature—that the various kinds of libel are 
not set down and enumerated in our statute 
book, and that the precise limits of the 
offence are so far unascertained. The 
smallest amount of reflection will convince 

one that an objection more superfi- 
could not be conceived. Those who 

e urged it must have considered very in- 
quately the peculiarly intellectual nature 
the offence, and the very wide distinc- 
tion that separates it from all ordinary delin- 
juencies which consist in some physical act 


operating against corporeal persons or pro- 
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perty. What definition could any law-giver 
devise to embrace and mark out every spe- 
cies of composition which may be a means 
of occasioning any one of the innumerable 
species of injury which the characters and 
feelings of men are capable of sustaining ? 
Clearly, the only approach to definition 
which could be attempted, must be made 
with reference to the tendency and inten- 
tion of the writing. To describe, or enu- 
merate, or classify the writings themselves, 
by any other criteria, is obviously impossi- 
ble ; and even taking this, the most certain 
mode of description which the subject ad- 
mits, it is evident that the most elaborate 
efforts must end at last in a generality of 
description not less vague than that which 
our Courts from necessity adopt. It is easy 
for the definer to declare that every writing, 
imputing to any individual a legal crime, is 
libellous ; and he may extend the definition 
with certainty to every writing imputing any 
moral offence. But where will he discover 
the terms to mark out all the other compo- 
sitions or symbols, which, imputing neither 
legal nor moral guilt, yet having, when wan- 
tonly published, a tendency to vilify, or ren- 
der ridiculous, or provoke, the law wisely 
considers as fit subjects for punishment ? 
But does any rational man suppose that 
anything is gained in point of certainty of 
reasoning, or security of freedom, by any 
such legislative definitions as these, or any 
others which could be arrived at, on a sub- 
ject at once so subtle and multifarious ? 
General definitions on moral and practical 
questions are, indeed, the least certain and 
most hazardous things imaginable ; and no- 
thing is so easy as to stretch or contract 
them, in their application, for the admission 
or exclusion of any particular facts. Those, 
therefore, who reject any but a law of defi- 
nition, must either be content to leave the 
transgressions of the press entirely without 
control, or they must admit the State for their 
critics as well as their rulers, according to 
Milton’s phrase, and adopt the expedient 
of a preliminary censorship. 

The fact is well known—for it is a fact of 
history—that, in Canada as well as in Eng- 
land, juries are, and have been for over 
eighty years past, the sole judges of the law 
as well as the fact in all civil actions and 
in all criminal indictments for libel. The law 
in that respect was first settled in 1792, by 
what is known as Fox’s Libel Act—the same 











Charles James Fox who, twenty years before, | 
had spoken with such flippant scorn of the | 
constitutional rights of juries, but who, ral- | 
lied by Erskine in the forum and by Chatham | 
in the Peers’ House of Parliament, subse- | 
quently confessed his errors, and became | 
one of the ablest and most courageous cham- 
pions of popular liberty that have appeared 
in any age. But the struggle which culmin- 
ated in Fox’s Declaratory Act was a hard 
and desperate struggle, and vexatious, be- 
yond all description, to the advocates of 
freedom of opinion and the friends of a free 
press. ‘Trial by jury was the only security 


for that freedom, yet, for how many long | 


and wearisome years was it found to have 
no place in the law of England? Until Fox 
and Erskine, with their matchless eloquence, 
and the mysterious Junius, with his thunder- 
ing invectives, threw themselves into the 
arena on the side of truth and justice, ev 
officio informations for libel were levelled by 
the Crown with crushing effect against pub- 
lic writers, and the intervention of grand 
juries, between them and its vengeance, was 
unknown. ‘The Courts were the ready and 
pliant instruments of the Government in the 
administration of the law. Petit juries, be- 


fore whom an indictment for libel was tried, | 
were steadily and persistently denied the | 


right of judging of the criminality of the 
charge. 
merely upon the question of publication, 
and of the truth or falsity of the innuendoes 


or meaning put upon the statements alleged | 


to be libellous, while the true and material 
issue, of whether the paper was libellous at 


all or not, was declared to be no part of their | 


duty, and entirely beyond their jurisdiction. 
In the case of Almon, the 
seller who was tried for reprinting and 
selling the inflammatory letter of Junius 
to George Iil., this outrageous doctrine 
was shown to have too many precedents, 


and was enforced with startling clearness | 


by Lord Justice Mansfield, who presided 
at the trial. In the case of Woodfall, 
the original publisher of the letter, who 
figures conspicuously in those days, the 
same extraordinary rule was laid down 
His Lordship there told the jury that, “as 
for the intention, the malice, the sedition, 
or any harder words which might be given 
in informations for libel, public or private, 
they were merely formal words, mere words 
of mere inferences of law, with 


course, 
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| only.” 


They were required to pronounce | 
| law abler and more determined assailants, 


London book- | 
| lor Camden, were of high repute in English 
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which the jury were not to concern them- 
selves,” But the jury, in that case, as in one 
or two others, very adroitly found the de- 
fendant “ guilty of printing and publishing 
This was a result, however, that was 
seldom reached, for, generally speaking, if 
the jury itself was not packed by the pro- 
secution, it was overawed by the presence 
and threatening appeals of the highest law 
officers of the Crown. That it might acquit 


was of course undeniable, but it was ex- 


tremely difficult, nay, almost impossible, to 
secure an acquittal from any jury who were 
adjured and menaced by the greatest legal 
functionaries of the time with the conse- 
quences to themselves, to society and the 
State, of violating their oaths by disregard- 
ing the plain directions of the constituted 
oracles of the law. A doctrine so mon- 
strous as that referred to, which placed such 
fearful restrictions upon the natural rights of 
juries, was clearly fatal to the liberty of the 
press. It was viewed with hatred and in- 
tense alarm, and was severely criticized and 
condemned by the friends of outspoken 
journalism throughout the kingdom. The 
popular cause, which at first was weak and 
wavering, became irresistibly stronger and 
more aggressive. Its friends in Parliament 
re-animated its friends outside, and they, in 
turn, made the whole country ring with the 
clamours of their agitation. Never had a 


or vindicators more powerful. Both were 
tremendously in earnest, and each were foe- 
men worthy of the other’s steel. But the 
fetters which bound the journalist were al- 
ready breaking. His claims received a fresh 
impuise and gained new strength from their 
espousal by many who, like Lord Chancel- 


| jurisprudence. Pitt said it was imperatively 
| necessary that the practice of the courts, in 
trials for libel, should be made conformable 
to the spirit of the constitution ; while those 
who saw that the liberty of the press would 
| be placed at the mercy of the judges, stea- 
| dily maintained that the doctrines thus 
| enunciated were a dangerous usurpation of 
| the powers of jurors on the part of the judi- 
ciary, and that the jury had a strict right 
to deal with the whole matter of the crimi- 
nality or innocence of every defendant in a 
trial for libel, and to determine it, as they 
saw fit, according to the nature and circum- 
stances of the publication. 






















































The controversy raged for years with 
varying fortune; but at length found re- 
pose in the Act referred to, which has 
since been embodied in our own law. 
That Act declared that, in all trials for 
libel, the jury ‘ may give a general verdict 
‘of guilty or not guilty upon the whole 
‘* matter put in issue,” and “shall not be re- 
‘ quired or directed by the Court or Judge ” 
to find the defendant guilty ‘merely on 
“the proof of the publication” of the 
paper charged to bea libel, “and of the 
‘sense ascribed to the same” in the indict- 
ment or information. Thus, at last, were the 
jury made the sole arbiters of every question 
of the kind that may demand enquiry and 
decision in our courts of justice. The wis- 
dom and beneficent results of the change 
which was thus effected need not be en- 
larged upon. They are so universally felt 
and acknowledged ‘that, despite the many 
:mendments which, year by year, are being 
made in the practice of our legal tribunals, 
no amendment has been asked or attempted 
in the established practice of giving juries 
the largest possible powers with respect to 
the administration of the law of libel. Nor 
will there be any so long as the law 
remains in its present indefinite shape. 
The people of this country, who prize 
and revere the institution of trial by jury, 
should not forget that the very indefinite- 
ness of libel has materially contributed 
to bring its practical administration so pe- 
culiarly within the jury’s province. Had the 
law of libel been written and defined, like 

1e law against fapgery for example, there is 
little doubt that, to this day, the application 
of the law tothe particular facts of each 
case would, in libel cases, as in the other 
species of offence, have remained entirely 
with the judge, instead of being, as it is now, 
vested in the hands of the jury. The case 
of libel would not have been made, indeed 
it would not have required to be made, an 
exception to thé ordinary rule that the crimi- 
nality or innocence of any particular act is 
the result of the judgment which the law 
pronounces on that act, and must, therefore, 
always be a question of law, and not a 
question of fact ; and judges would prob- 
ably have gone on to this hour requiring the 
jury to find a verdict of guilty on the mere 
proof of the publication of the libel, 
and on their being satisfied that the 
sense ascribed to it, by the information or 
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indictment, was sound and correct. The 
jury would have thus continued to be now, 
as they were formerly, excluded entirely 
from one half of their present important 
functions—debarred altogether from pro- 
nouncing on the vital question in the prose- 
cution, viz.: whether the writing complained 
of has or has not a calumnious or a 
character and tendency—whether it be or 
be not a libel. But the difficulty of Paertoed 
with so delicate a subject, and the great 
danger of entrusting the sole application of 
a law so indefinite to judges appointed by 
the Crown, were two reasons, at least, for 
legislative interference, and for occasioning 
the law to be what it now is. It was to 
guard against a judicial power so liable to 


abuse and suspicion, and the exercise of 


which, as we have seen, was attended with 
so much real danger, that the Legislature 
resorted to the only sound and satisfactory 


cure for the evil of a vague law, viz.—that of 


withdrawing its application from the judge, 
and leaving the whole matter, as Burke 
expresses it, “to the province of popular 
judgment.” However anomalous, there- 
fore, the extraordinary powers of a jury in 
libel cases may appear, the anomaly is in 
truth to be regarded as a wise and efficient 
compensation for the necessary uncertainty 
and imperfection attending the very best 
descriptions of this offence. Instead of 
striving at a hopeless remedy in metaphysi- 
cal definitions and futile word catching, the 
legislature very properly looked for a prac- 
tical safeguard in an impartial and popular 
application of the law. They thought it 
right that a penal rule, inevitably wanting 
the ordinary security of precise and defined 
terms, should be applied to particular cases 
by a popular, rather than a_ professional 
body—by a body whose constitution pecu- 
liarily guaranteed their independence and 
purity, and especially ensured public confi- 
dence, and whose minds were better fitted, 
by the absence of technical habits, for the 
determination of questions depending on 
plain sense and popular feelings. But 
though libel in this country, and in England, 
may thus be stated to be that, and only that, 
which twelve impartial citizens declare on 
oath to be libel, yet it is not to be supposed 
that all principles of law on the subject are 
superseded, and that juries can conscien- 
tiously decide upon the matter according to 
chance or caprice. On the contrary, the 
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law gives all the assistance it can by laying 
down the broad characteristics of the 
offence ; and it leaves the application of 
these general rules to particular facts for a 
jury ‘guided, but not governed” by the 
skilfu directions of a judge. The judge 
has full discretion to the jury his 
opinion on the matter in issue as in other 
criminal cases ; the jury, instead of passing 
on the whole matter, may render 
verdict, if they think fit do ; 
the defendant, if convicted, 
in arrest of the judgment of the 
any reasonable or legitimate ground. And 
thus there is, with all the indefiniteness of 
the law a large measure of certainty 
the procedure adopted in 
and every opportunity af- 
d, which justice can require, for having 
the law applied with integrity, and without 
that fear and reproach which caused so many 
evils, and excited so much deserved odium, 
less than a century ago. 

According to the old common law of Eng- 
land—that is the unwritten as distinguished 
from the statutory or written law—it was im- 
material, with respect to the essence of a 
libel, whether the matter of it were true or 
false. This may seem strange and incom- 
prehensible, but, in the view of the criminal 
code, it was not devoid of reason and com- 
mon sense. That code, it should be remem- 
bered, regards libel as a public crime, on the 
technical ground of its tendency to disturb 
the public peace, but in reality because the 
attack on reputation is SO flagrant a private 
injury as to amount to a public outrage. 
Truth clearly may be, and often is, the most 
effective instrument of malice and animosity ; 
and, so far as the disturbance to society and 
the inroad on public tranquillity are con- 
cerned, it is at least likely as any 
hood to produce noxious consequences. 
Hence it was that the common law held 
that the truth was no bar, and not even evi- 
dence, in defence of an indictment or infor 
mation for libel—that, in short, “ 
the truth, the greater the libel.” ‘This doc- 
trine, that was, in a measure, unassailable, 
naturally gave rise to much controversy, and 
the aid of the Legislature was long unavail- 
ingly invoked against it. As to the 


give to 


generally 


a spec al so to 
may move 


Court on 


itself, 
with respect to 
Case of libel, 
forat 


false- 


the greater 


civil 
The 


remedy, there never was any question. 
civil action being simply a mode of sec uring 
compensation to the private party for the 
damage done to his fame, which the law al- 
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ways protected as a part of his property, 

was clear that, if the statement complanied 
of were prov ed to be true, the party’s claim 
to compensation failed. It was obviously 
consonant to justice that, where an innocent 
person was foully and maliciously aspersed, 
there should be a reparation in damages ; 
while no rational man could contend that a 
knave should pocket money for the injury 
sustained by the exposure of his knavery. 
But the other proposition of the law, which 
made truth no justification or excuse what- 
ever in a criminal prosecution for libel, was 
for a long time unquestioned, and, when it 
was at last attacked, found many able 
and warm defenders. Those who assailed 
it maintained that the law was wrong, not in 
saying that truth way be libel as well as false- 
hood, and, consequently, that it should never 
be conclusive evidence in favour of the defen- 
dant ; but in saying that truth was émmateria/ 
to the question, and, consequently, not re 
ceivable in evidence at all. They admitted 
the force of the argument that libel was as 
apt to excite to anger and violence when it 
was perfectly true, as when it was a com- 
pound of falsehood. Indeed it might be 
more provoking, for, if a thief be accused of 
stealing, he is sometimes more infuriated 
than an honest man would be at the like 
accusation. The truth, in that case, is the 
principal source of the breach of the peace 
tendency. But, they asked, are men to be 
restrained in their written communications 
lest the mention of delinquencies should ex- 
cite the wrath of the perpetrators? Is a 
fellow’s choleric character to be a legal pro- 
hibition against liberty of publication as to 
his offences? Isa ruffian to walk through 
society wearing the mask of virtue lest the 
exposure of his enormities might put him in 
a passion? Villains are always enraged at 
the detection of their crimes, while those 
conscious of their own rectitude despise the 
calumny of the liar. If, they argued, the 
mere tendency to produce a breach of the 
peace were alone to render a paper a crimi- 
nal production, surely a warrant to arrest, 
or an information or indictment itself, would 
be the most atrocious of libels, as nothing 
in those cases prevents the prisoner or cul- 
prit from assaulting his official calumniators, 
but a feeling of his own individual weakness. 
Why, too, should the criminal law put no 
restraint on spoken words, which create so 
large a number of those breaches of the 
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peace that come under the notice of the 
public? Why allow men to call each other 
by the foulest and most opprobrious names 
in the language, without giving any remedy 
by information or indictment? Why, with 
like impunity, allow them to apply to women 
the worst epithets that Billingsgate ingenuity 
can invent ? But the advocates for reform- 
ing the law went further. They went on to 
establish that, what was termed by the lovers 
of Star Chamber ethics, “ the perfection of 
reason” had, in truth, nothing to do with 
reason in any state of perfection, and that it 
was reared up into its existing shape totally 
irrespective of uniformity, consistency, or 
the feelings or usages of mankind. They 
denounced it as a wild chaos of judicial dicta, 
founded on no general principle of right, 
reason, or conveniency, and as a medley of 
jarring and irreconcilable decisions. They 
showed how, in the formation of that portion 
of the law which related to the criminal pro- 
cess at the suit of the Crown, the wishes of 
the ruling powers, or, as they were called, 
reasons of state or state policy, were alone 
consulted. And to this they not improperly 
attributed the anomaly that, in civil actions, 
the truth justified, that criminal informations 
would not be granted, as they are still not 
granted, at the suit of one private party 
against another, if the court be satisfied of 
the truth of the imputation ; and that, in in- 
formations at the suit of the Crown, no en- 
juiry at all was admitted into the truth or 
falsehood of the libellous accusation. But, 
above all, they appealed to the provisions 
of the civil law, from which the greater part 
of our libel law is supposed to be derived, 
and showed that, under that code, the truth 
was admitted as a defence whenever the 
publication was advantageous to the com- 
munity, and was not stated with any mali- 
cious intention of defaming. 
Justinian, the whole matter—‘“the truth and 
the whole truth”—was to be laid before the 
tribunal by which the 


According to 


C ivil or pen il conse- 
quences were to be awarded. And this, it 
was contended, was whatthe law of England 
should do. The mere truth of the defama- 
tory charge should not be a justification, but 
the entire case should be laid before the 
jury, and then let the proof of the truth 
be a defence or aggravation, according as 


they might regard it. This, it was alleged, 


would be a sufficient protection for private 
character ; for as, 


in cases of seduction, an 
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unsuccessful attempt to impeach the charac- 
ter of the victim is almost certain to in- 
crease the amount of damages to such an 
extent as to prevent parties from ever set- 
ting up such a defence unless they are cer- 
tain of succeeding ; so, in proceedings for 
libel, would the defendant be cautious of 
doing anything to excite the feelings of his 
judges against him. 

The law reformers, however, were met with 
very plausible and ingenious opposition. 
They were told that, though they did not 
desire the free publication of all truth, yet, 
even if their milderinnovations were adopted, 


‘the result would be that a@// truth in effect 


would be published, and that there would be 
an end to all practical responsibility of the 
press, except for the publishing of falsehood 
If the truth were given in evidence as a con- 
clusive bar, or only as one among many cir- 
cumstances ; if the libeller were to possess, 
every case, the power of coming into Court, 
and reiterating his libel by production of 
solemn proof of his imputations ; the result 
would be that indictments for libels of all 
sorts would be materially checked, and pro- 
ceedings for libels of truth would soon en- 
tirely cease. Prosecutors would be deterred 
from a proceeding fraught with so much in- 
convenience and annoyance. They would not 
be induced from mere patriotic motives, and 
without much personal advantage, to come 
forward in courts of justice to front a battery 
charged with legal evidence of frailties and 
crimes, by the statement of which they were 
goaded into prosecution, merely for the pre- 
carious chance of making out a case of malic 
against the defendant. Any admission, there- 
ford, of truth as evidence at all, would thus 
have the effect of admitting it as conclusivs 
evidence ; it would drive prosecutors from 
the courts, render the proceedings by in- 
dictment a dead letter as to libels of truth, 
and proclaim a virtual impunity for the pub 
lication of every thing not false, howevei 
useless, however defamatory. It was al 
that the truth or falsehood of the 
question, rightly understood and accurately 
stated, in no way affected it. The one or the 
other might be connected with it in a vague, 
lax, and popular sense, but neither tended to 
its Zega/ determination and solution one way 
or the other. The tendency of the writing to 
provoke dissension, was independent of it 


S¢ 


argued 


truth or falsehood, since a person covered 
with true imputations was not less likely to 
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take a turbulent revenge, than one of whom 
lies were printed. The maliciousness of the 
publication was equally unaffected, inasmuch 
as not only the truest statement may be sent 
forth from a malicious motive, but a false 
statement may be published under circum- 
stances which neither in law nor morals 
imply malice. The law, therefore, was right 
in excluding the proof of the truth in these 
cases, on the principle on which it excluded 
ul irrelevant testimony, viz.: that it not 
only did not prove, but did not tend to prove, 
the point in issue. It was also alleged that 
the law declaring truth to be a libel, did not 
prevent the freest and boldest censures of 
public rulers, and that the libellers of the 
Government, who had already suffered pun- 
ishment, must have suffered equally as much 
had truth been a justification. It was not, 
they said, the canvassers of public questions 
and the assailants of public measures who 
desired the law to be altered, for these were 
writers who often did much good, and whose 
‘xcesses proceeded from excusable causes ; 
jut it was the slanderers of private fame, the 
traffickers in individual vices and frailties, 
the inquisitors of domestic life, the foul- 
fingered gropers for details which ought 
never to meet the light—a class whose ob- 
jects are in general mere malice and gain, 
ind whose writings are scarcely ever attended 
with any advantage to society. In what way, 
was asked, could the publication of vitu- 
erative and defamatory truths contribute to 
improve morals, check crime, or incite to 
yood conduct ? And if it did secure any one 
or all of these results, would the end be 
ttained without counterbalancing evils and 
disadvantages which would outweigh the 
cood effected ? It would be quite impossible 
to draw a distinction between the different 
descriptions of these truths ; and one great 
evil that would follow would be the publi- 
cation of thousands of mere indifferent and 
nnocent actions, which it would import no- 
hing to the public to know, but which yet, 
for numberless reasons, might harass, and 
distress, and render ridiculous, many worthy 
individuals by their disclosure. Natural in 
irmities, harmless absurdities, venial weak- 
lesses in private life, which often belong to 
e best and most exemplary men—nay, even 
rivate calamities and afflictions—would all 
be laid open to public criticism and curiosity, 
to the infinite suffering of the parties, and to 
he real prejudice and debasement of the 
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e1ous habits 
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public taste. Those, too, who were criminals 
in the eyes of the law, and who might 
detected but untried, would be put uy 
their guard by an exposure of their crimina- 
lity in the public prints, while the laxity 
the law would be discovered to all others 
who were disposed to follow or adopt t 
same or any other species of wickedness a 
dishonesty. These exposures would, mo: 
over, prejudice the cause of parties put uj 
their trial, and would have a detriment 
effect on the general proceedings of justice 
by pre-occupying the minds of judges, jury- 
men, and witnesses with rumours and _hear- 
says, the influence of which cannot be en 
tirely guarded against, even by the most cau 
tious and reflecting men. The press would 
thus, in a measure, supersede the regul 


rl 
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legal tribunals, and have an arbitrary ju 
empire of its own, causing infinite inj 
and mischief, in many cases, to ] 
entirely innocent. The publisher’s judg- 


yers 


ment might be oftentimes based on mere 
he had no means of proper! 
scrutinizing or authenticating, and so mi 
anticipate the judgment of the Court, whic! 
would only award the calm and dispassion 
sentence of the law on evidence ascertain 


in the most thorough and reliable way. 


reports, whicn 


a court of justice innocence would be pr 
tected from danger by those strict forms 
cautious rules, according to which guilt mus 
be established. But the tribunal « 

by admitting hearsay as truth, and whis] 
and rumours as proofs, would necessarily 
condemn the innocent almost as often as tl 
guilty. The exposure of newsaper censo 
would also carry with it a diminished autho 
ity, even where it fell in a deserving « 


1119 


1 
ter ; but the sentence ofa court carried credit 
on the face of it, and the individual there 
pronounced guilty would be believed to 
so by the world. Neither was it advisabl 
that a large class of vices and moral crimes 
altogether beyond the reach of the | 
should be handed over to the press for ce1 
sure and castigation. All reasons whicl 
excluded certain offences of man against his 
Maker from the scope of human 

isted, even more strongly, against 

jection to the u le inquisitions 
newspapers. The vices which laws f 
to suppress, it was argued, should | 
education, t ntellectual, and 
e community, to ch 
not to eradu . What the Legis 
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the judge could not punish should be trusted 
to the pulpit, the school, the university, and, 
above all, the conscience of individuals, to 
prevent. The dread of exposure was at 
least as likely to produce hypocrisy as vir- 
tue, and a better foundation must be laid 
for morals than the “terrors of a literary 
police.” The confusion that would follow 
in the discrimination of the various shades 
of morality and wickedness would be no less 
lamentable. No distinction would be ob- 
served by the strange, and hardened, and 
eager eyes of the underling 
columns, between the settled profligacy of 
the man and the rash error of the boy. The 
locus penitentia, which God, and nature, and 
society grant, would be cut off. He whom 
Wisdom would rebuke with kindness, and 
bid “go and sin no more,” would be at 
once pilloried and branded, and turned out 
hopeless and callous to a world in which he 
would think every man’s hand must be for- 
ever against him. If such a system were to 
prevail, the peace of families and of neigh- 
bourhoods would be perpetually agitated 
and harassed by rude intrusions on the sanc- 
tities of domestic retirement. Vindictive 
journalists would drag forth not only the 
smaller vices and venial frailties of indivi- 
duals, but their innocent and _ indifferent 
actions—nay, even their misfortunes, their 
infirmities, and their sorrows—whenever 
these could be made the subject of a heartless 
and mercenary exhibition to the multitude. 

Thus the controversy went on between the 
friends and adversaries of the law which 
declared that a libel was criminally punish- 
able, no matter whether it was true or false. 
But the law reformers triumphed, and, in 
the year 1843, what is known as Lord Camp- 
bell’s Libel Act was passed, securing all the 
substantial reforms for which they had con- 
tended. By that Act, of which the sections 
of our own statute on the subject are almost 
an exact copy, falsehood was made an essen 
tial element in the guilt of the defendant, 
and a severe penalty was annexed to the 
malicious publication, by any person, of a 
defamatory libel, “knowing the same to 
be false.” It was also provided that ‘the 
truth of the matters charged as libellous may 
be enquired into,” but that they shall not 
amount toa defence unless it was for the 
public benefit that they should be published. 
To entitle the defendant to give evidence 
of their truth, he must allege it in his plea 


feeders of 
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of justification, as it is termed, in addition 
to alleging that the public benefit required 
the publication. Without such a plea, the 
truth of the matters cannot be investigated, 
but if, when it has been pleaded, the de- 
fendant is convicted, the court may consider, 
in pronouncing sentence, whether his guilt 
is aggravated or mitigated by the plea, and 
the evidence given to prove or disprove it. 

The last important change in the English 
law of libel that has been engrafted on 
our own may be very briefly noticed. We 
have seen that the question whether a par- 
ticular publication be so far noxious in its 
tendencies as to amount in the abstract to a 
libel, is a pure question of law. If, in that 
view, the matter be libellous, it is then a 
question of fact for the jury, whether it was 
maliciously published, subject, however, to 
the ordinary presumption of law, that, in 
the absence of proof to the contrary, every 
person intends that which is the natural con- 
sequence of his act. So, according to the 
old common law, publication by the servant 
is publication by the master—in that it Is 
presumed to be with the master’s assent, 
and equivalent to publication by him. The 
publisher was thus held criminally respon- 
sible for his servant’s acts, unless proved to 
be neither privy nor assenting to the publi- 
cation of the libel. Of course, so long as 
evidence of an exculpatory character was 
admitted no great harm was done, and the 
doctrine was at least defensible ; but, in the 
case of Almon, the London bookseller, be- 
fore referred to, and for many years there- 
after, the judges refused to admit such evi- 
dence, holding that the publication of a 
libel by a publisher's servant—whose servant 
Almon was—was proof of his criminality. 
A greater hardship could scarce be 
imagined, yet, great as it was, this rule pre- 
vailed, and was the universal law of Eng- 
land down to the year 1843, when Lord 
Campbel!’s Act swept it at once and for 
ever off the English statute book. And now 
in Canada, as well as in England, whenever 
evidence shall have been given which shall 
establish a presumptive case of publication 
against the defendant, by the act of any 
other person by his authority, it shall be 
competent to such defendant to prove that 
such publication was made without his 
authority, consent, or knowledge, and did 


| not arise from want of due care or caution 


on his part. 
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The material cumulative result of the two 
great Acts of Parliament referred to, viz., 
Fox’s Act, passed in 1792, and Lord Camp- 
vell’s Act, passed in 1843, was, for many 

‘ars, the law of libel in the old Province of 
Upper Canada. In the other Provinces 
the law was, in some respects, different. But 
Confederation, which necessitated so many 
changes in the old relations of British 
America, necessitated changes in its system 
of jurisprudence also, for, on every such 
system, the peace, and welfare, and good 
government of every country must almost 
altogether depend. Ever since Confedera- 
tion, therefore, our legislators have turned 
their attention, with diligence and success, to 
the work of assimilating and making uni- 
form the civil and criminal laws of the 
Dominion. In the prosecution of this work 
they declared it to be “ expedient that the 
‘*law respecting the crime of libel should, in 
“all respects, be uniform throughout all por- 
“tions of Canada,” and this, “for the better 
“protection of private character, for more 
“ effectually securing the liberty of the press, 
“and for better preventing abuses in exercis- 
‘ing said liberty.” The English law we have 
been reviewing was made the basis of this 
uniformity, and the Act which carried it out 
in this country received the Royal assent on 
the 26th of May, 1874, and is now the Act 
which embodies and governs the law of libel 
ull over the Dominion of Canada. 

One word, in conclusion, on the practical 
execution of that law. We have before ap- 
plauded the wisdom of the Legislature which 
intrusts the application of so critical a code 
tothe pure and popular tribunal of a jury. 


If our property and lives are safe in their | 


hands, individual fame, ‘“ the outwork which 
defends all other possessions, and makes 
them all valuable,” must equally depend for 
security on their verdicts. Journalists have 
reason to appreciate and value, perhaps 
more than any other class in the community, 


the time-honoured system of trial by jury; | 
but journalists can never forget, and will al- | 


ways be willing to concede, that juries are 


invested by the law of libel with a two-fold | 


| tion. 
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| trust ; and that, while they are the guard- 


ians of all useful freedom of discussion, they 
are no less the constitutional safeguards on 
which society relies against anonymous de- 
traction and ribaldry. It is with them to 
draw the line fairly between the legitimate 
uses and the pernicious misuses of author- 
ship ; and to remember that, whilst the 
press justly looks to them for defence against 
any undue or arbitrary aggressions, the pub- 
lic equally demands at their hands effectual 
protection against the invasions of those 
who would wantonly abuse the valuable im- 
munities of journalism for the most cruel 
and wicked purposes. It is not less their 
duty to correct its abuses and rebuke its vi- 
ciousness, than to respect its privileges, save 
its honour, and guard its legitimate exertions 
from obstruction. Injury and persecution, 
it must be said, are not always on the side 


| of the press when it appears to plead at the 


bar of justice ; and harshness and oppression 
are not the invariable attributes of those who 
may there be its accusers. There is a wide 


| difference between animadversions, however 


severe, on the public conduct of public men, 
and those hateful inquisitions and despica- 
ble calumnies which hold nothing sacred in 
the dearest relations of their private life. 


Juries must discriminate between the two, 


and they must do so unbiassed by interest- 
ed censure or suspicious eulogy, unswayed 
by insidious flattery or insolent intimida- 
By the help of junes, the press has 
triumphed over all its enemies and antago- 
nists, and is in possession of an authority 


| and influence, daily increasing and immea- 


surably beyond anything that could ever 
have been anticipated. By their assistance 


| it has won a great and splendid empire of 


its own. Itis for juries now to defend so- 
ciety and individuals against the excesses of 
a triumph invaluable in itself, but indescrib- 
ably perilous in its extravagances. They 
have saved a good, and brave, and fearless 
press from becoming a victim ; let them re- 
strain a bad, and debased, and licentious 
press from becoming a tyrant. 
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FROM PORT 


BY J. S. ¢ 


*, who, setting sail from some dingy 
English seaport on a foggy day of 
October, is attacked by kness in the 
Channel and a storm in the “ Bay,” is re- 
lieved when, about the eighth day out, 
leaving the rough Atlantic, he glides into the 
Mediterranean, through the Straits of Gib- 
raltar. 

Cold and sickness are left behind him ; 
the climate becomes like that of an English 
spring, and, happily, no storm approaches to 
mar his enjoyment. Objects of interest on 
shore can now be viewed from the deck with 
; from a 
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no danger of suffering sudden 
chill. 
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by night, 
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ship’s ladder, and we are shortly made fast 
to the buoys in the harbour. 

As the steamer slows up to her moorings, 
crowds of native craft, laden with merchan 
dise, swarm around her. Their industrious 
owners, by every available means, clamber 
on board. ‘Tall Arabs, dusty from the 
desert, bring figs and dates from Upper 
Egypt. ‘Turks, from the ‘ Porte,” bear the 
rarest eastern tobacco, tempting the smoker 
kind of curiously fashioned 


with every 
Jews come, laden with bead 


oriental pipe. 

work of Smyrna, perfumes, ottar of Roses 
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bouring church, crossed in front of us. The 
bride—a handsome Italian girl—was dressed 
in white, and her long veil floated lightly in 
the evening air. Three couples walked 
behind in orthodox fashion, the rear being 
brought up by a few children carrying 
lowers — the effect of all being very 
pretty, and in keeping with the holiday 
appearance of the little square. The hotels, 
: either side, are pretty good, but some- 
whatdear. Following the continental fashion, 
the guests sit, for the most part, out of doors. 
\t the northern extremity stand the barracks 
ind hospital ; the Mosque being near the 
latter. While standing in the vicinity, a 
devout Mussulman approached, washed 
himself, cast off his sandals, and placing 
his hand on his mouth and his mouth in the 
dust, prostrated himself towards Mecca, 
while the sun sank in the sea behind him. 

The European market is full of delicious 
fruit, such as one sees in France and Italy. 
Large, luscious apples, Eschol clusters of 
grapes, and pears that melt in the mouth 
like a delicious ice. Wine-shops are abun- 
dant, kept by Europeans who are moderately 
well patronised, selling, in France, a 
considerable quantity of absinthe. We tried 

bottle of Muscat wine, which proved barely 

table. 

In the evening, a singing saloon is opened 
to an audience by no means select. Sailors, 
pilots, and stray male passengers are balanced 
by rather shady specimens of the opposite 
s being somewhat in keeping. 
the European, the native | 


Egyptian 
offers the attraction. It 


Ol 


as 


sex, the sor 
Ty 
Bazaar greatest 


consists of a series of open booths, in each 
of which sits an Egyptian, behind the com- 


modities offered for sale. The women are 
dressed, for the most part, in a sad coloured 
robe, all being closely veiled. The veil is 
made of dark blue cloth, about eighteen 
inches long, in the form of an isos« 
ingle, worn with the base uppermost ; down 
the centre runsa row of gold or silver coins. 
Several of the ladies, with a comical, half- 
defiant smile in the corner of their dark eyes, 
invited us to purchase their wares ; but these 
seemed so filthily uninviting that we pre- 
ferred the distant view to the near posses- 
sion. I noticed that, generally, the finger 
nails of the right hand only were stained | 
with enna. 

Several of the coloured gentlemen evinced | 


considerable taste by their profound admira- | 


les tri- 
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tion of a fair young English girl among our 
passengers. One swart Ethiop followed her 
closely with open eyes and mouth, until 
a gallant Colonel, with hisumbrella, attacked 
and routed him from the field. 

After dinner we had a row in the harbour, 
the moon, at the full, affording the most bril- 
liant light. Shoals of flying fish rose around 
us, darting off like a flight of swallows, and 
plunging again into the sea. During the 
voyage many of these fell on board, always 
at night, being, like other fish, attracted by 
light. The first prisoners were carefully 
preserved in spirits; but as the captures 
became of nightly occurrence, a lady of a 
utilitarian turn had her fake fried, and de- 
clared the flavour excellent. This eventu 
ally became the established rule. 

When the flying-fish falls upon the deck, 
it raises a succession of flappings with its 
tail, uttering at the same time a pensive 
twitter, possibly due to the escape of air from 
the swimming bladder. Our second officer 
could exactly imitate these two sounds. 
Sometimes when the nights were dark he 
would creep behind a coil of rope, and care- 
fully reproducing the notes, draw a knot of 
curious passengers to his vicinity. Upon 
one occasion, having secreted a large fish, 
he pitched it straight in the face of one of 
the eager searchers. Of course we all be- 
lieved it had flown on board. The 7wse was 
eventually discovered, and the culprit paid 
dearly for his practical joking. 

At six o'clock on a beautiful November 
morning, we began to steam slowly up the 
Canal. Every one now-a-days knows that 
M. de Lesseps is the engineer who accom- 
plished this mighty “ditch,” pronounced 
impossible by Sir R. Stevenson. One author- 
ity, affirming that the two seas were at a 
different level, proved that locks could not 
be constructed in the shifting sand. M. 
de Lesseps held that all connected seas are at 
the same level, and that therefore he would 
ind no need of locks. Another declared 
the sand would fall in as soon as thrown 
out ! The sand was thrown out and remains 
gut still. A third believed that the terrible 
simoom would, sooner or later, deposit a 
few hummocks of sand in the channel, effec- 
tually preventing navigation, and probably 
enclosing some unfortunate vessels in the 
midst of the desert. ‘To each and all of 
these suppositions the existence of the in- 
valuable canal is the fittest answer. It runs 
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through Egypt a distance of eighty miles, 
having a variable width of fifty to eighty 
yards, and a depth of twenty-six to thirty 
feet. The water is beautifully clear and full 
of fish. Along the bank run a pipe of fresh 
water from the Nile, and a line of telegraph 
wires. The former supplies the different 
stations, the latter transmits the order to 
these stations—or gares—instructing the 
keeper to allow a vessel to pass, or to detain 
her moored until another has passed from 
the opposite end. The canal is thus worked 
without fear of collision, in the greatest 
safety. 

Before quitting the harbour a pilot comes 
on board to regulate the speed and steering. 
The speed being only four knots an hour, 
one has abundant time to observe the coun 
try through which he is passing. From one 
end to the other there is nothing but sand. 
A dead Arab, with bleached hands, floated 
past us towards the north, the current at 
this extremity being subject to the wind, as 
the Mediterranean is a tideless sea. About 
five miles beyond Port Said the steamer 
bumped heavily upon the bank. This hap- 
pens pretty frequently, especially to a ship 
that slowly answers to her helm; and, 
on these occasions, there is a danger of 
swinging right across the canal, a mishap 
that might possibly break 2. fan of the screw. 
This casualty, however, did not happen to 
us ; the mariners are proverbially dexterous 
with ropes and blocks, and we were soon 
gain under way. 

The lagoon that skirts Port Said lay upon 
our right. Its surface was white with an 
urmy of snowy pelicans, millions strong, 
drawn up in line of battle. They regularly 
changed flank as we approached, wheeling 
right and left upon the centre, keeping up 
their dressing perfectly. On the outskirts 
of this vast host, hover, by way of camp 
followers, large flights of wild-duck and 
golden plover, and the pilot informed us that 
the shooting in this neighbourhood i 
cellent. 

Although it is the month of November 
the thermometer at stands at 72° in 
the shade. A light southern breeze, 
ever, is blowing, keeping us quite coo! 
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rous to the eyes. 
mimic 


Every one believes the 
sea to be a beautiful inland lake 
There are the green islands lapped by the 
rippling wavelets, with the sunshine and 
shadow of some past summer afternoon on 
the heathery bank of a Highlandloch. ‘Quite 
a fairy lake,” we say, clustering to the ves 
sel’s side, “‘ but oh! so trying to the eves 
Here are two cases already in a fair way t 
require the doctor. ‘The Pilot and Captain. 
—two old canal birds— warn us of our dai 
ger, and not before it is time, we leav 
gazing at the phantom lake. 
We are now far past the lag 
banks, where there has been a < 
are bare sandy hillocks, but in other 
quite level Occasionally 
we pass a swarthy Arab in a long white shir 
He throws his arms over the firelock slung 


bel 


oon, 
utting, 


lar 
ces 


oY 1 
I 


ind him, staring calmy us till we 


aite 
} 
4 


are out of sight. floats 


A wounded pelican 
past, and three Arabs have stripped on the 
bank preparatory to swimming for it. Thei 
physique is splendid ; recalling an observa 
tion in one of Lady Duff Gordon’s inimitabl 
letters :—‘* The Arabs are as hand- 
some as John of Bologna’s Mercury, wit 
divine 


young 


legs. 
small 
flashes merrily past, its crew in 
or sola-topees—the Indian sun helmet. 
is waiting now for the letters, and the sign- 
board on the bank, 

‘“ HOTE! 
De LA Poste. 


R. QUERZOLI.” 
’ 


Frequently a passenger steame 


red J€22¢€S 


One 


surmounts a pretty little cottage, surrounded 
by plantation trees and evergreens. On th 
opposite bank stands Kantara, 


ne 
a hot looking 
little village of new houses, « ontaining also 
hospital. 


At sunset we are made fast to one of 
ight traffic being all 
on the Canal. 

After dinner, four of us, arming our 
with breech-loaders, went off in pursu 
The moon was full, and the dry 
atmosp! ere of the desert rendered e\ rything 
beautifully distinct. Along the bank,atamile’s 
distance, s 


game. 


stood alittle wooden kiosk. erected 
for tl 
We 

towards the little eminence, and on reaching 


it behel« 


1e Empress when she 


toiled on 


pened the Canal 
through the deep hot sand, 


a silent village, stretching dimly 
across the desert 


pariah 


Fancying we saw 


dog sheltering himself in 


shady 
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corner, I proceeded thither, alone, to stalk 
the ignoble game. The dog, however, proved 
1 delusion and a snare. Anxious, however, 
to discover whether the silent village were 
inhabited, I passed through the unechoing 
street, and on reaching the farther extre- 
mity, raised my piece and fired. The noise 
soon brought a crowd of brown-faced Arabs, 
unarmed and curious, about me. None of 
them could speak either English or French. 
One tall, noble-looking fellow, in a richly 
embroidered robe, with a silk girdle, was 
pointed out as the sheik. Another approach- 
ing said, inquiringly “English ?” and upon my 
answering in the affirmative, said ‘‘ buono,” 

the whole of them seeming to be much de- 
lighted. Signifying to the sheik my intention 
of retracing my steps, he, along with his 
dusky retinue, kindly escorted me. On 
reaching the kiosk, we frightened an innocent 
pair, who had come thither on a private 
flirting expedition. These happy lovers 
thought us acompany of nomadic Bedouins, 
come for the purpose of kidnapping the lady. 
A tender clinging, therefore, round the neck 
of the gentleman—w ho was a young missi- 
onary—meeting from him with the warmest 
vows of protection, formed such a pathetic 
tableau that even the grave Arabs were visi- 
bly affected. Affairs were in this state when 
the first officer arrived with a boat’s load of 
passengers to inspect the kiosk. One young 
gentleman, of a sentimental turn of mind, 
had with him a concertina, with which he 
made “music onthe waters.” On reaching the 

kiosk, a young lady, discovering that it had 
an excellent wooden floor, induced the con- 
certinist to play a set of quadrilles, which led 
most of the party to engage in dancing. The 
clergyman and hischarge, however—whether 
believing dancing to be sinful or not I didn’t 
enquire—kept by me, and being joined by 
nother young lady, we accompanied the 
Arabs back into the village. The sheik 
stopped suddenly before a large house, and, 
after a brief consultation, having opened the 
door, j 
which were adorned with fresco paintings, 
and the tables with antiques and eastern 
arms. After passing through several rooms, 
he threw ope n a pair of noiseless doors, drew 
back a curtain that hid a garden, planted 
thick with palm and cypress, and heavy 
vith the perfume of flowers. So sudden had 
been the transition from desert to fairyland, 
that it brought to our memories “ the golden 


ushered us into a lofty hall, the walls of 
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prime of good Haroun Alraschid.” In the 


middle arose a fountain, whose high-flung 
waters sparkled like diamonds in the moon- 
light, filling the quiet air with softest music : 


A noise like of a hidden brook, 

In the leafy month of June, 

That to the sleeping woo 1s all night, 
Singeth a quiet tune. 


Every object was in most perfect harmony : 
the eastern foliage, the siately Arabs, “ the 
rich, the balmy eve.” It seemed so like a 
dream, that one lady proposed screaming to 
prove that we were actually awake. ‘The 
sheik employed a different method to make 
our situation appear more real. While 
sitting beside us in an arbour, he gave an 
order to one of his followers, who had 
grouped themselves picturesquely round the 
door. The man withdrew ; returning quickly 
with a bottle of wine, four wine Soe and 
a silver lamp, all of which he placed on a 
raised dais at one end of the arbour. His 
master knocked off the neck of the bottle, 
poured a little of the wine—Madeira—on 
the floor, and filling the glasses, invited us 
to drink. After helping the ladies, we pre- 
sented a glass to our courteous host; but 
“true Mussulman was he and sworn,” rais- 
ing the glass and bowing to the ladies, he 
set down the wine untasted. 

After walking through the garden, we were 
conducted through the interior of the mansion, 
being surprised indeed to find each room fitted 
up somewhat magnificently in European style. 
There were baths and bedrooms, with every 
requisite appointment. Cool mats were upon 
the floors, and the beds were hung with the 
graceful mosquito net, giving to each room 
that faint hint of the East,so attractive to the 
curious western eye. Before leaving this 
Arab gentleman, he culled a bouquet for each 
of the ladies, then. escorting us to the door, 
he wished us ‘dev so¢v”—evidently the major 
part of his French. I went back with money 
in my hand, at sight of which our stately 
friend drew himself stiffly up, and gravely 
smiling, waved it away. We were somewhat 
late in reaching the ship, picking up by the 
way a party of fellow-voyagers, sitting gypsy- 
wise, round a fire on the sand. To them we 
told our tale, which would scarce have gained 
credence, had not our companion, the clergy- 
man, vouched for the truth of every incident. 
One old infidel declared it a mere Arabian 
tale, like those— 
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** Told to save her pretty head, 
By Scheherazad in bed.” 

Eventually, however, our adventure be- 
came the envy and delight of the whole of 
our fellow passengers. When the ladies 
retired, several of us bathed in the Canal. 
‘The water is quite warm, and, from admix- 
ture with the Bitter Lakes,” extremely 
buoyant. Swimming is thus comparatively 
easy, even to the uninitiated. One man who 
couldn't swim a stroke fell overboard, but 
unaged to struggle to land; while those 
who sprang from the r 





1 height of 16 feet, 
came to the surface with surprising ease and 
swiftness. During the night several of the 
lies were bitten by mosquitoes. 
By six on the following morning we were 
gain under way, reaching ismalia in about 
hour. It is a pretty little town, clustering 
tern shore of Lake Timsah, 
1€ Canal passes. Here the 
tablished a military college, 
there are several elegant chateaux round 
shore of the ] ake. 
lhe French pilot now left us, his place 
eing supplied by a modern Greek. Not by 
y means like to the son of Peleus swiit- 
footed Achilles—but a dark. dapper, little 
fellow, dressed in modern French style, with 
flaring pugree twisted round his jaunty 
He did not prove a very skilful pilot, 
running us several times upon the bank. On 





one of these occasions, while we stuck fast, 

ind beggar approaching, whined for alms, 

in s quite surprising with what facility 

picked t money out of the wet sand. 

\ long caravan vy-laden camels is 
ten seen crossing the desert. Passing 

bridge of boats, an opportunity was afforded 


us of observing more closely this peculiarly 


eastern cavalcade. One half had already 
crossed the bridge and erected their black 
tents on the opposite side. The weary, 


dusty camels lay stretched upon the sand ; 
> women sat in the doors of the tents ; 
:men were busyamong the unladen packs, 
r standing on the bank, leaning on the long 
that is slung behind them on the 
march. Across the breast of a camel lay 

little dusky Ishmaelite, apparently asleep. 
On the other bank stood the laden camels, 
each with a driver at its head, ready to cross 
as soon as we had passed through. They 
were probably in transit from Cairo to 
damascus, or some other ancient city. How 
weary the poor beasts seemed to us at ease 


hreiock 


under the awnings; their masters mean- 
while looking on, calm and silent, as the 
great ship ploughed past with fret of steam 
and noise of laughter. Sometimes a fisher- 
man is descried upon the bank, with patient 
hook, waiting for a nibble. 

About mid-day, we reached the “ Bitter 
Lakes,’ through which the vessel is allowed 
to steam at full speed. ‘The Captain had a 
bucketful of the water drawn up, in order 
that the ladies might have the pleasure of 
tasting it. To encourage the feeble-hearted, 
he took half a tumbler-full himself, pro 
10uncing it delectable. I would, however. 
advise no lady passing that way to try the 
experiment. How the waters of the Dead 
Sea taste I know not, but, in several in 
stances, those of the ‘* Bitter Lakes ” acted 
as a speedy and potent emetic. 

When within a few miles of Suez, the 
vessel had the misfortune to bump, swinging 
with the receding tide of the Red Sea 


diagonally across the Canal. All that man 
might do could not move us till the morning 
tide. The Captain was furious; and if 


modern Greek be a vehicle capable of con 
veying expletives, be sure that the Pilot sent 
the souls of many heroes to Hades, a prey 
to dogs and all unclean birds. ‘The passen- 
gers went down and vented their pent-uy 
wrath upon the dinner. ‘Thereafter, every- 
one, landing. proc eeded to the nearest gave, 
kept by a young \ iennese. Here some ofl 
the younger members enjoyed an excellent 
night’s dancing, while others, proceeding 
across the desert, returned with huge crystals 
of crude nitre, that are scattered about in 
this region in great profusion. 

With the morning tide the vessel swung 
clear of the bank, and about eleven, a.m., 
we cast anchor abreast of Suez at the upper 
extremity of the Red Sea 

No sooner was the vessel moored than 
tribes of the “ children of Israel”’ began to 
board her, to spoil the English, as formerly 
they spoiled the Egyptians. About mid-day, 
a Royal Yacht, with a Russian Prince on 
board, sailed past us, receiving a salute of 
twenty-one gins from two Egyptian iron- 
clads anchored in the harbour. ‘The Egyp 
tian mariners, in scarlet fezzes and white 
trousers, manned the yards, all the vessels in 
the bay spreading their bunting. — It was a 
very lively scene, rendered all the more en- 
joyable by the splendour of the weather. 

‘There are two harbours at Suez, one for 














men-of-war, the other for merchantmen. 
Modern Suez is being constructed round 
them, on land reclaimed from the sea. The 
ancient village stands at the end of a range 
of low, red hills, about a mile anda half 
from the shore. It being too hot for 
walking, one is forced to take a donkey, 
crowds of which are always standing ready 
saddled, with the boys playing beside them. 
No sooner has a party landed than it be- 
comes a prey to these young Arab thieves. 
Each one swears by Allah that his donkey 
is the best on the stand, the others being 
mere broken-kneed impostors. The curious 
inquirer, if nota knowingone in donkey-flesh, 
is startled to find that all the beasts, like 
their masters, have a vile habit of praying 
by the highways, with face or tail to Mecca. 
[t is better to make this discovery before 
starting. 

After much yelling, stumbling, tail-twist- 
ing, and energetic exercising on the donkey’s 
back with a thick stick, young Selim, or 
Said, or Mohammed at length lands one 
among the mud houses, and narrow, crooked 
streets of Suez. Here a dragoman, speak- 
ing very broken English, endeavours to 
force his services upon the traveller. An 
hour may be profitably, although—on ac- 
count of the filth and odour—not pleasantly, 
spent in riding through the bazaar, survey- 
ing the different nationalities that frequent 


it, and listening to the ceaseless Babel of 


those who buy and sell. Persians, Arabians, 
Jews, Turks from the fleet, Egyptians, 
European and American sailors. officers 
en route for India and returning, Hindoos, 
Negroes, and Lascars, all mingle together 
in the little are 


square. 


The Europeans 
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buying goods from the East ; the Orientals, 
those of Manchester and Birmingham. 

Jewish merchants abound in Suez; so 
that, riding through it, one has an excellent 
opportunity of contrasting the elder with the 
younger son of Abraham. Ishmael, tall. 
flashing-eyed, straight-limbed, merry, and 
free; Isaac, cringing, cheating, supple- 
tongued, the slave of a bargain. Great was 
the difference between the brethren, when 
the Egyptian bondwoman—a veritable mate 
dolorosa—*‘ sat her down over against 
Ishmael, a good way off, as it were a 
bowshot; for she said, Let me not see the 
death of the child. And she over 
against him,and lift up her voice and wept.”’ 
But the superiority at the present day lies 
so clearly upon the side of Ishmael, that one 
would prefer rather to have departed with 
Hagar into the Wilderness of Beersheba, 
than to have remained with Isaac in the tent 
of Sarah. 

We returned to the ship before sunset, 
having been informed that there was a risk 
of being “knifed” after nightfall. Two 
servants of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company had been killed the previous 
week, but the murderers had never been 


discovered. They were probably tar away 


“a+ 
Sal 





in the pathless desert before the search com 
menced. 

Early onthe following morning we steam 
ed down the Red Sea. The hoary mass of 
Sinai, gloriously crowned with moonrise, 


} 


stood up, rugged and awful, upon our lett. 


We passed the palm-marked wells where 
Moses halted the Israelites ; lost sight of 





land; panted through the hot day, a 


night slept well, 





beneath the Southern Cross 































“What is there between us, 
Hid in either heart, 
That, as Love draws nearer, 


Bids us stand apa 


“ Does false pride in silence 
Seal our lips around, 


So that Love is deafer 


‘What is there between us, 
Why are we so dumb 
Long for joy we’ve waited, 


Now our joy has cc me ; 


uri 


“ Speak my own, my di 


Sitting at my side 


There’s 


Noth 


‘Is there aught between 1 
Have I thought or said 
Anything to vex you ? 


Better were I dead 


Barrie. 
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O my wife, my darling, 
I am full of dread, 
Put the grief behind thee, 


Count the words unsaid !’ 


Came the answer gently, 
‘Husband kind and dear, 


re was naught betwixt 


wuught between us, 
Partner true and tried, 
Is there more between us 


Now that you have died ?’ 


—* Only this between us, 
That our hands unlace 
Fold mine on my bosom 


For a little space. 


“ Only that from silence 
Comes an awe and dread, 
Dropping on mine eyelids, 
And my weary head.” 
“Sweet my love, so be it ! 
I srudge thee rest, 


ll true love tremble 


When there’s n 


thic 
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FLOSSY 


VENNER. 


LEAVES FROM AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


BY MISS FARMER, WOODSTOCK. 


NE fine morning in September, love- 

( ) liest of Canadian months, saw me, 
lossy Venner, preparing to start on a leaf- 
ee expedition ; equipped in a rough 
boating suit of dark blue flannel, made after 
fashion which has since come into high 
favour, but which would then have been voted 
“ decidedly queer.” No matter, it was con- 


venient, and what did anything else signify 
in that wild backwoods neighbourhood ? I 
remember thinking as I put on my tarpaulin 
hat, and threw one glance at the cracked 
mirror as I left the room, that I looked as 
much like a boy as a girl, except for my wild 


‘mane ” down my back. 

Now, to get my leaves, I had made up my 
mind that I would take my own skiff, and 
push about among the islands with which 
the bay was studded—islands greatand small, 
lofty and low, rocky, woody, ferny ; the place 
of all places, for such expeditions as the one 
[ was now bound on. No thought of danger 
entered my head ; from my childhood I had 
been accustomed to roam about alone, un- 
watched and unfettered—free as air. Except 
for a few Indians in the spring, sugar making, 
and sometimes fishing or shooting excur- 
sionists from the town on the other side, our 
lake was lonely and deserted as heart could 
wish. To-day, I cruised about for hours, 
sometimes landing on a rocky point or slop- 
ing, turfy bank, gathering the treasures of 
blood-red oak, or scarlet and gold maple 
os of fern and moss, until my spoils nearly 

filled my tiny skiff, and trailed over the gun- 
wale into the water. The 

aning, and 


afternoon was 
distant islands and shore 
vere shrouding themselves in purple haze. 
How gloriously the sun-light steeps yonder 
orange and crimson grove, the swinging 
boughs dipping into the clear water, glassy- 


the 


smooth, unbroken by a ripple ! What a w 
mass does that great craggy rock form, dee} 
in shadow! And oh, what a flaming bough 
That at least must be gathered ; and I shoot 
across the “ narrow inlet still and deep. and 
pulling close into the shadow of the great 
rock, against its rugged side, begin to strip 
off the maple-leaves, whose gleaming hues 
had attracted me. i 
them ! 


There were so many 
They were perfect, like vivid je 
in their deep, pure tints. — le 
leave one! So I gathered them lei 
balancing myself in my cockle-shell, < 
ginning to sing: 

‘I know a maiden fair to see!” 
half unconcious that I zwas singing, until as 
I raised my voice at the last— 


Beware, beware ! she is fooling thee ! 


I was startled by a sudden clapping of 
hands, and a man’s voice, as it seemed, « 

to my ear, exclaiming, “ Srava 
I gave a jump, which nearly 
of precipitating me, leaves and all, 
water, and snatching the oars, pulled off fr 
the dangerous neighbourhood. 

As I did so, a figure stepped forward 
among the rocks and tangled branches 
above the scene of my vocal performance, 
whence it had doubtless beheld my man- 
ceuvres for some time past. There seemed 
nothing very alarming about him—for it 
was a /im—after all. A tall, youngish, mous- 
tached man ; gentleman evidently—despite 
his rough, dress, a rod on his 
shoulder, and a pipe in his mouth ! 

Now, I had read many novels, and ev 
if it must be owned, concocted many a ro- 
mance on my own account, in whic ‘i had 
fancied myself placed in all sorts of wild and 
perilous circumstances ; meeting with str 
adventures, and mysterious beings with 
lancholy eyes,” ‘ 


lf hyeaas 
Orava. 


had the effect 
ym 


from 


ceiwies siees 
careiess 


en, 


range 
‘me- 
‘an air of settled gravity, 
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enveloped in “ample cloaks,” and in short 
provided will all the stock-in-trade of regular 
first-class heroes of romance. But now, this 
individual, so suddenly encountered, had no- 
thing mysterious about him that I could see. 
Where was the romance of tweed knicker- 
yockers ? Where the mystery of a fishing 
rod ? Fancy a hero with a pipe! 

‘ Excuse me,” said the individual, ret 

ng said pipe and lifting his hat, “ I am afraid 
[ startled you just now?” 

I continued staring at him—breathless. 

‘* I’m awfully sorry, but upon my word I 
couldn't help it. I was leaning against the 
rock, when you began to sing, and really 
could not move till you had finished. I was 
just wondering what had become of my boat, 
which I left fastened here to that stump, but 
which you see has disappeared. Perhaps you 
have seen something of it ?” 

[ had recovered my breath by this time, 

managed to intimate that I had seen 
thing of the boat in question. As I spoke 
swung himself down to the water's edge, 
nd scrambled to the broken, jutting rocks 
eyond. 

‘There she is !” 
in the direction indicated, 

‘re sure enough was the boat, carried by 
he current across the inlet, and caught in the 

ighs ofa half-submerged tree. How it had 

herto escaped my notice I can’t tell. Its 
owner looked doubtfully from his property to 
me, and seemed puzzled. 

“Can I get it for you politely, 
feeling quite sure that I could do no such 


thin 


\OV- 


I looked and 


? said | 


‘No, you would not be strong enough 


it would not be safe. Won't your skiff hold 
two ? or would you mind lending it to me for 
a few moments ?” he said, with such a plea- 
smile that I suddenly discovered he 
was quite handsome. 

“It will hold two very well,” I said, pull- 
ing close in, so that he might get on board, 
which he did very cleverly, though his weight 
made the gunwale sink nearly to the water. 

We exchanged no more words until the 
disentangling of his boat from the snags and 
boughs was safely accomplished. Oars and 
all were safe and sound. As I saw him 
about to step from my skiff to his own I 
cried— 

‘Oh! if you do that we shall upset. I 
know we shall! I will pull round the point 
and then you can land.” 


Sant 
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“TZ will pull round the point if you like, and 
you shall hold the tow-rope if you will be si 
kind, but I’m not going to let you pull m 
any more you know.” He smiled again 
but looked so determined to have his ow 
way that I gave in and seated myself ign 
miniously in the stern, half-buried in the 
glowing leaves (which had suffered a littk 
in all these manceuvres), and feeling like : 
‘Lady of the Lake,” only my ézcognito was 
evidently much better acquainted with oar 
than James Fitz-James was. 

‘*T was not aware that nightingales wer 
to be found in Canada,” said he gravely 
“Pray are there many in this neighbour 
hood ?” 
“Oh yes,” said I, “and mocking birds 
too!” 

He laughed, and sent the boat flying 
through the water with his long firm strokes 
Rounding the point was one thing, landing 
was another. What did he mean to do? I sup- 
pose he read my thoughts, for he said, “I am 
going to show you our camp, if you will 
allow me. It is just here.” 

And so it was, for round a second point 
was a lovely little bay, with a beach of sil 
ver sand bordered with emerald turf, on 
which was pitched a good-sized tent facing 
the water. In front was a blazing fire, before 
which rough-looking man in his. shirt 
sleeves knelt, broiling fish on the coals : be 
side hima young fellow, also in shirt-sleeves 
but with a cigar in his mouth, lay stretched 
out at full length, his hands beneath his 
head, and his eyes fixed on the smoke curl 
ing upwards to the purple hazy sky. It was 
a pretty scene altogether, backed by the 
glorious many-tinted woods, and with the 
sparkling, transparent, rippling water for 
setting. 

The recumbent figure lazily rose as we 
appeared, but looked then as much aston- 
ished as if his friend had brought back a 
mermaid or a Dryad from the woods. 

“Why, Dalton!” he cried. ‘ Why Dal- 
ton!” with an expression of blank amaze- 
ment on his fair boyish face. 

* All right, Charlie,” said my friend, with 
anod. ‘Then—as he ran the boat’s head to 
the beach: “I’m awfully obliged to you, 
I’m sure. I wish you would let me pull 
you ashore ?” 

But I expressed my perfect ability to pull 
myself, in such a fervent manne, that he 
said no more than— 
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Good-bye ; thanks for your song as well 
as your help,” and lifting his hat, with his 
peculiar bright smile, he stood on the bank 
watching me until I turned the point out of 
sight. 

I said nothing of my adventure when I 
got home, though I thought of little else all 
the evening. As I sat at tea with my uncle, 
he suddenly looked up and said :— 

“Were you on the lake to-day, Flossy ? 
You had better not go there again—just at 
present that is. Max told me to-day that a 
large party of the officers of the 210th are 
expected down on a shooting and fishing 
expedition this week, and as they are to 
‘amp on the islands it won’t do for you to 

-o there. He said, in fact, that some of them 
rived yesterday, but I have heard no guns 
is yet. 

I was glad that he did not ask me any 
nore. Somehow or other I felt an uncon- 
juerable objection to talking of my new 
friend. The 210th! I remembered now 


that I had seen the figures on some gun- 
cases and portmanteaus piled up by the 
tent, though I had hardly noticed the fact at 
I knew the regiment was quar- 
for Marian had mentioned 
That boy called 


the time. 
tered at Fairville, 
t in her letters. ‘¢ Dalton !” 
him “ Dalton.” Well, I should never see 
him again, never—that was quite certain. 
Uncle James would never let me stay with 
my half-sister Marian, much as she wished 
t. He had never forgiven her husband for 
being a Roman Catholic, and would allow 
no intercourse between us except by letter. 
They were in Europe, too, now, and likely 
to remain there for some time. ‘‘ Don’t be 
i little fool, now, Flossy Venner,” said I 
sternly, calling my unruly imagination to 
order, as I stood on the verandah trying to 
make out the whereabouts of my afternoon’s 
adventures among the myriad islands of the 
ay. 

Ah me! little I thought, that mellow 
autumn evening, as I watched the long sha- 


dows stealing over the lake while the sun | “ 


sank slowly, a ball of mighty fire, in the 
solemn west, and the evening star shone out 
faint and clear, and a silver veil seemed to 
fall tenderly over hill, and wood, and water 

little did I think that within one short week 
my kind uncle would be dead and gone, my- 
self homeless and almost alone in the great 
world! I found kind friends, though, in the 
persons of my dear old governess and her 


husband ; with them I passed four tranquil 
months, when the return of the Grahams 
and a warm, loving, peremptory summons 
from Marian, brought me to Fairville—m 
future home. 


EE 


HREE days of quiet, if quiet it could 
be called, which seemed to me one 
endless day of ‘‘millinery and dressmaking.” 
“ trying on,” “ fitting,” “‘ choosing and orde: 
ing ;” in all of which my part was chiefly a 
passive one. I was not allowed to show 
myself once in the street, or in the drawing 
room when strangers were there, during those 
three days ; for which reprieve, however, | 
was not sorry. Marian, in the meantime 
sought to excite my curiosity by her accounts 
of amusements and distractions to come 
She would say in her cool way :— 

‘“*'Vou are quite a little beauty you know, 
Floss, or rather you we// be when you are 
properly got up. Do you mean to say that 
you've never tried plaiting your hair, or put- 
ting it up somehow? Always worn that 
mane down your back? Absurd! Come 
here, Jeannette, we must find out what style 
will suit Mademoiselle best. think the 
‘Gainsborough’ in front, decidedly—but 
we shall see!’ 

So between them I suffered a slow mar- 
tyrdom. I am sure that the number of 

times my unfortunately abundant locks were 
puffed, and curled, and braided up into 
every imaginable sort of structure, passes 
my powers to tell. Crimping irons luckily 
I escaped, since it was not in the power 
of art to trim locks into tighter waves 
than those nature had arranged for me. At 
last, after many trials, they let me alone, it 
| being obvious that the more my head was 
tortured out of shape the worse I looked ; 
|and it plainly appearing that neither the 
coiffure a la Grecque,? “a 0 Imperatrice” 
nor “@ da Pompadour,” to say nothing of 
that of “ala Marie Antoinette,” or “a . 
| Josephine,” was the one, as Marian said, ‘ 
| suit my peculiar style of beauty.’ At sai 
the eventful evening came when I was to 
make my first appearance before the Fair- 
| ville world, the occasion being the large 
| dinner party in our own house. Marian was 
| determined that I should “ make a sensa- 
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tion,” and I, for my part, had no objection, 
if it could be managed ; only I much doubted 
my own powers in “that line. 

‘Come and admire yourself, my dear!” 

[ was rather startled at my own appear- 

. Could that dainty damsel, rising, as it 

med, from a snow-wreath, crowned with 

ecnaal braids of chestnut hair, be in- 
deed the old familiar “ Floss,” whose shab- 
biness I was used to, but whose new finery 
I * had not proved?” 

I shall never forget that dinner! In the 
place, I had a presentiment that I was 
ing to meet my friend of the boat again. 
knew the 210th were still in Fairville, and 
t some of the officers were very intimate 
the Grahams’; and I had not forgotten 

adventure on the lake that September 

yon, though more than four months 
sone by. 

an after man, 

ingl e, appeared 


nrst 


d and young, married 
; were introduced to me 
one after the other ; but my friend was not 
among them. It was a sort of “state din- 
ner; so colonels and their “ /adies,” majors 
and their “ etc., according to the un- 
gallant gradation, together with several mem- 
bers of the government, leading men, and 

cading women too, composed the com- 


WiVES, 


demands Mr. 


* Whom do we wait for ?” 
sraham. 
** For Major Carr. 
1e, major!” 
with her most bewitching smile and empressé 
manner the new comer. 


Oh, here he is! Just 
and Marian turns to greet 


Major Carr, my sister, Miss Venner. 
ssy, this is our great friend, Major Carr. 
know his name well, I’m sure.” 

raised my eyes to find them met by those 

of my friend the knickerbockers and 
fishing rod. Yes, there was no mistaking 
those eyes, and that well-knit, athletic figure. 
He bowed as to a stranger, but I felt that 
he looked at me hard, and my cheeks grew 
hot. The mysterious rustling and pairing 
off took place at once, so no more words 
passed between us. As luck would have it, 
I was placed at table exactly opposite to 
Major Carr, and his attention to his dinner 
und his neighbour (a very pretty, silly little 
woman, wife to the second major of his own 
regiment) did not prevent his eyes from tra- 
velling over the ferns and crystal, fruit and 
between us, pretty frequently. My 
neighbour on one side was a vapid young 


ly 
Sliver, 
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man, with high shoulders and a Roman nose, 
who asked me if I admired Tennyson, then 
began to quote “ Maud,” and choked—partly 
from emotion, I suppose, partly from soup ; 
but the catastrophe prevented his making 
any further efforts at entertaining me. On 
my other side was old Colonel Maur, far too 
much engrossed with the good things before 
him to pay any attention to me. So it hap- 
pened that I caught the major’s eye two or 
three times, and every time I blushed like 
the little fool that I was. On the lake, in 
my skiff, I was quite at home. “ My foot 
was on my native heath, and my name was 
Macgregor,” so to speak. But here I was 
quite out of my aout ‘That woman’s 
hair is false, I know. What big eyes she’s 
got, and how she does roll them up at him. 
He seems very well satisfied with them. | 
wonder what they're laughing about.” At 
this point in my reflections, my 72s-a-vrs 
looked up suddenly, and I felt “ caught. 
By the time the ladies retired from the 
field, I felt ready to cry from weariness and 
vexation. 

In the drawing-rooms things looked quite 
as new to me. Several young ladies and 
gentlemen had arrived for the “ evening,” 
and to them I had to be made known as 
Mrs. Graham’s sister, and to endure the 
keen scrutiny of female eyes, criticizing my 
dress, manners, and appearance—taking 
stock of me, as it were, and considering 
whether or not I should prove a formidable 
rival. The two Miss Grants, tall, bony 
girls, with very low dresses and hay-stacks 
of tawny hair, voted me “a doll,’ I was 
sure; and I have always canal that 
it was to | me old Lady Race referred by the 
epithet ‘‘ minx,” which expressive word 
I caught as I passed the sofa where she was 
wagging her head in emphatic murmured 
conversation with Mrs. Kimberly ; the two 
double chins and twin ostrich feathers of 
the dowagers giving the effect of perfect 
unanimity. 

The large double room seemed quite full 
when the gentlemen appeared from the 
lower regions ; a gorgeous assembly in my 
eyes. The girls well-dressed, well-looking, for 
the most part; with the indescribable air that 
town-bred girls always have, and which 
seems to give them such an advantage over 
their country cousins. The men, irreproach- 
able in attire, eye-glasses and moustaches 
pretty much alike—only in voice was there 
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any difference between the Englishmen and 
the Canadians, and even in that respect not 
much, since what is popularly styled the 

Haw-haw,” or ‘“Jundreary” intonation 
seemed to be considered the thing by both 
countrymen. 

We had music, of course—duets by young 
ladies, with treble very high up, and bass 
very low down ; tremendous solo by a stout 
lady, concluding in crashing chords that 
fairly startled into silence all the tongues 
which had wagged steadily throughout the 
fifteen pages of chromatic fireworks ; and 
then a feeble song by my fair friend with the 
high shoulders and Roman nose, in which 
he expressed his passionate desire that 
some young woman would “ weep o’er his 
grave,” which I sincerely hoped she wouldn't 
do. Presently I find myself being escorted 
to the piano by Major Carr. It was Marian’s 
doing, I thought; they had been talking 
apart for some time. 

“* Give us ‘ ‘Beware, 3eware !’ Miss Venner, 
if you know it,” he says, not looking at me, 
but turning over the music lazily, “ it is such 
a favourite of mine, and I have not heard it 
for ages—not since last September,” with a 
sharp glance at me. 

“Oh, Floss! sing ‘ Bird of beauty !’ 
suits your voice so well,” cries Marian, from 
the fire side. Glad of the suggestion, I 
dash at the notes, feeling an odd sensation 
as if I should like to run away. My voice 
trembles for a bar or two, but I speedily for- 
get myself in my music, and finish amid a 
dead silence, broken presently by universal 
bravoes! Among the group round the 
piano, I recognize the “boy” whom I had 
seen in his shirt-sleeves that September day. 
The major, deanin, g over the piano, says ina 
low voice, ‘Won't you sing me that song, 
Miss Venner? I think you would if you 
knew ——,” without finishing the sentence, 
1e draws back and leans on the piano again, 
nis handsome eyes seeking mine with a look 
that sets my cheeks blushing again. Luckily 
r unluckily, I possess the feminine faculty 

f “seeing without looking,” and at this 
noment I intercepted a significant smile be- 
tween two of the adjacent men, which ex- 
pressed plainly what I did not care to know. 


Major Carr was evidently considered an 
‘old hand.” 


‘Oh, certainly, I don’t mind singing it if | 
you like,” and so I sang again that memor- | 
able song, sang it better than usual, with a | 


defiant feeling at my heart, and a longing to 
let “that man” see that I was a match for 
him. What business had he to look at me 
like that? ‘‘ If he thinks he can take me in 
with his nonsense he is mistaken.” I decid- 
ed ; and getting up from the piano, walked 
over to Marian, deaf to all entreaties for 
‘“‘one more.” Marian received me with an 
approving smile, and made room for me be- 
side her. 

‘“‘ No, she shall not sing another note to- 
night. No, indeed, Major Carr, you have no 
mercy. Besides, we must hear you again, 
Miss Jones, etc., etc.” 

‘‘Who is that gentleman crossing the 
room—the one with the fair hair—the one 
who looks like a boy?” 

‘That? Why that’s Major Carr’s younger 
brother, the ensign, Charlie. As name is 
Dalton.” 


II]. 


N EXT day, the day after the party, I 
a N sat at the piano in the dim, half-lit, 
further drawing-room. Faint sun-set gleams 
struggled through the ferns and lace of the 
window, fire- light leapt and quivered through 
the gathering shadows. Dreamily my fingers 
wandered over the keys ; softly the wailing 
notes of the grand “ Adelaida” flowed from 
my lips. I stopped, and heard a sigh be- 
hind me—it was Major Carr. When I looked 
up suddenly, he was smiling—not the old 
smile, but a bright mocking ray, that seemed 
to rouse every spark of ‘ deviltry” in my 
disposition. He sat down and looked at me 
leisurely, as I swung to and fro on the music- 
stool. 

‘* All alone, Mademoiselle ?’ 

‘Yes, Major Carr,” said I, without lifting 
my eyes. 

‘Mrs. Graham’s rooms are not often de- 
serted at this hour.” 

‘Marian has just gone out,” plaiting up 
my crape frills diligently — ‘“ but several 
people have been here this afternoon.” 

‘Indeed !” 

“‘ Yes, your brother, Mr. Carr, was here a 
Jong time.” 

“ Indeed /” —with a different accent—“ do 
you two get on well?” He said it as if we 
were two little children. 

“ Oh, splendidly!” I said, looking straight 
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at him. ‘“Splendidly ! he is so nice ! and his 
voice just goes with mine.” 

‘ Charming!” says my lord. 
sver see your favourite ‘ Beware ! 
is a duet ?” 


‘¢ Oh yes , 


‘Did you 


’ arranged 


said I, “ 

“ Why, pray?” 

‘“¢ Oh, I think it generally suits both par- 
ties, don’t you ?” 

‘** No. You see, Miss Venner, your charm- 
ing sex don’t require much warning as a rule. 
rhey have an innate suspiciousness about 
them that enables them to keep their young 
affections under complete control, and they 
never allow themselves to like any one, till 
they are pretty sure of his prospects, inten- 
tions, income, and so forth. Now, we unfor- 
tunate men are not so sensible, and go 
blundering along without thinking, till—suc- 
we're hooked, and then, perhaps, flung 
yack into the flood, to sink or swim, as the 
case may be!” 

He said the last words with a 


and I prefer it so.” 


cess ! 


bitter em- 
yhasis, quite different from his first sarcastic, 
bantering tone. He saw my wondering looks, 
for he laughed, and changed the subject. 
For an hour or more he sat there, I perched 
mn my music-stool, and I am 


t he made himself agreeable. 


; 
bound to say 


sh VW ee 
1a We talked 


f books and people, music and society 
ly 


very pleasantly could he talk when he liked, 


ind refrained from that sarcastic half-patro- 


nising tone that that | objec ted to so much.’ 


was quite sorry when Marian appeared 
For the next fortnight I saw the Major 
ind his brother every day. Sometimes the 
former was vice to me, and then I liked him 
—sometimes he talked sarcastically ; some- 
times gloomily ; sometimes he teased and 
aughed at me, till I hated him ; but he never 
fell into the vein that had puzzled me the 
first night. One evening I was at a little 
dance, a small at the house of an 
intimate friend of my sister. I had been 
dancing with Charlie Carr, three dances 
running, Iam ashamed to say. Major Carr 
was there, but he had not spoken to me the 
whole evening. I ran up stairs to arrange 
something about my dress, and when I came 
down the hall was empty, save for the Major, 
who was lounging near the door-way, look 
ing at the dancers. He turned as I came up, 
yffered me his arm, and as I took it, 
little alcove 
where we sat down. 
to me?” I 


es sl yw,” 


led me 
to a near the conservatory. 
‘“Is he going to speak 


wondered. Presently he asked 
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me if I had enjoyed myself. “‘ Pretty well !”’ 
I said. 

“Only pretty well? Have you not re 
ceived admiration enough, little Miss V 
nity ?” 

‘I am wot vain,” I said indignantly 
“and not so very little either.”’ 

“IT beg your pardon, I’m sure,” with muc! 
gravity. “I forgot that you never flirt / 

“Well, I don't” I said. “And in the 
first place, I don’t think I know how.” 

“Child ! every woman can flirt. It is you 
nature.” 

“ You don’t know anything about my na 
ture ! and I don’t see what right you have 
to say, ‘every woman,’ as if you knew.” 

“Child, I bought my knowledge dea 
and—” 

“T don’t care! and I am wof a child! 
and I started up to go away, furious with 
him and with myself. 

He stopped me, held my hand firm, 
with his old kind smile ; 

“Don’t be Why are we always 

rrelling ?” 

‘ Let go my hand, please ! 

rel, Major Carr, but 
me.” 


angry ! 


I don’t want to 
you always tease 


| } 


looked amused, but held my 
fast. 

‘* You should not be so easily teas 
is an irresistible temptation.” 

| struggled and got 
I won't be and seeing 
really angry, he tried to smooth me <¢ 
but I tore past him, and caught Charli 
arm, crying, ‘‘ This is our dance, Mr. Carr! 
without looking at his brother, who soon 
ifter appeared, devoting himself to one 
the young ladies with ‘“ hay-stacks,” as M 
rian called them. Charlie took me home, 
and his brother performed the same kind 
office for Miss Hay-stack—without our hav 
ing exchanged another word. 

[ remember tearing my hair out of 
head by energetic combing that night, and 
then pacing up and down my room, rest 
lessly, crying out over and over again: “ |] 
hate him! hate him! Why cannot he let me 
alone ? Marian says he never loses a chance 
of seeing me, but he treats me like a spoilt 
child, and I wtstandit! I don’t belie 
him—he thinks he can do as he likes, but 
s 


shan t make a fe 


iree. 


treated so,” 


my 


ol of me !” 
So next day, when he called, I receiv 


him ¢ 


1 


almly, unsmuiling ; when he 


tried 
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banter me on my bad temper, I turned a | 
deaf ear, and at last he formally apologized | 


for his rudeness, and took his leave of me 
with cool politeness. After that, we were 
very polite and distant. I flirted with Charlie, 
and we were seen everywhere together. 
People began to talk, of course. Marian 
laughed, and so did Charlie and I. Major 
Carr never alluded to the subject before me, 
and avoided being alone with me I thought, 
though he came to the house as usual. I 
watched him often, talking to Marian—oh, 
pleasantly could he talk! Never did his 
manner to other women take that teasing, 
patronising air—“ That is only for me!” I 
thought. But I sometimes caught myself 
wishing for that same teasing tone again— 
anything but this stately, frigid, distant 
style ; though it was all my own fault. I 
cared nothing for Charlie Carr, but pretended 
to prefer his society, partly from pique at 
his brother’s tone, partly because I really 


found him amusing ; no one could be for | 


long in Charlie’s company without hearing 
something of his brother—his hero and theme 
constantly. 

It was the day of the weekly sleighing 
party—a bright February afternoon, “ the 
last of the sleighing,” everyone said. 

“Just look at Dalton,” said Charlie Carr, 
as he gathered up the reins for a start. I 


was his companion, as usual, in the perfect | 


little Russian sleigh ; and as the horses 
tossed their heads in the air, every bell 
jingling, and dashed ahead, I glanced over 
my shoulder and saw the major with his 
most “ soégné” air disposing the robes round 
pretty Mrs. Smythe. 

‘Good old fellow, Dalton is, though he 
does make such an idiot of himself with that 
woman, Miss Venner.” 

“Well?” 

‘Now don’t annihilate a fellow, but what 
zs the split between you two ?” 

“Really, Mr. Carr, I don’t understand 
you.” 

“| mean —— ” 

“Oh, never mind, I don’t think we need 
discuss Major Carr at present. Where are 
we to refresh to-night ?” 

“At the Old Barrack,” 
though he looked at me rather wistfully for 
a minute ; and so we changed the conver- 
sation. 

I was standing at the window, looking 
out on the great, shadowy Barrack yard. 


said Charlie, | 
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This Old Barrack, I must explain, was in 
use, but called ‘the Old” in contradistinc- 
tion to the Cavalry Barrack, known as “ the 
New.” 

Claret-cup had been disposed of—cham- 
pagne, coffee, and bitter- lone was a 
lull in the proceedings, and a debate was in 
progress as to whether it would be advisable 
to return home at once, or prolong the en- 
tertainment by an impromptu dance in the 
large and comfortable rooms of the gallant 
major, who had placed them at our disposal 


for the evening. Yes, there he was, of 


course, doing the fascinating to Marian 
and two or three more, declining to give his 
vote either way 

‘“No, no, ladies ; do as you please, but 
don’t ask me to be responsible. Snow? no, 
I don’t think it will snow. Dark? oh, no ; 
lovely moon! Late? Cold? Anything else ? 
Please yourselves, but really you ought to 
make up your minds.” 

“‘ Major Carr wants us to vacate his apart- 
ments as soon as possible, evidently,” said 
one. 

‘He has never forgiven you for stepping 
on Dash’s tail last time,” said another. 

“He is growing misanthropical—is not 
that the word? What can be the reason?” 
said Mrs. Smythe, trying to look very signi- 


| ficant and mysterious. 


“Well, I am getting rather ancient, cer- 
tainly. Here’s Charlie growing to years of 
discretion, and beginning to consider | him- 


self quite grown up. It is nearly time f 
| me i be vac ating my post of tutor ‘and bear- 


leader, and set him up on his own account.” 

“Or with a wife to complete his educa- 
tion,” said Mrs. Smythe, glancing at me, 
I felt sure. 

“Oh, Mrs. Smythe, look here! Such a 
sweet picture of Dash!” cries a young lady 
from the other end of the room, where sh 
is inspec ting a volume of sketches. 

* Major Carr, you must show Flossy your 
sketches,” says Marian, calling me from the 
window, as the portfolio is produced. Very 
spirited and true the contents were— water- 
colours and crayons; groups of Indians, 
deer, dogs, little ‘‘ bits’ of rock and water, 
wood and sky, all free and life-like. I had 
never heard him speak of drawing. Excla- 
mations of “ Charming!” “ How sweet!’ 
“Oh, do look, Mrs. Graham!” resounded ; 
the major meantime standing by stroking 
his moustache, and looking bored. Marian 
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held the portfolio on her knee, and handed | Once I remember, as poor Charlie began 


the sketches about one by one. 

‘Oh, what’s this? I never saw it before !” 
she cried, lifting a loose sheet and looking 
quite startled. He made a quick move- 
ment as if to take it, but stopped short. It 
was a water-colour sketch, 
than most of them, of a hazy landscape, 
water, and autumn-tinted leaves, part of a 
boat forming the foreground, with a girl’s 
figure in a boating-suit, sailor hat, and float- 
ing hair, rising out of a heap of autumn 
teaves! The brown eyes looked up with an 
arch expression, the lips parted as if speak- 
mg; and beneath was written “ Beware ! 
Beware ! 

It was criticised 
Marian said 
artist keenly. 
“ By Jove! ” said Charlie, also scrutinising 

elder brother ; but that exclamation is 
his usual comment on all occasions. 

‘Why, it’s the image of Miss Venner !” 
cried Mrs. Smythe. 

‘ How strange! 
one and another. 

“ Hair and all,” added Sophie Grant. 

i stood as in a dream, living over that 
by-gone hour on the backwood’s lake, half 
expecting to wake and find that I had been 
dreaming all the intervening events and 
scenes, not daring to raise my eyes for a 
while ; then as the group dispersed I did so, 
to find them met by those of the artist, 
wearing the mocking triumphant smile I 
had learnt to know so well. 
seemed to turn me to stone, and then a 
wild defiant feeling came over me, and I 
felt ready for any desperate act. Going 
down the narrow stairway, I found myself 
the last lady ; 
know until I felt a hand on my arm detain- 
ing me behind the rest. I looked up. 
To my surprise Dalton Carr’s face bent over 
me, and he murmured very low, without 
looking at me: 

Will you drive home with me ? 
something to tell you.” 

‘Indeed! I shall return as I came, 
thanks,” I answered in my usual tone, 
with my nose in the air; and T swept on 
with an air of supreme disdain—but all the 
same, all the same ! 

What passed between Charlie and my- 
self that evening I cannot tell; I hardly | 


and admired. 
nothing, but looked 


Only 
the 


hi 
nS 


” and “ Dear me!” said 


I have 


That look | 


| 


more finished | 
| hills, 


who was behind, I did not | 


—not happy dreams either. 


| Fairville. 


some remark, I exclaimed, ‘Oh, don’t talk, 
please!” and I remember my voice rang 
sharply on the air, as my companion re- 
lapsed into snubbed silence. I remember, 
too, the wild, unearthly beauty of the win- 
ter landscape, the long lines of the snowy 
the murmuring and moaning of the 
dark pine-woods, the deepening tints of the 
purple sky, and the slow, silver light, bright- 
ening gradually as the solemn moon sailed 
up and up, and night settled more deeply 
on the land. Ring-ting-ting ! ring-ting-ting- 
ring! Peace, peace! and peace comes not. 
summon her as we will ! 

* % * * * * 

Good heavens, Floss! 
think 2?” 

Marian bursts into my room next day, 
as I was resting, after a very restless night. 

“What on earth do you think? Major 
Carr—here is his note—ordered off, called 
off, I should say, to England. Family busi- 
ness, 

ales, 2 see. 
does it not?” 

** Very sudden. Charlie brought the note. 
He says a telegram came last night while we 
were at that place. Something about a will 
or something, he says—one would think 
there need not have been such haste—not 
even coming to say good-bye—starts in ten 
minutes, Charlie says! Really men are foo 
queer !” 

‘So that is it !” I think, as the door closes. 
“* He need not have been alarmed, I should 
not have thrown myself at his feet! There 
are plenty more men in the world, and, thank 
God! Iam not one to break my heart for any 
man. Oh, I hate him!” and to prove it I 
bury my face in my pillow in a storm of 
tears. ‘Little fool,” you say? Granted, 
my worthy friend, but I was only eighteen. 


what do you 


Very sudden, it seems, 


IV. 


T was the second day after Major Carr’s 
abrupt departure ; late in the afternoon 
I sat by my dressing-room fire—dreaming 


[ felt as if ten 
years at least had gone by since I came to 
Something had gone out of my 
life—something, call it trust, or faith, or what 


knew where I was, or what I was doing. | you will, that is the bloom on a young life, 
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| 
and that once gone comes not again. Pre- 
sently I started to my feet and tossed back 
my head. “Idiot! do you mean to sit here 
all day?” Down stairs I marched. The 
drawing-room doors were shut—the house 
seemed asleep. I stole into the little draw- 
ing-room, went towards the piano, and had | 
seated myself before I was aware that the 
next room was tenanted ; the murmur of | 
low voices reached me through the heavy 
curtains dividing the apartments. Voices— 
whose? I listened and caught my own 
name. It was inexcusable I know—my 
cheeks burn still when I think of it—but 
I listened. Marian’s voice now. 

“T really cannot advise you, Mr, Carr. | 
You must use your own judgment. She is | 
very young—” 

“Yes, I know, and so am I,” broke in 
Charlie Carr’s eager tones, “but what does 
it matter? You know what I have—and 
all—and I ain’t an extravagant fellow—and 
[’m sure I could make her happy—if only 
you think she likes me a little.” He waited 
a minute, then went on :— 

‘T always thought you knew it was Dal- 
ton, but he has gone off and never said any- | 
thing, and of course, if she had cared for 
him he wouldn’t have—and —and—Oh ! 
Mrs. Graham won't you help a fellow ? 

‘“My dear boy, you must help yourself. 
You have surprised-me very much, and I | 
must say I think you are both too young. 
How can a boy like you know his own 
mind?” However, after a great deal of 
coaxing she gave in—at least I suppose so, 
for at last 1 had come to my senses and 
fled. 

*“* Flossy, Flossy !” 

Marian, bending over me in the firelight, 
half-laughing, half-doubtful, has just told me 
of Charlie’s visit and its cause. I buried my 
face in my hands, and then in her lap. 

‘* Flossy ! what is it? Not—not—surely 
you don’t—” 

[ looked up suddenly :—“ Is he gone ?” 

“Charlie? No. He is down stairs. But 
dear, have you considered? Don’t—Oh! 
there’s no hurry !” 

‘*T will go down, please.” 

‘But Flossy, I thought—” 

“T am going, Marian.” And I went. 

And three days after, all Fairville was | 
talking of ‘‘ Miss Venner’s engagement.” 

‘* All very fine, my dear,” remarked Mrs. 
Grant to her eldest daughter, “ all very fine ; 











| gram) are peculiar. 





but if the Major had not been wise enough 
to take himself off in time, Ze would have 
been the happy man, take my word for it. 
Pity he did not carry his brother off with 
him !” 

* * * * * 

It is again the next day but one. I am 
alone, brooding over my bed-room fire, gaz- 
ing, gazing into the embers, gazing—but 
seeing nothing ; at least nothing like coals 
and flame; but many and varied scenes ; 
strange and vague figures ; events dimly 
shadowed forth. 

“A letter, Miss,” and the door closes 
again. 

I take it up; the large square envelope, 
the heavy seal (instead of the usual mono- 
I know the square, 
firm writing—it is Dalton Carr’s. 

The letter dropped from my fingers ; 1 
could not make up my mind to open it. 
Strange, wild thoughts came crowding into 
my brain as I looked at it—what could 
Dalton Carr want with me? The post-mark 
was Quebec. Twice I fingered the seal; 


| once I had nearly thrown the thing bodily 


into the fire ; at last I opened it with a jerk. 
It began abruptly :— 


** Vou will be surprised at receiving a letter from 
me, but my sudden departure has left me no othe 
resource than writing what I would have said to you 
the other night, had you given me the opportunity | 
asked for. Yet I think what I have to tell you can 


| hardly cause you much surprise, as you must have 


seen long since what I have not tried to disguise— 
my deep and passionate love for yourself.” 

I dropped the paper from my hand—the 
room seemed to whirl round with me. After 
a while I picked it up again. 

** Of the difference in our ages,” it went on, ‘I 
am painfully aware. I ama battered man of the 
world,—you little past childhood. But in spite of 
this disparity in age, I know that in tastes and mind 
we are akin—/ snow I can make you happy, and I 
know that you can confer on me such happiness as I 
never thought to call mine. Once—long ago—lI 
knew one towards whom I felt what I then thought 
was /ove—now I know the difference, and that you 
are the only woman who has had my whole heart. 

He finished by telling me that his depar- 
ture had been utterly unexpected by him, 
and that, when the business which called 
him home (some dispute about a will to 


| which he was an executor) should be finished, 


he intended immediately to return. 
‘*That is, if you recall me! Otherwise I shall 
care little what becomes of 
Your’s till death (if so you will), 
‘DALTON CARR.” 
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Over the next hour I must draw the cur- 
tain. Reader! It is long years ago now, and 
the hand of Time has well nigh smoothed 
away the pain, but never while my footsteps 
walk this earth can I entirely forget the bit- 
ter, unavailing misery that bowed my head 
that night. 


V. 


T was summer-time again—hot, burning 
June weather. ‘The scene, a watering- 


place on the Gulf of St. Lawrence, now well 
known, but then little frequented, where the 
Grahams had a summer residence 
low, square house, with a verandah running 
round it, and broad eaves that gave a com- 
fortable, old-fashioned air to a modern build 
ing. It stood high on a rocky promontory 
or platform above the sea, ] 


—a large, 


led it by 
courtesy. In front, the ground sloped in irre- 
gular terraces and rocky stairways to the 
beach ; behind, and forming a _ protection 
from the wind, rose a second ridge, wooded, 
and sweeping round in a half circle that 
completely shut off the view on that side, 
and hid the road and other houses. On the 
very highest point stood a small stone sum- 
mer-house, or observatory, as we Called it, 
also facing the sea, and whence a most mag 
nificent prospect rewarded the adventurous 
climber to such windy altitude. 

Below, the muslin curtains swayed back 
and forth in the warm breeze ; the green vene- 
tians tempered the sun-rays to a grateful half- 
shadow ; the matted floors and light furni- 


as We Ci 


tl 
ture suited well with the general character of 


the place. On the verandah swung a hain- 
mock, in the hammock swung Charlie Carr, 
smoking as usual. 
within the window, flinging down my 
book, I sauntered out into the light. 

“Where are you off to, Floss?” 

“ Oh, nowhere—in particular.” 

“Tt’s too hot to walk yet, but if you're 
going—” and he rose lazily and threw away 
his cigar. 

“Don’t disturb yourself, pray,” I said, 
and I felt how hard my voice rang, ‘I 
would rather be alone, such rather.” 

“ All right,” said Charlie, turning off; but 
I caught his half-sigh, and the look of pain 
that was common enough now on his once 
jolly face. Poor Charlie! 


as I took my way over rock and mossy steps 


Rising from a low chair 


and 


I hated myself 
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to the shore, and sought my favourite seat 
A ledge of broken, jagged rocks, covered to 
the summit with low, tufted 

] ] 


shrubs and 
stunted firs, jutted out into the 1 


sea, en 
abruptly and steeply in a sharp crag 
high out of the water. At the extreme end 
was a second rock completely se 

from the mainland, though t 
crevasse Was not more than 
in width. I used to jump 


narrow passage, and sit sometimes for h 


the 
1 couple of f 


over the de 


on this queer solitary 
daylight decline into g 
the orange, and purple, and 
son fade away into th 
that into the moon-lit or 
Oh, what a relief it is to be 
I threw myself down on my favourite 
and gazed off into the sun-set sky, with | 
Almost! Q 
I do not think I had ever felt sin: 
that winter morning that seemed so long 
when Dalton Carr went away ; and with th 
blind, passionate impatience of youth, ] 
thought that I should never feel happy ag 
And it added to my own trouble that I had 


ings almost of happiness. 


happy, 


quite 


only brought sorrow and chagrin to Charlie 


} dow on our live 


and that day by day the s! 


seemed to deepen, and neither of us had 
courage to attempt its removal. I of 
wondered whether Charlie would not | 

broken off the engagement be 
for the talk and scandal such a step would 
have caused ; 
it! No, not though I knew myself 
and thought of marrying my betrothed w 
no other feeling than one of horror and dr 

I had been trying to make up my mind 
free us both from the entanglement into whi 
we had so thoughtlessly entered ; 


tween us, 


and as for me—1I cow/d not 


misera 


tryin 
say, for some days past ; but that very m¢ 


l 
ing Charlie had received 


a letter from 
brother from Fairville, whither the M 
had just returned ; and my min¢ 
fresh tumult. He had come back t! 
He—the man I loved and feared, 
and last letter was at this very moment rest- 
ing on my heart. Oh, what was I to do? 
Charlie had no suspicion of the real state of 
affairs—that was evident. He only thought, 
poor fellow, that he had failed to make me 
love him as he loved me 


was 


whose fi 


or had loved, for 
I thought even that over now. He avoided 
me, if anything, of late! However, I could 
not take the initiative now, if ever it had 
been possible. Dalton Carr was in the 
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country, might be with us any day ; his let- 
ters were friend y and brotherly as ever— 
no trace of any feeling of pique or wounded 
pride. And to break my engagement now, 
would be to subject myself to a suspicion 
whi 
my 


1 
i 
| 


[I vowed should never be excited on 
ccount. 
‘To bear is to conquer our fate!” 


e, I thought—but—poor Char- 


stirred. 
was deepening over sea 
young moon floated in the 
twinkled over the 
and as | 
two figures descending the 
vay the shore. One was 
hat even by this un- 
the other? I felt my very 
Yes, 
Dalton 


a ; 
stil—not a breath 


} } aur 
> Shadow 


¢ one star 
I rose to 
I saw 
path 


return home, 


stand still, and my senses reel. 
could be no doubt—it was 


[ walked steadily to meet them, though 

ing thankful for the twilight, and I held 
ny hand, saying in a quiet voice: 
Welcome, Major Carr.” 

looked quite his old self, his joy at 

his eyes and 

boyish cheeks. All the 

ighed and rattled, and as the 


vay quite in his old manner, 


his brother sparkled in 


silence was not observed ; 
a 


elled with indignation as I 


; posit ively insulting ! 
Vv enner, oie it a little fool you 
But oo feeli ig of pique 
and enabled 
- all bc 


to be sure ! 


ood steac me to 

and contribute 

ny share to the general conversation, 
to sing at per sag Bieter req 

once during the evening 

[ must pass raj idly over the next few days. 

ng their progress I seemed scarcely my 

scifi, even to myself ; every mo- 

| guard over my face, 

lest they should betray 

yuld fain have concealed ; and 

the Major’s off-hand, 

my society, or 


| me in g 


even 
} 


uest, more than 


whether 
manner, when in 
frequent and prolonged absence, caused 
me the most mortification. Charlie and he 
took long walks together, and scoured the 
country on horseback. ‘There seemed no 
cloud betwen them. In the evenings we 
all boated, drove, or rode together as before ; 


dly knew 
different 


nis 
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Dalton sometimes remaining at home, but 
generally joining our party, when he would 
devote himself to Marian as of old, Charlie 
and I appearing, no doubt, to fill our part 
as engaged lovers quite ex régle, though 
sometimes hardly a word would pass _ be- 
tween us for half an hour at a time. Charlie 
seemed otherwise quite his old self ; but one 
thing I noticed, he never kissed me in his 
brother’s presence, nor, indeed, at any other 
time since the latter’s return, but once. I 
remember the occasion well. I was read- 
ing in the drawing-room one afternoon alone, 
when Charlie entered the room hastily, with 
his hands full of his hat and riding- 
whip. His nce startled me, and | 
jumped up. 
‘You there, 
I didn’t know.” 
‘Is anything the matter?” I asked. 
“Oh, I was just going to ride with Dal, 
and here comes this note from Mrs. Forsyth, 
saying that wants this thing back a 
once, and it’s all ——” 
‘What thing Pe 
‘Why—‘ Elliot Grey ’—in ‘ Rosedale,’ 
you know—I was to have played the part in 
the Forsyth theatricals next month, so I got 
the score from = to learn the words : and 
thought about returning it ; and now 
it’s all upside down, knocking about among 
my things, and two torn and 
grubby that I don’t like to send them to her, 
and Dal’s waiting, and : 
There, there,” I said, laughing outright 
his troubles. “Give the thing to me; I 
will put it right for you. I have nothing 
else to do,” Ll added, seeing his surprised 
and feeling rather ashamed that he 
should be surprised at so simple an offer. 
But [ don’t like to bore you—dear,” 
he added the last word hesitatingly. 
I felt myself colour up, and answered that 
I had nothing else to do, should be glad of 
employment, ete. ; and as I looked up at 
him in speaking, he suddenly threw his arm 
round my shoulders and kissed me twice, 
then left the room suddenly, as he had en- 
tered, leaving me perplexed and disturbed 
at his strange demeanour. 
* * % * 


papers, 
entra 


Flossy ? I beg your pardon. 


she 


never 


pages so 


gtance 


That very evening I was sitting alone, as 
usual, on my favourite rocky throne, watching 
the sunset, when I heard footsteps coming 
behind me along the ridge. Isat quite still, 
and waited. Was it Charlie? Something 
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said no, and when Dalton Carr’s voice be- 
side me said, ‘‘ Good view from here,” in his 
usual cool tone, I felt no surprise. 

“ Very—particularly at sunset,” I replied, 
wishing my hat was on my head instead of 
on the rock beside me. 

‘““T have observed that you think so, so 
I felt sure of finding you here.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“ Yes—I—look, Miss Venner,” throwing 
himself down beside me. ‘I have some- 
thing to say to you that concerns us all, a//— 
and you must listen. Sit still,” he said, and 
laid his hand on my arm as I was rising 
hastily. I obeyed, but he looked out to sea 
without speaking, for some moments. 

“You never answered my letter!” he 
said, at last, looking straight into my face 
with keen scrutiny. 

“€ Major Carr ‘“ 

“Hush! I am not going to distress you 
what is done is dove. But for my brother's 
sake, as well as my—your—own, I demand 
the reason of your conduct.” 

“J don’t understand you.” 

“You must then. With what feelings I 
left for England you know. With what feel- 
ings do you suppose I read the news in 
Charlie’s letter, which reached me within a 
week after my arrival in England? How- 
ever, I blamed myself alone ¢Hex—blamed 
my own conceit—blamed Charlie—Heaven 
forgive me—blamed every one but you. At 
last, I taught myself to believe that I was 
glad for my brother’s sake—glad that he 
would be happy, and fancied that in time 
I might—would, learn to look on you as a 
sister, and forget the past. But on my return 
here—good heavens child! don’t you see 
what you are doing? You don’t care for 
that boy—you don’t even pretend to care 
for him—and he! You are driving him 
wild! Break off this unlucky engagement 
before worse comes of it.” 

“ Major Carr” I said, and I rose and stood 
before him. ‘‘ How dare you talk so to me? 
You to upbraid my conduct — what has 
been your own? Think of the position I 
was in—the—No! I will not make any de- 
fence—if I have been to blame so have you 
—doubly! As for my engagement, it is not 
for me to break it off—and I will do no such 
thing. Until he releases me I am bound !” 

“You are? Then allow me to return you 
this letter, which I believe you lost last 


night,” 
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I looked—it was Azs letter—the only love- 
letter I had ever received. I had indeed 
dropped it the night before, and been in 
great trouble in consequence. 

But what must he think of me? I could 
not raise my eyes—my heart seemed to stop 
beating—oh ! if he would not look at me! 

“Don’t you wonder where I got it?” He 
was standing beside me now, and there was 
a ring of positive amusement in his voice. I 
was too angry and hurt to speak. 

“Charlie gave it to me to-day.” 

“What?” 

“Take care—.” and he caught my arm as 
I sprang dangerously near the edge. “ Yes, 
Flossy, so it is. Charlie knows all, poor boy ! 
But he has made up his mind to take what 
seemed to us both the best course—and— 
here is a note from him. You will not see 
him again—he has just started for Fairville, 
and means to apply for ieave for three 
months.” 

The note contained but these words 

** Good-bye, dear Flossy. You never cared 
a button for me, I know. I know xox who 
you do care for—I saw you drop the letter— 
forgive me—it was disgraceful, but I was so 
wretched ! I readit. I did not know what 
to do—so 1 gave it to Dal. If I have blun- 
dered as usual, forgive me—and Floss; 
good-bye.” 

It would be difficult to express my state 
of mind on reading this hurried, blotted 
epistle. Shame, sorrow, joy, pride, and em 
barrassment held me by turns. 
at last, as I realized my position. 

“‘ Really I must admire the delicacy and 
consideration for me, you two have shown, 
sir!” 


Anger rose 


“ Don’t blame Charlie at least’ he said, 
with a vexed look. ‘‘ He was quite bewil- 
dered with trouble and anxiety when he left, 
and only desirous that your feelings should 
be spared in every way.” 

“And now?” I said. ‘*Can you not see 
—” but I could say no more, and I covered 
my face and sobbed. 

“ Flossy, Flossy, hush! for mercy’s sake 
—oh, my poor little darling what have I 
done?” and he held me so close that I 
could not choose but hide my face on his 
arni—his shoulder I did not come near by 
inches ! 
* * * * * 

You must not suppose that we were 
openly engaged all at once—that I was 
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handed from one brother to another as_ un- 
ceremoniously as if I had been a basket or a 
bundle! Marian would have been horrified 
at such want of propriety,*if no one else 
would. But by degrees it came to be under- 
stood that my fate was to be the Major in- 
stead of the Ensign ; and by the time the 
engagement was announced, Charlie was on 
his way to Japan, and Dalton was making | 
arrangements for retiring from the service ; 
so that there was less excitement than I had | 
feared over my change of destiny. 
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| Did Charlie wear the willow for ever and 
| ever? By no means—he married a sweet 
young English girl, only a year or two after 
his brother had filled up the measure of his 
| folly (in the estimation of the Fairville ma- 
| trons) by marrying me. 
Marian and her worthy husband flourish. 
Dalton and I? We are very happy, and 
his favourite song is still, “‘ Beware! beware !” 
| his favourite season that of the gold and 
crimson Autumn Leaves. Need I say more? 


HARTZ REMINISCENCES. 


BY A. M., 


_, EW nations, perhaps none, have so rich 

a treasury of legends and ballads as 

the German, Every ruin, nay, almost every 
mountain, is surrounded = a mysterious, 
romantic veil, which can be lifted by the 
gifted hand of a “* Sountagskind ’’* only, at 


midnight, when the moon stands highest. 


It is a predominant trait in the German 
character, this love for the romantic super- 
natural. One would think they had imbibed 
it from their earliest infancy ; and it is not 
to be wondered at, for if you step into the 
Spinnstube, on a winter’s evening, you will 
be sure to hear the grandmother, behind the 

great stove, relate to her breathless audience 
of spinning village-beauties, tales of good 
Count Otto, and how the people prospered 
under him, until he left for the Holy Land, 
where, valiant knight as he was, he greatly 
distinguished himself, while his steward op- 
pressed the people, and spreading the report 
that Count Otto had been slain, endea- 
voured to gain his mistress’s favour. Or 
when you meet the miner coming from his 
work, it does not require much persuasion 
to induce him to tell you legends of dwarfs 
and monks, who assist the diligent, sober 
miners in their work, or fill their lamps with 
oil that will never be exhausted, but who 


* Sountagskind (Sunday-child), a child born ona 
Sunday, or as it is termed, the Lord’s Day, and sup- 
posed from that circumstance to be endowed with 
peculiar faculties. 
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note down every profane word uttered in 
the shaft, until a day of reckoning. 

But an endless number of tales is at the 
command of the mountain shepherd ; and 
no one relates them with so much reverence 
and awe, as he. Nothing used to give me 
greater delight in my college- days, which 
were spent in the Hartz Mountains, than 
taking my knapsack, mountain-staff, and 
that constant companion of the Germans, 
the pipe, and sallying forth up the moun- 
tains, to hunt up my Arcadian friends. Re- 
ceiving from them a couch on the soft, fra- 
grant grass, a piece of bread and cheese, 
and a glass of milk, with a well-related tale 
of yonder castle, I was set at rest with all 
the world, from Euclid and Cesar down 
to the principal and masters of our cob 
lege. 

Occasionally I met a shepherd, who re- 
quired to be drawn out ; but a pipe of to- 
bacco generally worked wonders ; if, how- 
ever, this proved unavailing, 1 took refuge 
in my last, never-failing resource, namely, 
ridiculing their stories, calling them super- 
stitious nonsense, and the old mountaineer 
would not be one of his tribe, if he would 
not warn me not to talk about things which 
no man has yet ridiculed with impunity ; and 
after a number of examples had been 
brought forward to illustrate how rash it is 
to doubt the existence of ghosts and goblins, 
it was no difficult matter to lead the old man 
to the cause of the destruction of Castle 
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Hohenstein Ilsenburg, and the ghost which 
nightly haunted the place. 

Most numerous are the legends of the K yff- 
haiiser, and none I found more interesting, 
because they illustrated to me the strong 
love of my countrymen fora united Germany, 
vhich for centuries has been burning, some- 
times almost extinct, sometimes shooting 
orth in bloody flames in the hearts of the 

Che legends of the good Emperor Frede- 
rick Barbarossa ] 


m generation to generation, 


have been handed down 


t i 


showing that 
he memory of the 


Avg 
to this day, 


good dwells with the peo- 
the mountain-shepherd 


weary traveller, who demands 


ple, tor 


> prosperity of Germany 


‘ friedrich der Roth bart, "as ne wa 


d on account of his red beard; how 
e was administered, and foreign coun- 
were compelled to do homage ; how 


rts and commerce were protected, and 


lalisin weakened. No proud baron dare 


hi himbhl sshia pone hart 3 
yppose his humbDie subjects ; 1n short it 


age of the empire which 


the golden 
its termination en Friedrich, in 

he holy cross, was drowned, while 

ssing al 

1 


Every one who has buried a frienc 


understand the feeling which prompted the 


at Barbarossa was 


irned to the Kyffhat- 


Oilty a mission, he 


yf the vrief } 


poot 
punish 
ce committ 


fOloWIME story 


ot of the mountain 
yfihatiser is built, or 


an orphan, a Sun 
ccount of her beauty, 

ry, had won every 
Although hers was no 


is gay and joyous as a lark, 


good 
lot. she w 
rising as early a : birds to spin a 


till dark night ; and, indeed, she mi 


weave 


nt well 
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be happy ; for was she not betrothed to 
Hans, the shepherd on the neighbouring 
estate, the handsomest and _ best fellow on 
this side the mountain? And had not the Her? 
Amtmann promised to give them a cottage 
in the spring, that they might get married ? 
What did it matter then if she had to work 
a little hard ; in spring Hans would be hers, 
ind how | would open his eyes when he 
would see the stock of linen she had been 
able to lay up tor herself! How slowly the 
winter dragged by ! But spring cameat last, 
and with it—not the pealing of the wedding 

happy and contented lot—but a 
an SOTTOW for poor ( iT tchen 


bells and a 

time of misery and 

The yunge Herr, the son of Herr Amt- 

mann had returned to his father’s estate, 
ith an attention 

and 

Since Gretchen would not listen to him, he 

had Hans discharged, and all h 

lovers ever united were 

blighted. 

With sad hearts the two lovers walk« d one 
lay afternoon, hand in hand, from the 
other, and not 
themselves, at the 
in the neigh! 

' At the foot of the moun 
was a great door, which Hans had neve 


} far . 9 ) } 
n before, wide open, and | 


and Gretchen w 


pursued 
pursued 


which was degrading dishonourable. 


pes Of the 


being rorevel 


, trying to console eacn 


their way, foun 
* the sun, 


C% 
] 
a 


ourhood of 


‘Incess, with blue eyes and 


\uired what 


brought 


rupted 
the 
pre per 


incess deeply synipati ized 


nd invited them into the moun 


(for sad 

neets real sympathy) 

dimly lighted, until 

Around a marble 

with his vassals, all 

sleeping. wing been called by the | 
¢ the F | 

the usual question, whether tl 


still flying Lt 


’rin 


cess, ‘mperor kindly nodded, and asked 
| were 
laving 
firmative, 


le Tavens 
around the mountain; | 
been answered by Hans in the 
hen I have still to sleep ano 

 ? When the 
Hans and 
with Herr Amtmann, before 


he sighed: 


ther hundre¢ Princess 
i Gretchen, 


him, he ordered 


i 


a 
] 
1 


laid he ase ot 





a dwarf to light a fire and brew a storm ; 
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them, and, indeed, quite a large number had 


but the Princess he requested to prepare a | collectedaround them before they knewit. At 


banquet for the whole of the subterranean | 


household, for Gretchen’s wedding should 

take place that very day, the Emperor tak- 

ing it upon himself to give her away in mar- 

riage. They consequently were led into a 

large hall. Innumerable lights gave a fes- 

tive appearance to the gorgeously decorated 

room ; gentle voices, accompanied by soft 

music, chanted the marriage chorus ; and an 

ged monk, with long silvery white locks, 

rformed the service as prescribed by Holy 

‘-hurch, the Emperor himself giving away 

tchen to Hans. After they had partaken 

e bounties of the banquet, they were 

y the Princess into another room, where 

they were lulled to sleep by heavenly music. 

he next morning the Princess, having in 

urged them to stay altogether, led them 

h the passage, by which they had en- 

‘ed, out of the mountain ; but told them 

in case they should like to return, the 

r would be open tillsunset ; then taking 

1d farewell, she handed each a large 

f money, and went back into the 
tain. 

1s and his young wife were so taken 


with their good fortune, that they had no 


Ime to perceive the change which had taken 
2 In the country since yesterday. New 


} 1] 


1g up, none but strangers 


} +] rl. > 
y approached the village, 


ru 


ed astonished to see 
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ish 
heart thove uy a tongue, 
Chee our prayer is sung ; 
Grant us prosperity, 
Honour and liberty, 
With true nobility ; 
Long may our motto be, 
Honour to Canada. 


last, since nobody could give them satisfac- 
tory answers to their numerous questions, 
they were brought to the aged minister of 
the parish. Here they were informed that 
they had been this very day a hundred 
years in the mountain, and that they were 
recorded as dead, the writer of the village 
chronicle presuming that they had sought 
death by committing suicide in a fit of de- 
spair. All this was faithfully entered in the 
chronicle, along with the fact that on the 
same day they had disappeared, a terrible 
storm had consumed the whole estate of the 
Herr Amtmann, in which the yunge Herr 
found his death. 

Hans and Gretchen then told their story 
to the old minister, who duly wrote down 
every word in the chronicle, where it can be 
read to the present day by any one who 
doubts the veracity of this tale. Then, see- 
ing that they had nothing in common with 
the present generation, they determined to 
return to their friends in the mountain. 

Many an old shepherd has seen Hans 
playing in the long summer evenings on the 
flute, his faithful Gretchen sitting beside 
him. Some day they will come in the train 
of Emperor Frederick Barbarossa down to 
the valley. But that will be a long while 
yet, for still the black birds of misfortune 
are flying around the Kyffhauser. 


IONAL HYMN. 


May race dissensions all 
Fade as our leaves in Fall; 
May laws and manners grow 
Pure as our ice and snow ; 
Last-born of nations we, 
Our flag, from sea to sea, 
Inwove with mightier fold 
Shall yet, through all, uphold 
Honour to Canada. 
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CANADA'S ALTERNATIVES. 


BY ROSWELL FISHER, M.A., CANTAB, MONTREAL. 


SSU MING that an Imperial Federation 
has been shown to be impracticable, 
the questions, what should be our present 


policy, what do history and the stream of | 


circumstances indicate as the probable alter- 
natives which the future has in store for us, 
are not slow in arising. 

Mr. Drummond, in the May number of 
THE CANADIAN MONTHLY, seems to have 
given expression to the answer which the 
majority of sober men in the country give to 
the first part of the question. Leave well 
alone, is the truest, as it is the easiest policy 


for us to pursue at present. But as there are | 


nearly always two ways of interpreting every 
rule, so there are two ways of letting well 
alone. There is the old, lazy, stupid policy 
of Zaisses faire ; the policy of assuming that 


things will go on indefinitely in the future 
as they have done in the past, or, that if they 
do not, it will be time enough to consider | 


change when it isimminent. On the other 


hand, there is the policy of letting alone till | 


we are ready to carry out a desired, or at 
least inevitable, change for which we shall 
have had full time to make our preparations 
in such a manner that the revolution, when 
it comes, will take place with the least pos- 
sible disturbance, and will afford the greatest 
prospect of lasting gain. 

The former interpretation is generally that 
of the Party Politician, of the so-called 
practical man, and of the pessimist ; the latter 
that of the statesman, the thinker, and the 
optimist. This is the reading which it is for 
us to adopt. 

Probably the simplest method of indicat- 
ing what kind of change is desirable or in- 
evitable, and how we are to prepare for it, is 
to show why any immediate change would 
be fraught with danger to the republic. 

There are three courses which can be con- 
ceived as not impossible for Canada to enter 
on at once or at a very early date ; the 
tightening in some direction of our connec- 


tion with Great Britain and the other Colo- 
nies ; the declaration of our Independence ; 
and Annexation to the United States. The 
first could only be in the direction of an 
Imperial Federation, which has been shown 
to be impracticable as a durable condition. 
The third, very few Canadians believe would 
be for the advantage of the country, or, in 
any event, desire. There remains then, the 
second for consideration. Why should we 
not declare our Independence to morrow? 
No one who knows British opinion will doubt 
that the mother-country would give us her 
blessing, and tell us to depart in peace 
Apart from the fact that there are still too 
many Canadians, who are first British and 
then Canadians, and who would successfully 
oppose any such action, there are generally 
two answers given. ‘Thx st obvious and 
general is that of Mr. Ma , who argues 
that we should bea of the old 
story of the wolf and the lamb, or, to use a 
more appropriate metaphor, Canada would 
be a veritable dove, which the American 
eagle would, on the slightest pretext, seize 
in her remorseless talons and devour. The 
second answer is more vague, and probably 
often includes the first ; it is, in general terms, 
that we are too helpless to stand alone. 
This might be interpreted to mean that, as 
Mr. Mathews says, we should be overpow- 
ered by external force, or that our inherent 
weakness is too great for us to stand without 
strong support, or perhaps from both causes 
combined. In the one case we might be 


Lnew 


new example 


| likened to a tree planted in such a position 


that, whatever its vigour, it would be blown 
down by inevitable gales ; in the second to 
a sapling not sufficiently rooted to stand 
without the support of a stake ; or, possibly 
we might be in the unfortunate position of a 
rootless sapling in a fatally exposed situation. 
Taking these answers in their order, let us 
examine their validity. 

Mr. Mathews argues, very strongly, that 
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let Canada grow ever so fast, she will, from 
her position and resources, always hold much 
the same relation, in point of population 
and wealth, to the United States as she does 
to-day ; and that therefore she will never be 
able unaided to defend her national existence 
against that power. It is hardly possible to 
deny the truth of this argument. Mr. Ma- 
thews then quotes Mr. Fitzjames Stephen, 
to the effect that war and conquest decide 
all great questions of Politics ; and further, 
cites certain great contests as showing the 
certainty of the United States undertaking to 
conquer Canada. 
in all the cases cited except the last, reli- 
gion and race, which are not factors in the 
present case, occasioned the contest ; and in 
the last instance, the American Civil War, 
Mr. Stephen’s governing clause, a great gues- 
tion of Politics ; viz. slavery, came in. But 


Mr. Mathews has not shown that any great | 


political question is certain or even likely to 
arise between the United States and an Inde- 


pendent Canada. It is probable that all the | 


questions which are likely for the future to 
arise between the two countries, will be 


directly or indirectly commercial questions. | 


Commercial questions, however, have rarely, 
if ever, given rise to wars, and are still less 
likely to do so in the case of nations inti- 
mately related by ties of race, language, 
literature, and intercommunication. It must 
be further borne in mind that, other things 
being at all equal, Democracies are less likely 
to be agressive than Monarchies, Federal 
than centralized Democracies. 


governing powers, which renders it difficult 
for any question, not threatening the national 
existence, to interest all classes and sections 
of the Democracy sufficiently to induce 


them to undertake the burden of a costly and | 


stubborn aggressive war. On this point, 
however, Mr. Norris’s arguments as to the 
probable policy of the United States, read by 
the light of its past and present conduct, are 
sufficient to convince those who believe in 
a gradual progress in national morality. 
Nothing short of actual experience will con- 


vince those who believe that for all time a | 


big nation must eat up a little one, if not 


prevented by outside force ; or, at any rate, | 


think that the United States is, and always 
will be actuated by a spirit of purechauvinism. 

So far from the United States certainly 
conquering an Independent Canada, it seems 


He fails to perceive that | 


This arises | 
from the great variety of interests among the | 
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to me no impossibility that they, for the 
sake of getting Great Britain out of this con- 
tinent, would, jointly with that power, gua- 
| rantee our Independence, on the understand- 


ing that all questions between the United 
States and Canada were to be referred to 
European Arbitration, and that Canada was 
to be at liberty to join the United States if 
she so wished. However this may be, it is 
| by no means a self-evident proposition that 
| Canada would fall a speedy victim to the 
| selfish greed of a rapacious neighbour. But 
| allowing that no actual force was used, is 
there no other danger of annexation? Is it 
not probable that the Americans, for the 
sake of having the whole continent, north of 
| Mexico, under one government and one 
| commercial system, would offer us such ma- 
terial advantages as the price of our annexa- 
tion, to be alternatived with the most rigorous 
exclusion from their markets and carrying 
trade on our refusal, that it is doubtful whe- 
ther our desire to develope a different, and as 
we reasonably believe, better stamp of De- 
mocracy would be strong enough to resist 
the prospects of wealth thus held out to us ? 
Certainly such a policy would be more na- 
tural than an aggressive war. Even, how- 
| ever, if our autonomy were in no danger from 
the bribes or the threats of our great neigh- 
bour, itis by no means certain or even pro- 
| bable that we should ever be in a position to 
| declare our Independence with any chance 
of permanent success. Our fatal weakness 
| consists in the fact that, between the different 
Provinces which constitute the Dominion 
of Canada, there are still questions likely to 
arise which might break up our union. In 
| other words, the feeling of Cavadtantsm is 
not yet sufficiently strong to override all con- 
flicting loca! feelings and interests. 

Let us take some illustrations of the diffi- 
| culties which would be likely to arise be- 
| tween the provinces and the nation, from 

recent instances in our history, all of which 
| are yet unsettled. Canada being inde- 
| pendent, and British Columbia not satisfied 
| inregard to the Pacific Railroad, what would 

prevent her seceding if her demands, how- 
| ever unreasonable, were not complied with ? 
| This would, perhaps, be no great loss, but 
| suppose a second New Brunswick School 
| law case were to come up, and that the 
| national overrode the local legislature on a 
| question held by the latter to be exclusively 
| provincial, is it not likely that the province 
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so overruled would withdraw from the Feder 
peaceably if possible ; if not, by taking 

rms in defence of what it considered its 
liberties? Time, it is true, is marking out 
more clearly the spheres of the central and 
provincial Governments and the home ; but it 
is just time which is asked and which 1s ne- 
essary. Asregards the English provinces, the 
ecessary time gives promise of being short, 
yut it is otherwise with the Province of Que- 
Here we are brought face to face with 
’blem of the utmost importance to our 
ind one 


party politicians, and 


ure existence, vhich most, if not 
even writers, are 
be faced and 
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above, let us suppose a (suibord « ise 
) arlse in a newly-created 
Canada ; and that a similar decision were 
given by the Supreme Court at Ottawa as 


was given by the Privy Council, what would 


independent 


be the probable result ? It is difficult to say ; 
but it is only too probable that open defiance 
to the judgment would follow. If this were 
considered impolitic, is it not probable that 
at the next meeting of the Quebec Legisla- 
ture a bill would be passed by the majority 
placing the Roman Church in that province 
without the jurisdiction of the Civil Courts ? 
And if such a measure were disallowed at 
Ottawa as being without the province of the 
local parliament, is it not possible, nay pro- 
bable, that the majority of that province 
would secede from the union, on the ground 
that their liberties were overruled by <¢ 
alien majority 2 Would such a secession be 
Would the English 
submit to estab- 
a hostile state which would be 
possession of the mouth of the St. Law- 
rence, of Quebec and 
Montreal, with their wealthy populations of 
; not. 


peaceably allowed ? 


provinces the 


Speaking | 


lishment of 
7. thea re 
ind of the sreat 
English speaking | 
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elements of its own dissolution, quite 
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forward stir up ill feeling be 
tween two people living under one govern 

‘ be- 
tween French and Saxon, but to show that 
ultramontanism 
produced, and are producing, a want of har- 
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Miecll 


race and combined have 


\ the two peoples which it 
would be absurd to overlook in attempting 
to forecast the political future of the country. 
[It follows, then, that our union with, and, 
to a certain extent, subordination to Great 
Britain are, and for some time will be, ouronly 
safeguards against internal rupture. Assum- 








ing that it has now been shown that the im- 
mediate or early severance of our ties with 
Great Britain would be dangerous and pro- 
bably fatal to our national existence, not so 
much from external force as from our own 
want of cohesion, the question arises as to 
what we are to do, so far as we may hope 
consciously to shape our destiny. Are we, 
expecting to continue indefinitely connected 
with Great Britain, to pursue the policy of 
laissez faire, or, shall we consciously prepare 
for a future which may be distant, but which 
no patriot can deny to be desirable- 
future which will see us an independent 
Canada, possessing a strong and lofty na- 
tional individuality of our own. Though it 
is easy, in view of th al to be reached, to 
make a rhetorical ap ba to the people to put 
themselves in training for such a future, it is 
not so simple a matter to point out the 
method to be pursued ; consequently, the 
following course is not dogmatically put 
forth as the only one, but that which, on a 
review of the past history of national deve- 
lopment, taken in conjunction with our 
present situation and circumstances, seems 
to promise the most reasonable chance of 
success. 

It is believed that we should, as quickly 
as possible, assume a position of national 
self-respect, in regard to the both United 
States and great Britain. ‘That in regard to 
the latter power, we should, moreover, from 
time to time, as circumstances may point 
out, endeavour to come to some more 
definite understanding as to our inter-rela- 
tionship, any modifications being made 
rather in the direction of freedom than in 
that of closeness. ‘The following agreement 
is proposed as that which would probably 
secure both to Canada and Great Britain 
the greatest advantages, at the least possible 
cost. Great Britain would still appoint the 
Governor-General, by which we should be 
saved from Presidential elections ; would act 
as inter-provincial arbitrator, with power to 
carry out her decisions by force if necessary ; 
by which we should be saved from seces- 
sion. Great Britain shall also defend Canada 
from any external attack, but in all cases 
between Canada and the United States and 
Great Britain and the United States, both 
Canada and Great Britain shall be propor- 
tionately represented in the consequent 
negotiations ; as a corollary of which Ca- 
nada would undertake her full share of the 
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burdens of any war with the United States 
Canada to have full control of her finances 
including tariffs. In the case of a oe 
war, other than American, Canada to close 
her ports to the enemy and encounter w hat 
marine risks might ensue. This may be said 
to be practic ally the situation at present, b 
it would be well, in the interests of 1 
Canada and Great Br hat 





sritain, that it should be 
more clearly defined. If it be asked wh 
Great Britain would retain or gain by su 
an arrangement it is easy to reply. Sh 
would, at little risk and no cost to herselt 
insure one enemy the less ; in case of foreign 
wars, our ports would be closed to her 
enemies, and in the case of a war with the 
United States, she would gain or keep an 
ally, ever growing stronger, and retain in her 
own hands our ports on the Atlantic and tl 
Pacific, as a base of = itions against the 
ports and marine of that power 

In regard to our home programme, our 
course is more difficult to carry out, but none 
the less clear. We should, as soon as may be, 
endeavour to settle definitely the respective 
spheres of the local and national legislatures. 
and also all questions of an it ster-provincial 
character. Furthermore, the English speak- 
ing population, without distinction of party. 
should on the proper occasions, temperately 
but none the less firmly, give the majority in 
the Province of Quebec to understand that 
the formation of an exclusively Gallic and 
Ultramontane State on the North American 
continent, whether as a Province of Canada, 
as a State of the United States, or as an inde 
pendent State, is,and must remain, an impos 
sibility. Having on this point done our duty 
we, the English inhabitants of Canada, m 
by our consideration and fairness, show out 
French countrymen that in continued union 
with us is their best chance of preserving 
what is best in their national characteristics, 
and for the rest we must leave the solution 
to time, with the hope that increased deve- 
lopment and education will soften and finally 
rub out national and religious differences. 

Further, individually and nationally, we 
must so shape our growth and course, keep 
ing what is best, throwing off what is worst, 
in the qualities of the different people from 
which we are sprung, to form in the future a 
nation, at once united and strongly marked, 
which shall not be British, nor American, but 
something different, something better than 
either—in a word, Canadian. 
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We will not, we cannot, always remain tied 
to Great Britain ; therefore it is on pain of 
producing a national individuality at least as 
strong as, and not less worthy than that to 
our south, that we can hope for a national 
future. If we cannot do this we have 
no right to live, and in the struggle for 
national existence we shall inevitably go 
down before a stronger, a more worthy than 
we. 

This then should be our policy : to retain 
a modified connection with Great Britain 
till such time, which time circumstances must 
determine, as we shall have had a fair chance 
to develop a superior national individuality, 
when it will be for the interests of both Great 
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Britain and Canada that we part in friend- 
ship and good-will. 

These our alternatives. To develop such 
a nationality ; orto gain strength and growth 
by absorption in a stronger and a better na- 
tion. The former alternative is to be attained 
in spite of difficulties so great that their suc- 
cessful solution must make usone of the finest 
nations in the world, and therefore we should 
strain every effort not to fall below the 
highest possible destiny which the future 
may have in store for us. 

The year nineteen hundred will probably 
see our future fate settled : the answer to the 
problem therefore lies with the present gen 
eration. 


IN AUTUMN. 


LONDON, ONT. 


HE leaves of our noble maple 
Are changing to yellow and red 
Silently falling, one by one, 
Like tears for a lost one shed. 


Cov’ring the earth with a carpet of leaves, 
Rustling along the street, 
Trampled and shattered, while drifting along, 


By heedless passing 


feet. 


And are we not falling one by one, 
As the winter of life draws nigh ? 

Like the leaves of the once green maple, 
We all must wither and die ! 


But spring-time will follow winter 
The leaves will be green again 

And after our bodies have crumbled to dust, 
Our souls will live and reign. 
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GRECIAN ARCHITECTURE. 


BY SERTANEGO, STRATFORD. 


NE of the most glorious fruits of 
() ancient Greek civilization was that 
noble architecture which, for more than two 
thousand years, has excited, by its unsurpass- 
able excellence, the enthusiastic admira- 
tion of every lover of the beautiful. 

Unlike other legacies received from anti- 
quity, this is one which we moderns have 
had to accept and utilize precisely as it has 
been bequeathed to us. We could not— 
cannot—without marring, attempt to alter 
or improve the petrified grace and majesty 
which constitute Grecian Architecture. There 
have been, indeed, many attempts of this 
nature, but all have signally failed ; and the 
modern world has been compelled to ac- 
knowledge that a portion of the ancient, al- 
though lacking the intellectual stimulus 
derived from the numberless magnificent 
triumphs of Science and Art in our own day, 
had attained, far back in the vista of many 
ages, a degree of excellence in this respect 
beyond which we cannot go, and which, in 
our human judgment, may be termed per- 
fection. 

Pure Grecian Architecture was, and is, 
divided into three different kinds, termed 
Orders: the Doric, the [onic, and the Cor- 
inthian. It is proposed to consider the 
striking characteristics of each ; and as these 
are found in the column, the principal part 
of the Order—which consists of the column 
and its entablature—my observations will 
refer chiefly to that. 

To begin with the Doric, the oldest of 
the Grecian Orders, and that which has 
been employed in the erection of some of 
the most splendid edifices of antiquity. The 
Doric column is remarkable for the relative 
shortness and sudden tapering of the shaft, 
and for the severe simplicity of its capital, 
which consists of a square tablet (abacus) im- 
posed on a flat, elliptical moulding, beneath 
which are from three to five channels 
(canales) and a small moulding, which forms 
the junction of shaft and capital. In some 


| 


of the earlier examples of this Order, the 
length of the shaft was only seven-and-three- 
quarter modules, or semi-diameters; but 
this was afterwards increased to twelve ; and 
in some of the best examples we find it 
even a little more. The Doric column was, 
by the old Grecian architects, always erected 
without a plinth or distinct base of any 
kind ; but this was introduced by their suc- 
cessors, and is now generally adopted. On 
the head of the capital, which, by some 
writers, is spoken of as a distinct part of the 
Order, being considered separately from the 
shaft or column proper, rests the architrave, 
or first member of the entablature ; above 
this is the frieze, or sculpture-bearer ; which, 
in its turn, is surmounted by the cornice, 
the last of the three chief divisions of the 
entablature. I say chief, because these 
parts are themselves subdivided in each of 
the Orders, in all three of which, however, 
the grand divisions are the same ; that is to 
say, commencing from below, the base of 
the column, the shaft, capital, architrave, 
frieze, and, lastly, the cornice. As might 
have been expected from a people whose 
architecture displays such a fair sense of 
congruity, the entablature of the Doric 
Order harmonizes admirably with the shaft 
and capital of the supporting column. Less 
ornate than the Corinthian, it is yet not 
quite as simple as the Ionic, which depends 
for not a little of its effect upon the relievos 
in the frieze ; while, in the Doric, this ex- 
panse is adorned with triglyphs, which, 
while they present the sameness characteris- 
tic of the wusculptured Tonic frieze—the cor- 
nice over which is devoid of the carving that, 
in the Corinthian, relieves the simplicity of 
anentablature with a frieze of equal blankness 

nevertheless do not in any way impair the 
aspect of strength and majesty for which 
this Order is so noticeable. The beauty 
and grandeur of this Order of Architecture 
is to be seen still in some of those monu- 
ments of ancient Greek skill and genius, 





which have happily survived the ravages of 
time and the violence of barbarian destroy- 
ers, and in which we shall find these princi- 
ples of just proportion and congruity em- 
bodied—petrified, as I have said—for the 
admiration and instruction of, in this _re- 
spect at all events, a far less happily gifted 
people. 

One of the finest examples of Doric archi- 
tecture is afforded us by the world-famed 
Parthenon, or Temple of Minerva, which 
crowns the Acropolis at Athens. Notwith- 
standing the injuries which modern vandal- 
ism has inflicted on this magnificent struc- 
ture, it still presents, to the eye of the 
cultivated observer, a truly grand and im- 
posing spectacle, as his glance wanders over 
its sadly mutilated glories; its lofty columns, 
its noble pediment, and the numerous mel- 
ancholy attestations of gothic barbarity that 
lie thickly strewn around. Who is it, with 
aught of enthusiasm in his soul, with any 
love for the noble and the beautiful, 
would not experience, when gazing on this 
glorious relic of a glorious past, the mingled 
emotions of pride and sadness—pride in the 
genius and power of our race ; sadness for 
the degeneracy of a mighty people —which 
filled the soul of Lamartine when, visiting 
Athens, he sat for hours before the temple, 
and saw in his fervid fancy the mighty fane 
as it appeared on the great festivals in the 
days of its pride, perfect, undisfigured ; with 
the long procession of warriors, priests, and 
hoary philosophers ; the majestic matrons 
and the beauteous maidens of Greece ; in- 
toning the choral chant, and sweeping on 
to worship at the thrice-holy shrine of the 
blue-eyed Minerva? Few are the gentle 
souls, to our thinking, who would not feel 
with the Historian of the Girondists, when 
musing on the summit of the Acropolis. 

Best example of the Doric style as the 
Parthenon undoubtedly is, there are, never- 
theless, other ancient edifices belonging to 
the Order, both in Greece and elsewhere, 
which were its not unworthy rivals in point 
of architectural excellence. One of these 
noble Doric fanes is to be found in the 
Theseion or Temple of Theseus, that re- 
nowned, if apocryphal, Grecian hero. 
ther magnificant Doric structure, even now, 
is the Temple of Poseidon, or Neptune, at 
Pestum, on the Italian coast, some fifty 
miles south-east of Naples. This grand 


edifice is the sole vestige remaining of the 
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Greek colony by whom it was erected nearly 
two thousand years ago. Notwithstanding 
that it has none of the undying memories, 
the thrilling associations, which surround 
the Parthenon, yet does this ancient temple 
of the ocean-god powerfully impress the 
spectator of least susceptible soul. Stand- 
ing, as it does, in the midst of a drear and 
desert tract of country, and far removed from 
any object that, byits superior magnitude and 
close proximity, would have a lessening 
fect upon its colossal presence, this immense 
structure suggests to the mind an idea of 
Titanic might, of more than human poi 
The traveller gazes, awe-struck, upon the 
towering columns of the peristyle, soaring far 
up into the blue sky, and crowned by tl! 
wide and massive pediment, and involun- 
tarily he exclaims, “ Truly there were giants 
in those days!” And, certainly, one might 
not unreasonably think this. So vast an 
edifice, noble and perfectiy just in its pr 
portions, as this temple is, appears to us 
puny builders of modern days, as if it must 
have been the work of men of giant stature, 
and correspondingly mighty minds. And, 
after all, this conjecture may yet be proved 
not altogether incorrect. 

It is thought by most who think at all on 
the subject, that the Greeks derived their 
ideas of Doric architecture from the Egypti 
ans ; and beyond question. the most scepti 
cal dissenter from this theory must acknow 
ledge a wonderful resemblance of form and 
proportion between the m Doric 
columns of Pzstum and the stupendous 
pillars to be found in some of the Egyptian 
temples. These columns at Pcestum are six 
feet in diameter at the base, and nearly 
thirty feet high. 

The Ionic column is much more slender 
than the Doric, while its capital is more or- 
nate; the shaft is invariably found rising 
from a distinct base. The length of the 
column was, and sixteen—sometimes 
eighteen—modules. The shaft is separated 
from the capital by an astragal moulding ; 





ssive 


is, 


and this capital consists of, first, commenc- 
ing from below, an astragal moulding, above 
which is a fillet adorned with the well-known 
egg and snake-tongue carving ; over which 
is the channel (canalis) from which spring 
the large volutes that are so prominent a 
characteristic of this Order. Immediately 
above these volutes is the entablature, whose 
ample, unbroken frieze is well adapted for 
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the reception of sculpture ; a remark which 
applies with equal force to the Corinthian. 


The simplicity of the Ionic entablature has | 


been already mentioned ; in this and all 
other respects it appears to the spectator to 
be in perfect keeping with the pillar. The 


majesty, but has not the robust aspect of the 
Doric. 

This Order was a favourite with some of the 
master-minds among the Greek architects, 
and fortunately for us who follow in their 


footsteps, some fine examples of their | 


labours in this style are still extant. Of these 
the Erechtheum and the Temple of the 
Wingless Victory (WVzké Afteros) are, per- 
haps, the most worthy of notice ; and well 


| 


| 
| 


| 


evidence that the great orator neither dwelt 
nor wrote in this beautiful structure is un- 
questionably conclusive. The portico of the 
Pantheon, at Rome, is another splendid ex- 
ample of architecture in this Order. But 


| the grandest Corinthian edifice of antiquity 
Ionic style is remarkable for its grace and | 


| 


is considered, by many connoisseurs, to have 
been the vast temple of Jupiter Olympus, at 
Athens. Some idea ofits immense magnitude 


| may be obtained from the fact that the fluting 


of the enormous columns would each contain, 


| with ease, the body of a full grown man ! 


do both edifices merit the encomium be- | 


stowed upon them by nearly all the travel- | 


lers who visit Greece. 
famous structures ever raised by man for the 
worship of the Unseen belonged to the 
Ionic Order ; and from its size and splen- 
dour was justly considered one of the Seven 
Wonders of the World. I allude to the 
great Temple of Diana, at Ephesus ; whose 
destruction has conferred an unenviable im- 
mortality upon the madman by whom it was 
burned. 

The last and most beautiful of the three 
Greek Orders, the Corinthian, is remarkable 
for a column still more slender than the 
Ionic, and for the elaborate style of the 
capital. This capital is very rich in its 
decoration ; and is said to have been sug- 
gested to the inventor, Callimachus, by a 
votive flower-basket, partly hidden amid 
the leaves of an acanthus, and placed on the 
grave of a Greek maiden, in accordance 
with one of the graceful and touching cus- 
toms of this poetical people. The capital 
consists of first and lowest, a calyx (or cup) 
with indented edge, and surmounted by a 
double row of leaves ; over which, at the cor- 
ners, are small volutes. The spaces between 
these were sometimes filled up with two 
others,represented as intertwining, and some- 
times by the decorations. The Corinthian 
column, like the Ionic, is always found pro- 
vided with a plinth ; and, like the shaft in 
both the preceding Orders, is in the most 
perfect congruity with its entablature. 

One of the most interesting remains of 
Corinthian architecture is the -Choragic 
Monument of Lysicrates, which is also known 
as “Demosthenes’s Lantern,” although the 


5 


One of the most | 


| 


And the entire temple was constructed on a 
scale proportionally gigantic. Even in the 
present day its ruins excite the amazement 
of the traveller. They attest such boldness 
and beauty of design, and such success in 
its realization, that the spectator, looking at 
the vast and noble columns yet remaining 
erect, and the enormous fragments of the 
entablature, is literally lost in admiration and 
wonder. If we leave Greece and direct our 
course to Syria, we shall there also find 


| grand Corinthian remains. Let the wanderer 
| visit Baalbec ; let him gaze upon its lone 





and mighty ruins, not merely during a first 
visit, but during many ; let him above all 
bestow his attention upon the magnificent 
Temple of the Sun ; and then let him con- 
fess the immeasurable superiority of these 
ancient builders, many of whose works ap- 
pear to have been intended to outlive old 
Time himself, and to witness at least the 
dawning of Eternity. 

These three kinds of columns, then, with 
their corresponding entablatures, constitute 
what architects term the Greek Orders. 
Even at this day, so distant from the dates 
of their perfection by the master-minds of 
Hellas, we still take these three styles un- 
changed as we have received them from the 
past as our unerring guides, our best models, 
when we are about to erect any edifice which 
we wish to see constructed on the principles 
of ¢rue beauty and majesty. We have, in- 
deed, other Orders to select from: the 
Tuscan or Roman Doric, the Composite, 
the Gothic, and others that might be men- 
tioned ; but while fully conceding the nume- 
rous beauties that exist in some of these, 
there are, in all probability, very few who 
would not place the Greek Orders at the 
head of all styles, ancient and modern. 

But it is not alone to the intrinsic merits 
of the old Hellenic architecture that we are 
to look for the cause of that enthusiasm 
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which the temples of his gods excited in the 
mind of the Greek worshipper. There were 
other circumstances which had no little in- 
fluence in producing this feeling ; and one of 
the most important of these was the site of 
the edifice to which he went to pray. The 
Greeks were a people who, to their passion- 
ate love for the beautiful in art, added an 
equally passionate admiration for that in 
nature. And no wonder. With all its sub- 
tlety and power, the old Greek intellect was 
eminently poetical ; and to the esthetical 
faculty of that wondrously gifted race Na- 
ture appealed for admiration with all the 
mute eloquence that lay in the thou- 
sand glorious productions of her hand, 
with which she had so lavishly endowed 
their country ; the purple mountains, the 
bold and towering cliffs, the laughing rivu- 
lets, the groves and sweet sequestered vales ; 
all of which yet remain to delight the eye of 
the traveller, be he native or alien. And to 
these beauties must be added a sky of glo- 
rious blue, rarely hidden by clouds ; and a 
sun whose warm golden beams diffused then, 
as now, a delightful temperature through the 
calm and crystal atmosphere. Dwelling in 
a land like this, under such a heaven, when 
the Greek architect meditated the erection 
of some grand edifice, and particularly a re- 
ligious one, his exquisite sense of the beau- 
tiful and congruous led him to choose a site 
where such natural features as vale and moun- 
tain, rock and river, grove and emerald green- 
sward, were so disposed as to harmonize 
perfectly with the addition which he was 
about to make to the landscape. The great 
Doric temple, grand and imposing in its 
severe simplicity ; the graceful and majestic 
Ionic edifice ; and the rich and beautiful 
Corinthian, were, on this principle of con- 
gruity, always placed amid scenes which 
enhanced their grandeur and their beauty to 
a wonderful degree ; while they, in turn, by 
testifying to the genius and presence of man, 
gave an additional charm to spots which, 
however beautiful in themselves, had pre- 
man associations. Thus we find the Parthe- 

non at Athens rising in ruined grandeur 
from the brow of the lofty and precipitous 
Acropolis, with a noble and diversified land- 
scape stretching far away on three sides 
of the view; on the fourth, the blue and 
gently-heaving sea; while at the foot of the 
bold rock, under the benign but stern, steel 
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, blue eye of the mighty goddess herself, 


nestles the fair and famous city, the eye of 
Greece, immortal Athens! still beautiful 
though changed, and looking bright and 
gaillarde under the unclouded Grecian sun. 
Again, where could a more fitting site have 
been found for the erection of the temple 
whose remains give a name to Cape 
Colonna? From the ruins of this edifice we 
can see, even now,. how well the perfect 
structure harmonized with the lone and stern 
grandeur of this famous promontory. That 


well-known, oft-quoted line of Byron’s— 


** Place me on Sunium’s marbled steep”— 


refers to Cape Colonna; which, as I have said, 
owes this latter name to the fact of its being 
crowned by thecolumns of the ruined tempie. 
Sometimes, in visiting one of these noble 
relics of a by-gone civilization, the traveller 
pursues his way for a considerable distance 
through gorges and difficult passes of the 
most rugged nature ; when, suddenly, he finds 
the rude track on which he has hitherto 
journeyed debouch into a lovely valley, 
covered with a sward of velvet softness, and 
rivalling the emerald in hue, through which 
runs, sparkling in the sunshine, 2 cool, pel- 
lucid brook, pursuing its sinuous course be- 
tween banks laden with flowers, until, shim- 
mering like a silver riband, it disappears in 
the far distance. The traveller sees the 
green and sunlit sward, shadowed here and 
there by groves of venerable trees, beneath 
which recline, perhaps, the shepherds and 
their timid charges, grateful for the sheltering 
boughs that protect them from the fervid 
beams of the day-god ; and lo! at the valley’s 
farther end, its white columns, slightly yel- 
lowed by time, gleaming in the brilliant light 
under the cloudless blue of the Grecian sky, 
there rises before his enraptured eye the 
object of his arduous journey. The air is 


| laden with the fragrance of wild thyme ; the 


busy bees go from flower to flower with gentle 


| hum, and plunder them of their hidden trea- 
| sures ; 
viously lacked the interest derived from hu- | 


while on either side, and trending 
away until they become blue in the distance, 
the encircling hills uplift their wooded sum- 
mits. Amid scenes like this, scenes of quiet 
beauty and repose, the Grecian temple, 
erected for the worship of some favourite rural 
deity, potent and all-benign, often reared its 
sculptured pediment and marble columns. 
In the present day, while we copy the mag- 
nificent works which the architects of ancient 
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Hellas have bequeathed to posterity, and 
while we are scrupulous in realizing their 
ideas of beauty and proportion in the employ- 


ment of stone and marble, why is it that, | 


doing all this, we do not a little more, and 
take yet another lesson from men whom we 
admit are reliable guides in this respect also, 
viz., the art of keeping our great public 


edifices in harmony with their surroundings ; 
instead of erecting them—as we often do— 


upon sites which seem specially selected for 
the purpose of detracting from any merit 


CHRISTIANITY 





AND 


general tone of his rejoinder, but for 
taking up the three divisions of my article in 
their order. He has thus made it easy for 


readers to judge between us on each of the | 


three points raised, and I am quite willing 
to abide by their verdict. Little additional 
need be said ; yet as I have spoken but 


once, and then more as a protest than in the | 


way of positive answer, I may be permitted 
a few words of reply to “‘ Proofs and Dis- 
proofs,” and with these to close the subject, 
so far at any rate as I am concerned. 

I. Laon claims that he did not misre- 
present Moody. I believe that he did not 
intend to do so, but we are apt to misrepre- 
sent men whom we do not understand. His 
interpretation of the sermon on “ Human 
Instruments ” is proof sufficient that he does 
not understand Moody’s language, just as 
his reference to the Deluge proves that he 
does not understand Scripture language, 
nor even what is meant by a literal interpre- 
tation of Scripture. He “honestly thinks ” 
it to be Moody’s view that “ the beasts from 
the four quarters of the globe came trooping 


into the ark,” because he knows “how | 
literally Mr. Moody interprets the Bible, and | 
how he despises scientific objections.” Is | 


it necessary to point out that if any one in- 


BY REV. G. M. GRANT, HALIFAX. 





HAVE to thank Laon, not only for the | 


which the buildings may happen to possess ? 
Far different was the action of the old Greeks, 
and their close imitators, the Romans. They 
knew better ; and while the magnificent ruins 
which stud the classic lands of Greece and 
Italy are ample and convincing evidence of 
the esthetic genius of the ancient architect, 
the scenes amid which their works arise, 
| where but little altered by man or time, are 
no less fitting memorials of the critic’s keen 
| perception of congruity. 
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terprets the Bible literally, he will not speak 
of “the four quarters of the globe” in de- 
scribing the Deluge? You may znfer that 
the beasts came from the four quarters of the 
globe ; just as you may z#fer that St. Luke 
did not know that there were parts of the 
world beyond the Roman Empire, because 
he says that a decree went forth from Cesar 
“that all the world should be taxed ;” but 
both zxferences would be unwarrantable. If 
| the writer of Genesis had spoken of the four 
| quarters of the globe, the language would 
| have been unintelligible for thousands of 
| years. The language of the Bible was, of 
| necessity, adapted to the mental condition 
| and knowledge of the particular age to which 
| particular parts were addressed. Even in 
' this learned age, we speak with the vulgar 
and think with the wise. We all speak of 
| the sun rising and setting, without imagining 
| that we teach that the sun goes round the 
earth. 

But enough on this. Laon may not con- 
sider this a “signal, decisive, and unques- 
tionable instance of misrepresentation.” Only 
a bungler gives such instances, and I do not 
consider Laon a bungler. He knows that 
misrepresentation insinuated in the tone 
and spirit of an article is infinitely worse 
than that which is contained in detached 
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sentences. And, to use his own illustration, 
a man may have ten talents without two or 
three of them being necessarily bigger or 
more “signal” than the others. I abide, 
therefore, by the instances already men- 
tioned, and refer readers to my former 
article. 

II. In entering upon this division, LAon 
says that I ‘‘ wander away very surprisingly 
from the rich mine of misinterpretation fur- 
nished by the article, to delve in a letter,” 
&c. This is extraordinary. Had the letter 
been on some other subject, or even an ad- 
ditional contribution of his to the same sub- 
ject, the language might have force. But 
what can it mean when the letter was written 
avowedly as an explanation of the article, in 
answer to a misconception of the principal 
term and the main object of the article? In 
my criticism, I had regard to his own ex- 
planation. If this is ‘“‘ wandering away very 


surprisingly,” I plead guilty. 

On this division, what is his rejoinder? 
Substantially, the reiteration that there is 
“one department of thought from which 
candour and intellectual honesty are all but 
totally excluded ;” and in proof he cites ad- 
missions from theologians as to ‘the very 


considerable prevalence of tortuous, if not 
positively dishonest, methods of reasoning 
in theology,” the prevalence of false logic, of 
‘‘ party efforts to wrest the meaning of Scrip- 
ture to different sides,” &c. No one denies 
that theologians have thus erred ; but if this 
is enough to prove his point, then it would 
be easy to prove that candour and intel- 
lectual honesty are excluded from every de- 
partment of thought. Nay, more, according 
to the importance of the department, accord- 
ing to the degree that it affects human in- 
terests and destinies, we expect to find 
developments of passion and party spirit, 
with all their baleful consequences. In 
every department man advances slowly, not 


only because of his ignorance and the diffi- | 


culties of the subject, but because of his 
prejudices, his one-sidedness, and the de- 
mand made on him for false logic by his 
interests or his passions. Every advance in 


science has been delayed by crude theories | 


obstinately clung to, false reasoning, and 
bitter personalities. 
provokingly at hand, but instead of mention- 
ing them, let us go back two centuries. 
When the Royal Society was established to 
search for truth according to the new ex- 


Modern instances lie 
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perimental philosophy, instead of in the old 
trivium and quadrivium laid down in the 
four Aristotelian modes, endless were the 
misrepresentations of the opposing school. 
The Aristotelians were determined to keep 
the boundaries of knowledge at the limits 
laid down by their great master. In criti- 
cism, so universal is the influence of feeling 
and party spirit that the very utility of criti- 
cism is doubted. The great Bentley was made 
to appear no scholar by a Boyle and “the 
Bees of Christ Church.” Tasso was goaded 
to madness by his critics. Dr. Johnson de- 
scribes the Samson Agonistes as ‘‘a tragedy 
which ignorance has admired and bigotry 
applauded.” When we come to politics the 
case is worse, for as the interests are more 
personal and pressing, the passions excited 
are more vehement. Voltaire says, ‘‘So 
violent did I find parties in London that I 
was assured by several that the Duke of 
Marlborough was a coward, and Mr. Pope 
a fool.” Read our newspapers, and if we 
believe both sides, there is no such being as 
an honest statesman, and no such thing as 
political morality. What is the explanation 
of all this? Not that there are no scientific 
truths, no canons of sound criticism, no 
patriotism nor honourable political life. No, 
but simply that men are imperfect, and that 
we must always distinguish between the ad- 
vocate and the cause. In every depart- 
ment good work is done, despite the errors 
of partisans and the zeal of fanatics. Juries 
have given ridiculous verdicts, and men who 
speak in haste have thereupon demanded 
the abolition of juries—hitherto without suc- 
cess, I am thankful to say. 

What is the conclusion of the whole mat- 
ter? Deal with theology as with other de- 
partments ofthought. When the theologian 
errs, correct the error; and make the cor- 
rection as knowing that you also are liable 
to err, and that Christianity is so vast and 
many-sided that it is little wonder if the best 


| of the sons of men should apprehend and 


reflect it imperfectly. 

But LAoNn is impatient. 
in opinion from him, let 
marily executed, for he 
as well as in the wrong. 
under this division. 

(1.) The treatment of the Parable of the 
Unjust Steward is a painful reminder of the 
light and reckless style of the first article. 
As helps to the true understanding of the 


If a man differs 
the wretch be sum- 
must be dishonest 
I cite two cases 
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Parable, let me point out, in passing, that 
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corrected me, that this meant that modern 


the rascal had been a rascal during the whole | thought and Christianity were contradic- 


of his stewardship, but that, recognizing the | 
inevitable, he had added to his rascality | 


shrewdness, foresight, and the determination 


| 
| 


| called for proof. 


to secure himself; that the shrewdness and | 
self-regard, and not “ the cr7me is represent- 


ed as actually receiving praise” of his mas- 
ter; that the master as well as the steward 
is ‘‘a child of this generation,” seeing things 
from one and the same standpoint ; and that 
the Pharisees, when they heard the Parable 
d its lessons, derided the Lord Jesus, be- 
ise they were covetous. (2.) ‘I maintain,” 
says Laon, “that to retail as sober facts of 
\istory the capture of Jericho does 
nsult the intellect of the present day, and 
that the marked avoidance of such themes 
by the higher minds among the clergy shows 
that they know it.” ‘The italics are his, and 
hey insinuate volumes. If the higher minds 
among the clergy do avoid such themes, 
could ¢hey not assign a more honourable 
cause P 
tion of God teaches by a history extending 
over 4,000 years ; there is an unity of reli- 
us doctrine running all through it, but 
1ere were “sundry times and divers man- 
ners,” and also a growing light and beauty. 
Each age and country has its own stand- 
point ; we should lay most stress on the 
Scripture truths that are in accordance with 
standpoint, and when we refer to what 


rl¢ 


o” 
th 
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Would they not say, the Revela- | 


is out of harmony with that, it is always | 


necessary to compare carefully the separate 
part with the surroundings of that part. 
Such reference to “the misty annals of a 
world long‘lost” requires effort on the part 
of speaker and hearers. Those parts of the 
Bible were written for the infancy of the 
world. They are still the delight of chil- 
dren, and grown men delight in them when 
they have imagination to conceive the sur- 
roundings. True, the nineteenth century 
does not readily believe in a miracle. But, 
suppose we reject the miracles of the Bible, 
do no difficulties remain ? 

III. Under this division of the subject, 
Laon’s language was, that if the teachings of 
the Revivalists be true, “then all that we 
dignify by the name of modern culture is a 
damnable illusion and fraud.” He an- 
nounced to the multitudes that they must 
choose ‘between doctrinal Christianity on 
the one hand and free thought on the other.” 
I assumed in my answer, and he has not 


tories, that rejoicing in the one was incom- 
patible with rejoicing in the other, and I 
In the rejoinder, he re- 
presents this as a formal challenge for proof 
“that the current of modern thought is flow- 
ing away from Christianity.” Well, that is 
certainly a milder statement than his first. 
Some people may suppose that the current 
of modern English thought is flowing away 
from monarchy ; but that would not be the 
same as a call upon Englishmen to choose 
between being thinkers and monarchists. 
However, coming to the position taken up 
in the rejoinder, what is the proof offered ? 
A series of acknowledgments from seven or 
eight Christian writers. These may be met 
in two ways. Analyse each quotation, give 
the context, and show its exact force. I 
recommend that’ way to my readers. It will 
give them some good reading, and show 
them how highly developed is the art of 
quotation-making. But I am unwilling to 
leave the subject without saying something 
positive concerning it, and will therefore— 
as a more satisfactory way to all parties—in- 
dicate briefly what opposition there is, and 
what there is not, between Christianity 
and modern thought. The virulent war that 
has raged round “culture” has so sectarian- 
ized a very good word that I do not care to 
use it exclusively. Mr. Frederick Harrison 
runs a-muck at it, and declares that “the 
very silliest cant of the day is the cant about 
culture ;” and John Bright defines it oddly 
enough as “a smattering of the dead lan- 
guages of Greek and Latin.” 

What, then, are some of the relations of 
modern thought and Christianity ? 

(1.) Whatever antagonism there is_be- 
tween the two, is not confined to modern 
thought. There always has been, and there 
must necessarily be, opposition between the 
spirit of the world and the spirit of Christ ; 
and this opposition will show itself in litera- 
ture as well as in life. LLAoNn assumes that 
this opposition is more pronounced in mo- 
dern literature than in the literature of for- 
mer times. I believe, on the contrary, that 
modern literature, taken as a whole, has bor- 
rowed more from, and assimilates more to, 
Christianity than that of almost any other 
generation. On this, let us listen to Miss 
Dora Greenwell, in the passage quoted by 
Laon. Why did he not give the sentence 
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before, or the sentence after, her enent | 
over the respectful denial of Christianity, as | 


a power in the popular literature of the day ? 
“From age to | 


Here is what she does say: 
age, false witnesses have risen up against 
Christ. But the day of insolent 
derision is over.”” Then comes the sentence 
quoted by Laon. And then—“ Our age has 
nothing in common with the degrading 
scepticism of the past century,” &c. Is it pos- 
sible? LAoNn quotes “ from unexceptionable 
witnesses, who express, with a precision that 
leaves nothing to be desired, the present 
relations of literature to religion.”” And the 
point to be proved by him is, that the pre- 
sent relations are more antagonistic than 
those of the past. But the actual contention 
of the witness is, that the present relations 
are less antagonistic than those of the past. 
Verily, there is an art in quotation-making ! 

From the days of Barabbas, upward and 
downward, there has been opposition be- 
tween the spurit of the world and the spirit of 
Christ. ‘‘ We preach Christ crucified,” writes 
St. Paul, “to the Jews a stumbling-block, 
and to the Greeks foolishness, but to us who 
believe, Christ the power of God and the 
wisdom of God.” Follow the stream of time, 
and has it not been always the same in one 
form or another? To the judicious Tacitus, 
Christianity is a thing detestable, filthy, and 
flagitious, and Christians are rightly con- 
demned, not so much for the burning of Rome 
as for being the enemies of mankind. To Mar- 
tial, Christianity is only superstitio matefica. 
In the second century, philosophic Pliny 
barely tolerates, and the “good Aurelius ” 
bitterly persecutes Christ. Is it necessary to 
enlarge ; to speak of Julian’s days and of the 
Renaissance ; of the seventeenth century in 
England, of Toland, Tindal, Woolston, Shaf- 
tesbury, Bolingbroke, Boyle, Collins, Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury ; of the illuminati in Ger- 
many, and the universal and hideous unbelief 
in France, in the eighteenth century? Laon 
cites Walter Scott and Dickens. Let me 
simply ask him, does he consider their writ- 
ings more anti-Christian than the novels of 
Smollett and Fielding, that our great-grand- 
fathers read ? : 

Does this opposition come out in scien- 
tific works? It should not, for science has a 
field of its own, and there is no provocation 
—for the heart is not enmity against science, 
neither indeed can be. That it ever should 
have appeared is the shame of theolo- 
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| gians and of scientificmen. Doubtless the 
| Bible was once supposed to cover a large 
area of scientific and other fact which pro- 
gress in knowledge has caused us to relin- 
quish. That this has been done slowly, is the 
fault of both sides. ‘‘ The medizeval error of 
making the Scriptures an universal authority 
was a mistake, not of theology but of science ; 
which then thought that it had found a 
short road to physical knowledge in assum- 
ing as Divine dicta on that subject any 
Scriptural expressions which seemed appli- 
cable” (Quarterly Reviex', January, 1875). 
Many theologians have shown an absurd 
dread of science. Many scientists have 
shown an unwise hatred of Christianity. But 
there are auspicious signs of a better spirit 
and a new era, for proof of which I may 
refer to the latest edition of Herbert Spencer’s 
“First Principles,’ and other authorities 
almost equally high. 

(2.) The opposition between supernatural 
Christianity and true human thought is not 
fundamental,‘ and it must therefore event- 
ually disappear. The opposition springs 
from the evil in us, and therefore the more 
that man attains to true culture, the less will 
it be. Christianity teaches that human na- 
ture is fallen, and it comes to us with a new 
force, a new life. The sin in us—which is 
us to 
Instead of repentance, 
instead of 
humility, pride ; instead of faith, unbelief ; 
instead of the cry of want and weakness, self- 
sufficiency. But the more that man comes 
to know himself, the more will he see that 
he needs Christ. Therefore we recognize as 
coadjutors, rather than antagonists, all those 
men whose works are beneficent to man in 
any department, though their creeds, like 

Carlyle’ s, square not with that of any of the 
existing churches. Terence could say, Homo 
sum, humant nihil a me alienum puto. Our 
view of man is wider than Terence’s, and we 
say the same. I do not call Carlyle ‘“ doc- 
trinally sound.” I dislike the expression. It 
identifies faith with one of our little systems, 
and that is the root of Pharisaism, persecu- 
tion, and unbelief. Beneficent work, though 
chiefly as a Jeremiah, one of God’s pu llers 
down, has Carlyle done. For when we can- 


really a foreign ingredient—-predisposes 
reject the gift of God. 
we manifest haughty defiance ; 


| not plant until we destroy, the man who roots 


up is as real a benefactor as the man who 
comes after him to sow. True, the best be- 
nefactor is he that leads us into the Holy of 
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Holies. 


vided that he does not set up there an 


altar to Baal. Once there, neither the honest | 
guide nor the seeking disciple is far from the 


shrine. 

(3-) The opposition is not mutual. Phases 
of thought or thinkers may set themselves 
against Christianity ; but the spirit of Chris- 
tianity is never opposed to true thought or 
culture. Fourfold is the source of Revela- 
tion, says Schlegel in his “ Philosophy of 
Life”—Nature, Scripture, Conscience, and 
Universal History. From those four fertiliz- 
ing streams does the soil of the soul receive 
higher truth. Christianity accepts all four, 
and thus puts right the centre of man’s 
being, heals its diseases, and hallows all its 
activities. Scepticism rejects one of the 
four, and therefore does not get from the 


other three the good they are calculated to | 


give. Those four sources agree in one, 
though it is not every one that sees the 
glorious unity. As history goes on and man 
makes new conquests, Christianity makes 
new advances. It is woven into the texture 
of each new generation, woven into the fa- 
bric of society, and more and more deeply 
into humanity. Each advance is preceded 


by an apparent defeat, caused by the ever 
new wine of the Spirit breaking man’s old 


bottles. Were Christianity only a creed or 
catechism, man would outgrow it. But 
it is a force—ever living, indestructible. 
The object of this force is to assimilate to 
itself all true elements in human nature, to 
develop character to all its rightful issues, 
to make us men of culture by making us 
“perfect even as our Father in heaven is 
perfect.” The spirit of the world rejects 


denial is met and conquered by the spirit of 
truth,—the spirit of hatred by the spirit of 
love. 

The opposition, so far as it is genuine, 
springs from the impatience of man. A one- 


But we are thankful even to him | 
who leads us into the outermost court, pro- | 
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sided culture revolts against coarse concep- 
tions of the truth, forgetting-—as a writer in 
the (Vation puts it—that “even the same 
belief, and one productive of the same prac- 
tical results, will take a simpler and coarser 
form in the uncultivated than in the culti- 
vated mind.” Culture sometimes restlessly 
rebels against any authority, and demands 
that it be a supreme law to itself. Were the 
claim allowed, true culture would soon perish. 
Christianity claims paramount authority, but 
this authority is not a yoke from without, 
but a law within, submission to which is true 
freedom. That these revolts do not indi- 
cate any real opposition on the part of 
Christianity to culture is proved by the 
world-historical fact that the highest develop- 


| ments of man have occurred under Chris- 
| tian influences. 


The Christian believes that 
“one thing is needful ;” and, absorbed in 
this one thing, he, like Novalis, may find 
his faith “‘a foe to art, to science, even to 
enjoyment.” But we have also been taught 
to ‘call nothing common or unclean.” We 
believe that every creature of God is good ; 
that the earth is full of the goodness of the 
Lord. Redeemed and free, life is an infi- 
nite blessing. Contradictions have vanished. 
All things are gathered together in one, 
even in Christ, and we are Christ’s. There- 
fore, with St. Augustine, ‘‘ we love God, and 
do what we please.” 

One word in conclusion to LAon person- 
ally which I trust he will take, not from the 
Church minister, but from the brother-man. 
The real point with you is not whether the 
current is flowing to or from Christianity. 
You plant yourself squarely on the side of 
scepticism. Well, suppose that we reject 


| the Bible, that we relegate it to the limbo of 
this transforming power ; but the spirit of | 


heathen mythologies. What then? What 
have you got to offer instead? O man, be 
very sure that thou hast found a life-boat, 
before thou causest others to make ship- 
wreck. 
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HE public mind has been strongly and 
painfully impressed of late, by the 
appearance of what may be termed a criminal 
epidemic. It is only to be regretted that 
impressions of this kind seldom persist long 
enough to be of permanent value to the com- 
munity. Popular feeling is excited with 


difficulty. Indeed it would almost appear 
that the lasting effect stands always in an 
inverse ratio to the force and violence of the 
excitement. A startling crime, or a series of 
startling crimes, makes at once a vivid call 
upon general notice, and this is stretched to 
the highest point of tension ; but the ap- 
peal is answered by the feelings, and not by 
the intellect. Hence the results are transient 
and unsatisfactory. The momentary panic 
over, the occasion passes by unimproved, the 
causes of the outburst remain unexplored, 
and the evil is permitted to work out its own 
cure—which it never does. Here as else- 
where, the law of stimulants obtains: tem- 
porary excitation, painful or pleasurable, 
leaving its subject languid, quiescent, and 
unfit or indisposed to put forth any salutary 
effort in the end. 

That the Dominion has suffered and is 
still suffering from a visitation of crime, ap- 
palling in character and widespread in its 
area, is unquestionable. From Halifax to 
Sarnia, at any rate, we have been made too 
familiar for months past with the story of 
crime. There have been crimes of violence, 
crimes of craft, crimes of fraud: offences 
against the person in every form, from assault 
to murder, including offences against women, 
equally varied in character ; offences against 
property, as larceny, robbery, burglary, for- 
gery, and embezzlement; offences against the 
rights of others, combining, by a happy irony, 
riot and assault with a high regard for reli- 
gious faith—Protestant or Roman Catholic. 
Moreover, as if to give additional zest to 
these lawless orgies, not only have classes, 
genera, and species been fully represented, 
but there has also been a startling variety of 
motive and circumstance in the individuals 
of each species. So thoroughly does the air 
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| seem pervaded by the miasma, that if the 


dangerous classes had assembled in conven- 
tion with their more subtle brethren, for the 
purpose of providing select and assorted 
samples of every crime in the calendar, it 
may be doubted whether they would have 


| been so successful as by these isolated and 
ease, but permanently influenced with great | 


sporadic efforts. 

Such being unhappily the present state of 
the case, the first duty seems to be, to seek 
some clue to its causes. Those philosophers 
who regard morals asstationary, and prove by 
statistics that we have, age for age, an equal 
amount of crime fer capita always with us, 
resolve the matter into a law of nature or, at 
least, of sociology. Extraordinary outbursts 


of crime occur with wonderful regularity, but 
these, it is contended, do not affect the results 
taken over long periods. Mr. Buckle adduced 
figures to prove that the same percentage of 
people commit suicide every decade or so, 
and that the law held good, not only of self- 


destruction fer se, but also of its means— 
drowning, poisoning, hanging, or shooting. 
Now, if this theory covers also the rationale 
of crime in general, it must tell most dis- 
couragingly upon every effort or hope for the 
melioration of the race, and Mr. Darwin’s 
law must be extended so as to cover two 
“survivals ”—one of the fittest, and the other 
of the unfittest it is possible to imagine. It 
may be the fact that some of the causes of 
crime recur periodically ; if, for example, as 
seems likely, times of financial depression are 
more or less regular in their appearance, 
then we have one cause of crime which will 
also appear regularly. Therefore, for the re- 
moval of this antecedent, we must look not 
so much to the jurist as to the economist. 

It is the fashion of the day to seek in one 
factor the solution of every calculation, 
however complex and abstruse. In social 
phenomena, men are readily beguiled into 
this easy path, because it saves the trouble 
of careful thought and patient analysis. In 
the case before us, the briefest attention to 
facts will show that the prevalence of crime 
is due to no one cause, but to 2 multiplicity 
of causes, some of -which are within our 
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power, and others beyond it. The varied | 


character of the offences committed of itself | 


precludes the admission of any single agent, 
as adequate to produce the terrible aggregate. 


It is unquestionable, for example, that intem- | 


perance is one of the chief causes, or occa- 
sions, at anyrate, of crime inits most repulsive 
forms. Its influence is not calculable with 
any degree of preciseness, and all attempts 


are but wild guesses. When public speakers 
tell us that two-thirds of the prevailing crime 
is directly produced by drunkenness, there 
seems no reason why theyshould havechosen 
that proportion, rather than three-fourths, 
four-fifths, or nine-tenths. There are no 
reliable data for such a calculation, because 


crime often complex in their nature, but the 


character, the antecedents, and surroundings | 


of the criminal are usually involved in obscu- 
rity 

al method of temperance warfare, we have 
no desire for a moment to underrate the 
terrible effects of this social scourge. It is all- 
important, however, that those who are ani- 
mated by the laudable desire of stemming 
the torrent should not overstate its violence, 
or magnify the woful mischief it has wrought. 


These unhi ippily need no exaggeration ; and | 


therefore exaggeration will almost certainly 
do more harm than good. The naked truth 
is far more effective by its own repulsiveness 
than it can possibly be, when tricked out in 
the adornments of an inflated and tawdry 
rhetoric. Of the magnitude of the evil, there 
can be no question. 
public ear and eye from every side: in judicial 
charges, presentments, newspaper reports, 
and in the sights and sounds of every-day life. 
On this we need not insist, for it is indispu- 
table ; but there is one feature in the case 
which seems to have escaped attention, al- 
though it is of noslight importance in its bear- 
ing upon the punishment of crime. The law 
refuses, and rightly, to admit drunkenness as 
a plea in mitigation ; yet there can be little 
doubt that the average juryman has a higher 
law of his own on the subject. That this is 
the case will be evident to any one who con- 
siders the tactics of counsel forthe defence, 
who are generally supposed to be shrewd 
enough in presenting their strongest points. 
Now, although they may allow that the ex- 


cuse of drunkenness is invalid in law, and | 


will probably say so, yet they none the less 


: Tec 


It presses upon the | 


| added to 


| numbers of our indigenous population. 
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| press that excuse upon the attention of the 
jury, trusting that it will work its usual effect 


| there. In a majority of cases it actually does 


so. There seems to be a notion that jurors 
ought to be governed by a sort of rude 


| equity of their own, according to which the 
| rigour of the law may be softened as caprice 


or circumstances suggest. This element i 


| the question ought to be taken into account 
to apportion its share in the social malady | 


by those who place their reliance on drastic 
laws of suppression, because it indicates a 
vis inertiw of public feeling which might 
prove fatal to the enforcement of such laws. 
The fact, however, remains that intemper- 


| ance is a fruitful source of crime, and unfor- 


tunately a steady and constant one. It 


| should, therefore, be the object of serious 
not only are the motives for a particular 


consideration, although, for our present pur- 
pose, its very uniformity in action excludes 
it from the catalogue of extraordinary causes 


| in any sudden and violent outbreak of crime. 
In taking this objection to the statis- | 


Of the latter, many readily occur to the 
mind, apart from those which arise from the 


| mere increase of population and wealth. 


The criminal class in Canada has enjoyed 
exceptional advantages of late in the way of 
iting. Since the surrender of Lee, 


American society has been flooded with 


idlers and vagabonds, a large proportion of 


whom have been transformed, with more or 
less speed, into law-breakers. The supply 
of rascality having largely exceeded the de- 


| mand across the lines, a portion of the sur- 


plusage, increasing year by year, has over- 
flowed into the Dominion, until even our 
rural districts are covered with tramps eager 
for “business.” Moreover, immigration has 
introduced another stream, on which has 
floated hither a most unwelcome class of 
settlers from Bethnal Green, Whitechapel. 
and Wapping. Many of them already be- 
long to the guild of crime, and many mor 
are in that border-land of unsettled boun- 
daries between indolence and crime. They 
cannot dig and, although they are not a- 
shamed to beg, they speedily discover that 
mendicancy isnota paying occupation. Super- 
these sources of mischief is the 
spirit of lawlessness manifested by large 
In- 
subordination to authority, begun, there is 
reason to fear, in disobedience to parental 
rule, has been gradually working its way 
amongst young inen in cities. Hundreds 
of them, who are reckless and lawless by 
training and habit, are even now hovering 
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over the brink of the gulf. Ifnot yet crimi- | 
nals, they are the materials of which crimi- | 


nals are made. No one can pass along the 
principal thoroughfares of Toronto, espe- 
cially on Sunday evenings, without asking 
himself, as he is jostled about through this 
seething mass of vagabondage, what is to be 
the outcome of all this? What will be the 
probable future of these rowdies, male and 
female? The riots of September 26 and 
October 3 were merely organized demon- 
strations of this class. In American cities 
generally, the same phenomena are observ- 
able, under the same conditions—the only 
difference being one of name and style 
The opportunity of breaking the quiet of a 
Sunday afternoon in the name of religion was 
too tempting to be foregone ; lawlessness 
found its pretext, and did not fail to make 
the most of it. The plea was transparent 
enough ; for those who break the Sabbath in 
order to preserve it, and find arguments, if 
not sermons, in stones, are sure to find other 
vent for their depraved passions, when the 
theological door is closed against them. 
Rowdyism is bad enough, we may again 
remark, without being armed with the 
advantages of organization, and upon their 
heads rests a heavy responsibility who have 
established, encouraged, and defended nur- 
series of lawlessness, Protestant or Roman 
Catholic, which, under the pretence of help- 
ing God’s truth, are rendering essential ser- 
vice to the devil. 

It would be instructive to ascertain how 
far extraordinary developments of crime syn- 
chronize with periods of financial depression. 
It is quite certain that the scarcity of em- 
ployment which attends business perturba- 
tions has a marked influence on the morale 
of the community. That it contributes its 
share to the present trouble is highly 
probable ; still it may be doubted whether 
actual want has of itself caused much of the 
prevailing crime. ‘The Roman poet places 
at the vestibule of his inferno, malesuada 
Fames ac turpis Egestas, but, in this new 
country, the suasive power of hunger must, 
to have any effect, act upon natures already 
predisposed to receive it, and poverty is 
deemed disgraceful chiefly by the embezzlers 
and the forgers—the é/ite of rascaldom. At 
the same time, it must be admitted that 


want of employment is of itself a sore | 


tempter to that ‘‘ mischief,” which we learn, 
on the high authority of Dr. Watts, is pre- 


pared by no less an employer of labour than 
Satan himself. 

Finally, what can the law do by way of 
prevention or punishment in repressing 
crime? We use the term law as synony- 
mous with authority generally, and, in this 
sense, what it does do may be instructive. 
It pretends, especially in our cities, to pro- 
vide a police and detective force for the pro- 
tection of the people, and utterly fails : do 
so with any show of adequacy. It places 
upon the bench stipendiary and other nae 
trates, without supplying them with any clear 
method of procedure. Owing to the lax- 
ness of their summary jurisdiction, these 
officers sometimes give comparative immu- 
nity to crime. and at others punish it with 
merciless and unjustifiable rigour. Chaos 
reigns over the whole system ; punishments 
are uncertain, and offenders are bailed when 
charged with crimes which are not, or ought 
not to be, bailable. And, as if the avenue 
of escape by “ straw bail” were not wide 
enough, jails are maintained, from two-thirds 
of which any prisoner, seized with a passion 
for travel, may indulge it at will. But what 
need of heaping fact upon fact? Is it not 
notorious that our entire punitive system 
needs overhauling from top to bottom? 
What the law can do is, first, supply what 
is defective and replace what is rotten ; 
secondly, reform its code of punishments so 
as to include corporeal chastisement in a 
large number of cases ; thirdly, it can make 
punishments certain on conviction, by limit- 
ing the jurisdiction and controlling the 
caprice of magistrates; and, fourthly, under a 
new treaty of extradition it can prevent a 
vast amount of crime, by throwing down the 
wall of protection which shelters the culprit 
from outraged justice. 

The abortion and infanticide cases which 
have recently been brought to light have had 
the effect of calling public attention to the 
unsuspected presence, to an alarming ex- 
tent, of offences against chastity. The sub- 


ject is of too delicate a nature to be handled 


thoroughly in these pages, yet it is too im- 
portant to be entirely ignored. Recent 
events have served to arouse the public 
mind more thoroughly, because the amount 
of misery knownto be wrought by this species 
of immorality is not only appalling in itself, 
but indicates a far darker mass concealed 
and unknown. In the excitement of the 


/moment, it has been proposed to make se- 
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duction a criminal offence, and, under the 
circumstances, we are not surprised at the 
proposal. Of the offence itself, in its aggra- 
vated form, it is impossible to speak in ex- 
aggerated terms, and it would be well if 
those who may possibly fall its victims were 
forewarned in time by their natural counsel- 
lors and guides. Still we think the objec- 


tions to the measure suggested are grave | 


enough to insure its general rejection as de- 
finitively as it has already been rejected by 
jurists. In the first place, there are two par- 
ties to the offence, to one or other of whom 
the major share of the guilt must attach ; 
yet if the act were made a crime, the one 
would be placed in the dock with closed 
mouth, and the other in the witness-box to 
tell any story taut enough to stand the ordeal 
of cross-examination. The second objec- 
tion is that, under one name, the proposed 
crime would include an infinite number of 


shades in guilt, from the highest culpability | 


to sheer weakness in yielding to temptation. 
What comparison, for example, can be 
made between the villainy of a 70wé who lays 


siege for months to unsuspecting virtue, un- | h 
of the | 


der promise of marriage, as one 
monarchs of the reigning house is said to 
have done, and the frailty of the man who 


is unable to resist improper advances, or 
who falls a victim to the wiles of a designing 


intriguante? Now, between these extremes 
there are many grades in wickedness ; and 
yet not only is it proposed to treat them all 
alike, but to let one party, perhaps the 
guiltier of the two, tell the story to suit her- 
self, and carry a jury with her if that story 
be only a colourable and consistent one. 
Again, every one knows that charges of this 
nature are even now trumped up for pur- 
poses of blackmail; every one acquainted 
with the working of affiliation orders knows 
what use is made of that system ; every one 
familiar with the history of civil action for 
seduction will recognise the danger at which 
we are hinting—a danger which, 
this mitigated form, has caused weighty 
authorities to propose the abolition of that 
form of action altogether. In one way, it 
is true, the threat of punishment might bring 
about marriage ; but it might also superin- 
duce some dark plotting to secure an eligi- 
ble party who could not be brought to book 
without being taken at a disadvantage. 
Readers of Massinger will remember Sir 
Giles Overreach’s advice to his daughter, 


even in | 
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previous to the arrival of the noble suitor. 
Under the proposed measure, we might 
realize in modern life a new way, if not to 
pay old debts, at least to facilitate matri- 
mony. Whilst, therefore, we thoroughly 
applaud and sympathize with the motives of 
those who have suggested this addition to 
the catalogue of crime, we cannot but think 
that they hav e done so without duly consider- 
ing the difficulties and dangers in the way. 
To us it appears utterly out of the question, 
in whatever light it may be regarded. 

Arthur Davis and his wife have been found 
guilty of the murder of Jane Gilmour, and 
are now lying under sentence of death. There 
is no need fora recital of the facts in this 
melancholy case. It is the old story of a 
poor girl fallen from her high estate, and 
seeking to hide her shame from her father 
and the world. That she should herself have 
sought the abortionist under whose hand 
she perished is in the highest degree impro- 
bable. Miss Gilmour had lived the greater 
part of her life in the country, was modest 
and decorous in her behaviour, and could 
ardly have known the nature of the oper- 
ation or its danger; still less is it likely 
that she could without prompting have so 
readily found the man who would perform 
it. There must be another wretch who is 
still at large, and whose name may never be 
revealed. What his feelings may be when he 
reflects upon the ruin he has wrought, 1 
idle to conjecture ; the probability is, that 
he has passed that stage when conscience 
ceases to be either a burden ora consola- 
tion. The poor father, whose sorrows found 
vent in Court, claims our deepest sympathy ; 


| his anguish must be poignant indeed, for it is 


unrelieved by any soothing and compensat- 
ing memories. All is dark behind him, and 
nothing is certain but his daughter’s shame 
and ignominious death. It is impossible to 
refrain from asking how it came that this 
man Davis was permitted for so long a time 
to outrage the law with impunity? The au- 


| thorities and the medical profession were cog- 


nizant of the nefarious trade he was plying ; 
why was he permitted to run on thus to the 
end of his tether? He has done so at last, 
but we have to thank his blundering for it, 
and not the doctors or the police. As for the 


| case which has wound up Davis’s business, 
| nothing further need be said, for it carries its 
| own terrible moral with it. 


There still re- 
mains a question which has excited already 
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an angry and rather unseemly discussion— 
should the sentence be carried into effect ? 
The discussion we call unseemly, because, 
on one side at any rate, it is conducted with 
an undisguised thirst for vengeance. Jour- 
nalists have a duty to perform to the public, 
and it is often, as in this case, a disagreeable 
one—unsought for, and discharged with re- 
luctance ; but volunteer correspondents, who, 
without having the slightest responsibility in 
the matter, rush into print as the hangman’s 
body-guards, are something worse than con- 
temptible. Ifa feeling of humanity leads an 
outsider to suggest any plea in mitigation, 
he is at liberty to do so ; but the interests of 
justice and public morals may be left with 
safety to the care of cooler and wiser heads. 
For our own part, in looking at the subject, 
we can discern a marked difference between 
the man and his wife. Of him we prefer to 
say nothing ; but in her case it may be well 
to inquire how far the ends of justice could 
be injured by a commutation of sentence. 
The particular offence of which Mrs. Davis 
stands convicted is to be taken by itself. 
Newspaper rumours, other alleged offences, 
and the violent philippics of Crown counsel 
against her, must be cast to the winds, and 
the question approached exactly as it would 
have been by a jury brought from the moon, 
who heard nothing but the evidence adduced 
it the trial. Now, we are not about to im- 
pugn the integrity of the jury ; indeed, from 
the manner in which the Crown presented 
the case, it is difficult to see what other ver- 
dict they could have given, unless one of 
absolute acquittal, which would have been 
unquestionably a wrong one. Moreover, not 
satisfied with undue severity when he spoke 
of the wretched woman, Mr. Kenneth Mac- 
kenzie took a most reprehensible course 
when he made an extra bid for a verdict of 
guilty. He must have felt that his case 
needed propping, at least as against Mrs. 
Davis, when he could stoop to eke it out 
with the extraordinary remark that, although 
sentence of death were passed, “ it was not 

ecessary’’ that it should be carried out, for 
the Crown might exercise the prerogative of 
mercy, as it had done in the case of Dr. 
Sparham, of Brockville. What, we should like 
to ask, had the jury to do with that? Simply 
nothing ; but the making of the observation 
has introduced a painful doubt whether the 
jury would have convicted Mrs. Davis but 
for what they may have accepted as an as- 
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surance from the Crown’s legal representa- 
tive that her life would be spared. 

We take it that men are almost universally 
opposed to the execution of women, except 
when the guilt is peculiarly atrocious, and 
the evidence of it unexceptionably clear. 
This feeling may be styled misplaced sym- 
pathy, or mawkish sentimentality, if you 
choose, but it has for its basis the inmost 
heart of man—the strongest part of him,— 
his affections, and the tender memories 
which are entwined about them. Now, in 
the case of Mrs. Davis the matter appears 
to stand thus :—Her guilt, from whatever 
standpoint the evidence is viewed, can 
hardly be called atrocious in any proper 
sense of the word. Malice, certainly, was 
absent; and although the law implies it, 
human feeling has a right to be heard in 
mitigation of punishment where actual 
malice was wanting. It is conceded that 
Davis did not intend to kill his poor victim, 
but he certainly knew that the operation 
might prove fatal. Now, even supposing the 
wife to have been present and accessory, there 
is in her case a still weaker case of intent ; 
indeed, there is no proof that she had any 
idea that there was danger at all. Now, 
when we consider how frequently a_ wife 
yields to the stronger will of her husband, 
and places implicit faith in his representa- 
tions, we hardly think it can be said that, in 
the worst aspect of the case, this woman’s 
offence can be called “peculiarly atrocious.” 
What, then, shall be said of the evidence ? 
Is it quite so conclusive as to carry the 
mind away with it when the question lies 
between a woman’s execution on the scaffold 
and her immurement for life? That she 
was an accessory after the fact is unques- 
tionable, and should, therefore, be 
punished severely for it. The instinctive 
desire to save Davis is no plea in extenua 
tion; not even a wife’s affection could 
justify her in acting the part she acted on 
that Saturday night. But the crime of 
which she has been convicted is that of 
being an accessory before the fact, and of 
that crime the evidence adduced at the trial 
is supposed to have convicted her. ‘To our 
mind there was considerable room for doubt 
in the premises. That there were indica- 
tions amounting to probabilities we are free 
to admit ; froma chain of these probabili- 
ties was woven a strong presumption, and 
that is all that can be said. The evidence, 


she 





in short, was not even circumstantial, but in- | 
ferential only, and the inference was drawn | 
from a purely hypothetical state of the facts. | 


We are firmly convinced that if the minds 
of the jury could have been relieved of the 
unconscious bias occasioned by fact or ru- 
mour extraneous to the case, they would 
have acquitted Mrs. Davis of the more 
serious offence. This will be apparent if 
we put itin this way: Suppose that Mrs. 


Davis had been married only a fortnight be- | 


fore Miss Gilmour’s death, what proof would 
there have been of her complicity in the 
yperation? None whatever, save that she 
vas an inmate of the house ; and that is, in 
reality, all the legitimate evidence now 
against her as an accessory Jdefore the 
fact. 

We have, of course, the usual display of 
cant employed on the side of severity. 
There is plenty of sympathy with the pri- 
soners, it is said, but none with the victim. 
We are not aware that any one can be said 
to sympathize with either Davis or his wife ; 
pity may possibly be felt for them, and there 
may also be an anxiety that justice should 
pause and consider before it executes an 
extreme and irrevocable act. With the 
afflicted father every one sympathizes deep- 
ly ; but to talk of sympathy with the poor girl, 
who is far beyond human sympathy or help, 
is to talk nonsense. It is urged that punish- 
ment should be certain, and upon that we 


have ourselves insisted ; but there are seve- | 


ral other certainties to be desired. The 
certainty of guilt, as well as the circum- 


stances under which it is committed, is one; | 


and the certainty that juries will convict is 
another. Now, to inflict the highest penalty 
of the law in cases where a less severe 


the case is to present juries with a motive 


for acquittal ; and it may well be that the | 
taking of this woman’s life, under the cir- | 


cumstances we have indicated, may incline 


juries to refuse to convict when much | 


guiltier women are on trial. If these two 


“the certainty of punishment?” On 


tive, we venture to. express a hope that 


mercy will be extended to the female pri- | 


soner, as well for the reasons we have urged, 
as because we believe that to be the course 


mind long after it has ceased to be fevered 
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| arising. A 
which will commend itself to the public | 
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with excitement 
indignation. 


and overwrought by 


The task of reviewing the month’s politics 
is so drearyand uninviting that we are almost 
inclined to shirk it altogether. Never, 
perhaps, in the history of Canada have 
public affairs been in so shabby and pitiful 
a plight. If it were likely that the meeting 
of the Provincial Parliament would afford 
any relief, would it had commenced ! There 
is little hope, however, from that quarter ; 
the next session will, no doubt, be as the last, 
and “more so.” It will be some diversion, 
no doubt, to witness Mr. McDougall pound- 
ing Mr. Mowat, and Mr. Cameron pecking 
at Mr. Crooks. Still it will be a Barmecide 
feast at the best, where the viands, were 
they not of the air, must be supplied by the 
imagination. The London Sfectator uncon- 
sciously depicts the wretched state of Cana- 
dian politics when it says :—“ If party spirit 
would disappear with party principles, some 
compensation might perhaps be derived 
from the diversion of national energy into 
unforeseen channels. But there is no reason 
to expect any such result. Experience shows 
that party spirit never burns more fiercely 
than when the only distinction known to the 
partisans on each side is the distinction be- 
tween the colours of their badges. The 
rivalry of blue and yellow will arouse as 
much enthusiasm and as much hatred as 
the disestablishment of a church or the 
enfranchisement ofa nation.” This descrip- 
tion, mutatis mutandis, may answer, so far as 
it goes, for the condition to which Canada 


| has been educated by parties without prin- 
| ciples. But it is not complete in two respects. 
| To begin with, Canadian politicians are not 
punishment would meet the requirements of | 


so easily satisfied with mere names or colours. 
They are a “spouting” race, to use a 
Carlyleism, and where principle is not at 
hand they are compelled to take refuge in 
personality. Ittaxes the abilities of a clever 
man to talk to any purpose about nothing ; 


| and, as a general rule, our politicians are 
certainties be wanting, what will become of | 
the | 
whole, with due submission to the Execu- | 


not clever men. Hence, each year, and 
each month even, brings forth its crop of 
slanders and personal abuse. Then it must 
also be added that not only are parties here 
absolutely without distinctive principles, but 
there is not the slightest prospect of any 
cloud above the horizon, 
though not larger than a man’s hand, would 


| give some prospect of relief, but the sky is 
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beautifully clear, or would be so but for the | 


dust caused by insignificant caracollers in 
the public arena. 


ties, and that is precisely the one with which 
the politicians are playing fast and loose— 
the fiscal policy of the Dominion. 
that all, 
cries which sound in lieu of principles are 
dying away in the distance. What has be- 
come of the party of purity, we should like 
to know? If the Opposition party were 
unimpeachable witnesses we should suppose 
that the factions had changed places. It is 
actually asserted that the unofficial chief of the 
Government side himself made the discovery 
that the best way to put down bribery and 
corruption is to acquire “lots of money.” 
The London letter-writer was a plagiarist or 
else he was indiscreetly blabbing the secrets 
of his party’s esoteric morality. It is re- 
lated of Governor Marcy, of New York, that 
when reproved for uttering the famous 
maxim “ to the victor belongs the spoil,” he 
answered that every one recognised the 
principle and acted upon it. To which the 
retort was made—“ leciainie: but no one 
was fool enough to put it into half-a-dozen 
words before.” Perhaps the partisan who 
indited the celebrated invitation to John was 
also foolishly garrulous rather than pro- 
foundly original. 
The charge against Mr. Brown is, that 
during the obstinately contested elections of 
1872, he wrote a letter to the Hon. Mr. 
Simpson asking him to be one of a few out- 
siders willing to subscribe money to defeat 
the Government candidates in East and 
West Toronto. This letter Mr. Brown pub- 
lishes in extenso in the Globe—a point cer- 
tainly in his favour, because it is completely 
at variance with the usual practice of his 
paper. The hon. gentleman appends an 
explanation to the effect that the fund sub- 
scribed amounted to only $3,700, and that 
this was collected only to cover legitimate 


eighty-two, the number of the Ontario con- 
stituencies, 
the portion that fell to the lot of each. Now 
we do not intend to close the case abruptly 
as it stands, 


ment nor the entire defence. At the same 
time it may be as well to examine this “ big 


yush ” letter in connection with Mr. Brown’s | sure, if we can do so sincerely. 
| 


There is only one issue | 
we know of that might possibly divide par- | 


Nor is | 
for now even the ad captandum | 


to show how insignificant was | 


because all is not before us. | 
There is at present neither the entire indict- | 
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apology, and then, if possible, enter a pro 
visional or interlocutory judgment upon it. 
We shall state in order the exceptions we 
take to the defence, numbering them for 
convenience sake. 1. There were not 
eighty-two contested elections in Ontario in 
1872. 2. Weare told that the entire fund 
amounted to $3,700. What fund? Was it 
the fund which constituted “ our strength ex- 
pended in the out-counties and helping our 
city candidates?” Or was it the “ big push ” 
fund merely, raised in haste at the last mo- 
ment? How many funds were there, all 
told, and does the $3,700 mean one, two, or 
three of them, or all taken together? 3. It is 
scarcely credible that the sum named could 
be covered by such phraseology as a ‘‘ grand 
stand” and a “ big push,” otherwise Reform 
steadiness and power of shoving must be ex- 
ceedingly feeble. The letter speaks dis- 
tinctly of East and West Toronto, already 
aided by a portion of “ our strength,” as the 
places requiring further attention ; is lan- 
guage of this kind ever employed when 
“legitimate expenses” are in question? 5. 
How does it come that any legitimate ex- 
penses remained unprovided for so late as 
August 15th that could not have been met 
by ‘the candidates or their party? 6. Isit 
compatible with the theory of the defence 
to speak of “ half-a-dozen ” as the pecuniary 
salt of the earth who alone “could come 
down handsomely ?” Or could “ legitimate 
expenses” have been referred to in the 
words “we have all done that we possibly 
can do, and we have to ask a very few out- 
siders to aid us. Will you be one?” 6. Is 
not the true purpose of the fund betrayed 
in a Mr. Brown did not italicize 

‘it is hard to work up against the enor- 
mous sums the Government candidates have 
in their hands,” and again, “ we could carry 
all three divisions easily but for the cash 
against us?” 7. In fine, would not any 
outsider, who read the letter dispassion- 


| ately, conclude that the only construction it 
expenses; and he further divides that sum by | 


could bear is this, that Mr. Brown wanted 
Mr. Simpson’s assistance in fighting the devil 
with his own weapons. ? 

Such is the conclusion to which we have 
come ad interim, simply because we cannot 
find a more plausible or reasonable one. 
So far, however, from adopting it with 
avidity, we do so with reluctance, and shall 
reverse our judgment with unfeigned plea- 
“It will be 
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| 

. | 
no agreeable moment for any friend of the | 
| 
| 


Dominion, should it ever arrive, when the 
truth dawns upon him unmistakably that all 
politicians are alike corrupt, and_ that 
both parties have vied with each other in 
“debauching the constituencies.” Especi- 
ally will it be painful to find that Mr. Brown, 
who at the time he penned the Simpson 
letter was inveighing against Governmental 


be forgotten that, in thevery next year, should 


when Mr. Brown was putting Sir John 
Macdonald on the pillory for receiving 
money from Sir Hugh Allan and spending 
it in bribery, he had within him the guilty 
knowledge of his own bribing back with 
money obtained by solicitation from a Bank 
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mier had made a costly and improvident 
bargain. It is to be regretted that the mat- 


| ter did not rest here ; election speeches pass 
| for very little, and it would have been better 
| if a question which is not important in itself, 


and apparently incapable of solution if it 
were, had been dropped pending the canvas. 
The Premier, however, naturally chafed un- 


| der the charge of nepotism, and met it at 
corruption, was himself a sinner ; nor will it | 


once in a curt and rather angry letter, in 


| which Mr. White was accused of “ deliberate 
the present charge be substantiated, in 1873, | 


falsehood.” Now we must confess that we 


| cannot see the propriety of this utterance ; 
| indeed, we have very grave doubts whether 
| Mr. Mackenzie did not seriously compro- 
| mise not only his personal dignity, but the 
| dignity of his position, when he penned it. 


President in quest of increased Government | 


deposits. If all this be true what a melan- 
choly hue it imparts to the political outlook. 
Yet even the corruption of both parties 
would not be so overwhelming, were it not 
for the sickening Pharisaism of one of them. 
If the standard-bearers of ‘ purity” 

themselves impure, whom can we trust? 
The man who is thankful that he is not as 
other men are, has assumed the responsi- 
bility of a great reputation, and his fall will 
be proportionably heavy. The future will 
doubtless settle the question one way or 
other ; meanwhile there is at present room 
for neither faith nor hope in party politics, 


| on them by the letter. 


are | 


The facts of the case might well have been 
left to the firm and to the Premier’s brother 
for elucidation, for no light was thrown up- 
To it the public are 
indebted for nothing except some objurga- 
tory phrases, rather un-Premier-like in their 
character ; and if official reticence had been 
observed, no damage could possibly have 
come to the Premier. Even had the charge 


| been less trifling than it was, silence and 
| patience were obviously imposed upon him 


by the position he occupies. Having been 
charged with “deliberate falsehood,” Mr. 


| White produced his proofs, still protesting 


| position against his will. 


and scarcely for charity—no room for any- | 


thing but a sullen brooding upon the vanity 
of all earthly things. O curas hominum ! 
O quantum in rebus inane. 


During the contest for West Montreal, a 


cause for controversy arose to which a facti- | that gentleman had previously withdrawn 


that he had been forced into an unwelcome 
It turns out ap- 
parently, for it is by no means clear, that 
Mr. Charles Mackenzie was not a partner 
when the commission for the rails was 
earned. There seems no reason to im- 
peach the veracity of Cooper, Fairman & 


| Co., and they assert as a matter of fact that 


tious importance has been attributed, it may | 
be presumed from lack of more profitable | 


subjects. At one of his meetings, Mr. 
White criticised the policy of the Premier 


his capital. Yet to the outer world, in- 
formed only by the registration records, he 


| was published as a partner, and remained so 


in the purchase of steel rails for the Pacific | 


He contended that they were 
purchased at a disadvantage in a falling mar- 


Railway. 


| sustained him. 


ket, and long before they would be required. | 


In doing so he mentioned one purchase 
from, but really through, Messrs. Cooper, 
Fairman & Co., of Montreal, a firm in which 


ther, was a partner—in fact a “sleeping 
partner.” Mr. White protests that he laid no 
stress whatever upon the relationship—his 
object merely being to show that the Pre- 


until after the rail contract. Mr. White, 
therefore, was not guilty of “ deliberate 
falsehood,” because the facts as recorded 
The discussion has been a 
profitless one throughout ; the Conservative 
chanticleer, indeed, has flapped his wings 
and crowed lustily over an imaginary tri- 


| umph, yet it might have been as well if he 
Mr. Charles Mackenzie, the Premier’s bro- 


had waited until his feathers were thoroughly 
dry after the rough cleansing of two years 
ago. 


The Province of Ontario has also made 
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a small contribution to the common stock. 
It is alleged that during the recent election 
canvas in West Wellington, Mr. Hay, M.P.P. 
for North Perth, at a meeting in Mount 
Forest, made a corrupt bid for the support 
of that place. He is reported to have said 
that he had been requested by Mr. Mowat 
to inform them that if Mount Forest sup- 
ported the Government nominee it should 
be made the county town. Several per- 
sons, including a reporter, assert positively 
that Mr. Hay did make the announcement 
in explicit terms: the hon. member, on the 
other hand, denies the charge, particularly 
that part of it referring to Mr. Mowat. The 
Premier has hitherto, very properly in our 
opinion, preserved strict silence upon the 
subject. Between Mr. Hay and his op- 
ponents there rests a question of veracity 
yet to be tried; as against the former 
there is the ugly fact that while Mount 
Forest gave Mr. McGowan a majority of 
223 in January last, it gave him but one at 
the recent election. On this particular case 
we have nothing more to say now; but it 
seems necessary to enter a strong protest 
once more against any attempt to bribe the 
people by the 
favours. Personal bribery has received < 

check, but it is by no means eiiamalaned, 

and yet before this work is half done we 
have a rival form of corruption set up of a 
more subtle nature. 
an English journal observes, that “the can- 
didate who spends his own money freely 
will find himself hard pressed by the candi- 
date who is willing to spend the nation’s 


bribes already reduced into possession will 
be balanced by hopes of ‘concessions’ still 
to come.” <A more thoroughly vicious sys- 
tem could hardly be devised than this new 
bribery by wholesale, and yet, whether the 


Mount Forest speech be a case in point or | 
not, there is reason to fear that it is rapidly | 


coming into fashion. The electorate is 


hardly prepared, it may be hoped, to see | 
after 
what has been done to keep it out by barring | 


corruption come in at the window, 


5 


and bolting the door. 


The result will be, as | 


| course, afforded scope for 


promise of a a 
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to the bench the unanimous approval, we 
believe, of their profession, and the entire 
confidence of the people. Of their eminent 
fitness there is no room for question, and we 
beg to express the hope that they may long 

adorn the positions they have so deservedly 
won. The vacancy in West Toronto has, of 
the usual amount 
of party wire-pulling. The candidates an- 
nounced at length are Mr. J. B. Robinson, and 
Mr. John Turner, either of whom would be 
well qualified for the honour. Each of them 
possesses some characteristic traits of cha- 
racter which would be of advantage to his 
opponent. Personally, however, there is not 
much to be said against eit 
is noticeable that the everlasting “ Family; 
Compact” again figures on the stage. There 
is no use striving to be rid of it; it haunts 
us like a familiar spirit, although it has been 
laid and exorcised again and again. If people 
would only investigate the matter, they might 
readily discover that the “ Family Com- 
pact” is not a real spectre of the good 
old sort, but a factitious one, like Mr. 
Pepper’s ghost, got up to order. Now, as 
between the candidates, we incline to Mr. 
Turner, and we do so because he possesses 


her of them. — [t 


| special knowledge on commercial and finan- 


| Mr. Thomas White’s return in Montreal, 
money still more freely, and gratitude for | 


It is to the credit of the politicians that | 
they have recognised ungrudgingly, and at 
once, the excellence of recent judicial ap- | 


pointments in Ontario: Chief Justice Harri- 


cial subjects. When it is considered that 
these subjects are rapidly becoming of para- 
mount importance, the propriety of having a 
large mercantile representation at Ottawa 
will be readily conceded. For this reason, 


| we advocated Mr. John Macdonald’s elec- 


hear of 
and 
There is one 


tion ; for this reason, we desire to 
Mr. John Turner's in Toronto. 
good point which is common both to Mr. 
Macdonald and Mr. Turner — they have 
opinions of their own and dare to avow them 
in spite of the organ. It will be a sore dis- 
appointment if either of them should ever 
be discovered on his back in the sawdust, 
trailing the G/ode upon the soles of his feet, 
for the admiration.of the world. 


We take pleasure in recording the safe 
arrival from England of their Excellencies, 
the Governor-General and the Countess of 
Dufferin. During the vacation his Lordship 
has laid Canada under fresh obligations by 


| the lucidity and force with which he des- 


cribed her resources, and unfolded the story 
of her progress. Unlike some of his pre- 


son and Mr. Justice Moss, carry with them | decessors in office, he did not leave the 
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\ 
interests of this country behind him when | 


he left its shores ; on the contrary, every 
opportunity that presented itself to him of 
pressing its claims was embraced with gener- 
Having already written, 
at some length, upon his Excellency’s ad- 
dresses in England, we have nothing now to 
add except our testimony to the pleasure 
ind satisfaction with which they 
ceived throughout the Dominion. The 
enthusiastic welcome extended to Lord 
Dufferin on his accession to the Government, 
at a time when he was untried and compa- 
ratively unknown, has been amply justified 
by the event. His Lordship’s first step was 
to make himself personally acquainted with 
the nature and resources of the country, and 
with the habits and dispositions of its people. 
This was accomplished by the laborious pro- 
cress from Halifax to Windsor, still remem- 
bered as the latest event of importance in 
many a country town. During the political 
houleversement of 1873, his Excellency had 
the opportunity of proving his capacity as a 
constitutional ruler. Some little restiveness 


ous eagermess. 


were re- 


was manifested by each of the factions suc- 
cessively ; but both would now admit, cheer- 
fully we believe, that the country was piloted 
through a trying and rugged crisis with dig- 


nity and credit. ‘Those who have any ac- 
quaintance with Canadian history are aware 
that Lord Dufferin was exceptionally fortunate 
ut that time, if we may attribute to fortune 
what was due, for the most part, to a clearer 
sight and a broader savoir faire. Political 
crises, like epidemics, obey the law of perio- 
dicity, and therefore we may reasonably 
hope to be spared another during the cur- 
decade. In that case, Lord Dufferin 

ill have peace during the remaining years 
of his term, and both their Excellencies will 


leave behind them grateful reminiscences of 


their residence in our midst. 

s a gratifying duty, sometimes incum- 
upon the chronicler, to record fresh 
evidence of advancing civilization. Such 
luty we have now to perform. Every one 
interested in the matter—that is to say, all 
who have hearts to let, unfurnished, must 
ave observed that the matrimonial market 
so brisk as it might be. Now that 

state of society must be pronounced bad i 
which all the young women who desire to 
get married are denied the opportunity, and 
ull the young men who ought to marry are 


6 


Ic nant 
IS NOL 
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not shamed or forced into the noose. Asan 
axiomatic principle of ethics, we may assume 
that to be unassailable. In England—the 
realm of the gloomy Malthus—there may 
be reasons for and against “the happy 
state ;”’ but here there is no excuse—for the 
most orthodox Malthusian may marry with- 
out fear of any consequences to the com- 
munity. Five times the number of mar- 
riages now solemnized in Ontario might be 
contracted, and there would yet be room. 
Such being the case, it becomes the obvious 
duty of the philanthropist “to fly a kite,’ 
speaking financially, in the matter of matri- 
monial investments. A city contemporary, 
with characteristic love of his kind, has 
opened matrimonial agency of a novel 
description. In London, Hymen has a 
special organ, of which Cupid is reported to 
be sub-editor, especially devoted to that 
branch of social arithmetic known as “ pair- 
ing.” One editor, or one of his correspond- 
ents, was canny enough to play with the 
subject for a while as if it were a trout. 
Column after column was filled with letters 
from ‘‘ young men and maidens,” expatiat- 
ing on the desirability of marriage and the 
difficulties in its way—the latter being, we 
grieve to say, chiefly financial. The moral 
of the correspondence, so far as we have 
read it, appears to be, that in matrimony, as 
in politics, what is chiefly required is “a big 
push.” In short, that his general eligibility 
being guaranteed, there is no reason why 
any one should stand shivering on the brink 
of perfect bliss. One thing at first surprised 
us, and that was the absence of any mention, 
either eulogistic, or cautionary, or Weller- 
esque, of widows. It seems hard that they 
should be left out in the cold; but are 
they? We think not, for the simple reason 
that they do not wander up and down, in a 
dazed way, blinking for husbands like owls 
at noontide. They will not be found troll 
ing in the muddy waters of journalism, nor 
will the class they are seeking, 

it must not be said in English—guz crustes 
et pomts viduas venentur avaras. To return 
to our contemporary, it may be at once ad 
mitted that had he been a match-making 
mamma he could not have concealed bot! 
point and barb more artfully. At length, 
however, there appeared an advertisement, 
headed “ Marriage Correspondence,” from 
one of the letter-writers—the first of them, 
if we remember right—which opened our 
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* Artisan,” the advertiser, who must 

© an artist also if he concocted the scheme, 
Sees to correspond with two of the lady 
etter-writers—the one living in the city, the 
‘ther in the country. If both should answer 
the summons of this amorous swain, we 
foresee a difficulty. He cannot marry them 
both, certainly, without endangering his 
liberty ; but nothing worth men- 
tioning to prevent his making love to them 
both at the same time. Still there is a kink 
here which it is difficult to disentangle. At 
he 1s the first candidate for Bene- 
dictine honours who can a that he has 
made love a/a girl in a letter to the editor, 
and the first also to suggest einen to two 
girls in one advertisement. It is generally 
said to be better fora man to be off with the 
old love before he is on with the new; but 
here is a Lothario who desires to be on with 
new ones simultaneously. Without 
mentioning Captain Macheath’s name, but 
taking another tack, venture to hope 
this new Cadensis will not make shipwreck 
»f his hopes with Stella and Vanessa. The 
ell of all bachelordom and 
a ym, and should succeed beyond its 

ypes in the new Matrimonial Agency. 
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The State elections st Uj yply the only topic 
yf interest from the U1 
already held the Republicans 
the day, and the bubble of inflation has col 
least for the present. The Ohio 
election was the chief cause for solicitude 
wing to the desperate efforts to carry it on 
e platform of ‘‘ more mot ney.” Governor 
\llen. whose name stood at the head 
Democratic had boasted that he 
would secure a majority of fifty thousand, 
and at an early period it did n 
improbable that he would do so. 
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Lic 


is beniening to shrink from the prospect of 
still more 
inflationists are less out- 


another defeat which would be 
disastrous. The 


spoken and defiant than they were this time 
last month. They evince a desire to cover 
up the deformities and crudities of their 
scheme with specious phrases of limitation 
and concession; indeed, if hard pressed 
they will, no doubt, repudiate it altogether. 
The currency question will not enter into th 
contest in New York, and the Governor's 
term does not expire for a year, so that the 
elections in that State would excite little 
interest were it not for the schism in the 
Democratic ranks of which we 
time since. So far as 
concerned, it may 
should Pennsylvania 
cans—and it 
Grant’s 


spoke some 
general results 
be safely averred 

co with the 
will almost certainly 
game is up and there will be no 
third term. Senator Cameron, the 
of the party in that State, has posit 
asserted that the Republicans there will be 
no parties to Grant’s re-election under any 
circumstances. If the two great States had 
been secured by the Democrats 
nomination of Grant would have been 
inevitable. There is no reason ,to think 
that the Greenback party has been broken 
up; it has received a check, but 
with average powers of recuperation it may 
possibly 1 very strong front at the 
Pre sidential election of 1576. 
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np uls )T ry 
Lord Derby’s review 
of foreign affairs, if not striking, was re- 
assuring. The war with China, which has 
been so much feared, is deferred ; in the 
Herzegovina, the noble lord’s 
caution has restrained him from being of any 
active service ; au reste, there is peace every- 


matter of 
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where. One of the worst blunders com- 
mitted by Mr. Disraeli’s Government has 
been the now celebrated Admiralty circular 
concerning fugitive slaves. It seems diffi- 
cult to conceive what motive Lord Derby or 
Mr. Ward Hunt can have had for taking so 
thoroughly un-British a step in the interest 
of slave-holding. The Foreign Secretary, in 
his Liverpool speech, protested that these 
instructions did bear the construction 
popularly put upon them; that the traditional 
policy of England had 


not 


undergone no change ; 
and that, in point of fact, the circular meant 
nothing. If Lord Derby and his colleagues 
really intended no alteration in England’s 
attitude rds a vile traffic, especially 
hateful to a country which made many 
sacrifices, and other, to clear its 
skirts of all complicity with the hated thing. 
why were the 


towa 
has 


pecuniary 


instructions issued at 
the Admiralty meant nothing, why could it 
not be content with saying nothing ? Asitis, 
Mr. Disraeli’s Government heve been com- 
pelled to bow to the storm of public indig- 
nation, and annul the circular under the eu- 
turn of phrase “ suspending ” it. 

romantic” episode of Mr. Plimsoll \ 
othing compared with this, since all that 
was there chargeable to the Government 
was a sin of omission ; here, on the contrary, 
and flagrant assault upon 
at one of its 


phemistic 


ae 


there was a wanton 
the national conscience 
sensitive 


most 
points. 

[he Continent is tolerably tranquil all 
The Herzegovina trouble will proba- 
bly be terminated, under the direction of 
the Great Powers, by an arrangement which 


over 


all? If 


Turkey will observe or not as suits her. 
The patching-up of the decaying system can 
only be temporary, and the sick man must 
go to pieces at last. In a few days the 
French Assembly will come together for the 
last time. M. Buffet will keep his promise 
to the ear and break it to the hope. The 
dissolution will be ordered in due course : 
but the talons of the Radical eagle will b 

clipped by the  serutin d arrondissement 
Under the benign influence of prefect 

Orleanist or Bonapartist, the edge of the 
Republican knife will be dulled, and France 
stand pledged to Conservatism, ready for a 
of December when the man 
and the army are ready. M. Léon Say, the 
‘Whiggist ” of the Cabinet, as he has been 
aptly called, got his colleagues into trouble 
by an indiscreet speech, in which he wa: 
showing the MacMahon hand rather toc 
freely and ostentatiously. The Premier was 
compelled to disown these utterances, and 
M. Dufaure must have been terribly shocked. 
In the end all was well, as it usually 
France, by hook or by crook. 
there is nothing 
Emperor's 


} 
new second 


in 
In Germany 
record, sa 
‘There 


is 


ve tne 
are some 
Bismarck 
cordial of course, 
Chancellor begins to 
made a great blunder in de 
against the Church, and the 
has also learned that preten- 
sions of Gregory VII., Innocent III., and 
Boniface VIII. are not suited to the 
in which Pius IX. has lived so long and so 
comfortably. 


note to 
Italy. 


ment 


of 
to 
approchi 
Vatican 
workable. The 
eive 


Visit 
between 


not 


that he 
war 


pert 
claring 
Church 


} 
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the 


time 
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RITISH NORTH AMERICAN BOUNDARY COM- 
MISSION : the Geology and Re- 
sources of the Region in the Vicinity of the 
Forty-ninth Parallel, from the Lake of the 
Woods to the Rocky Mountains, with 
of Plants and 


Report on 


5 Lists 
Animals collected, and Notes 
on the Fossils. By George Mercer Dawson, 
F.G. S., Geologist and Botanist to the 
Commission. Montreal : Dawson Brothers, 
pp- 387. 
[t would not be 
our 


possible, without extending 
10tice to altogether undue length, to give 


anything like even the 
material exhibited in 

esting Report. 
the many 


Geology and 


of the 
and inter- 


briefest abstract 
this valuable 
Probably no Report amongst 
which have been issued as to the 
Natural History of British North 
America, interesting and important as these 
are, contains a ater accu umuls ition of scien- 
tific facts within the same space, or is more 
conspicuously the outcome of genuine and long- 
continued scientific labour. Mr. Dawson, ‘if 
comparatively unknown before, may be con- 
gratulated on having raised himself by his pre- 


gre 
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sent work to the first rank of geological obser- 
vers, where he may fitly take place beside his 
distinguished father. 

The field-work, of which Mr. Dawson’s Re- 
port forms a permanent record, covered in 
extent a region stretching from the Lake of the 
Woods on the east to the Rocky Mountains on 
the west, lying in the neighbourhood of the 
forty-ninth parallel, which forms here the boun- 
dary between the Dominion and the United 
States. Covering, as it does, a space so vast, 
it has necessarily resulted that much of the 
geological work is of a general character, and 
that plenty of room has been left for detailed 
observation as regards minor features at a later 
date. It is marvellous, however, that so many 
minutiz of observation should have been jotted 
down in the arduous and 
travelling required by 
Boundary Commission. 

In the words of the writer, ‘ 
sical result arrived at is the 
lescription of a section 
miles in length, acr central region of the 
continent, on a parallel of latitude 
heretofore been geologically tour 
few points only, and in the vi 
space of over three hundred 
has—till the operations of t 
nion- remained even ge ‘ unki . 
In working up the geologic al material, I have 
found it necessary to make myself familiar with 
the geological literature, not only of the interi 

America, but with that 


British 
States to 


] ¢ 
aimosi 


the exig 


continuous 
encies of the 
‘The main 
examin and 


over eight hundred 


seolo- 


atic mn 


ss the 
: 1 
which has 
sched upon ata 
inity of which a 
s } 
itude 


— in aes 


resion of 
of the w 
the south, 


estern portion of the | 
where e 
veys have been « 

been my aim to make tl] 

boundary-line as much as possible a link 
onnection between the 1 or less isolat 
previous and to collect, by 

or reference, the facts bearing 
side. In this way 


oo 
nited 
xtensive al 


gical sul 


nore 
surveys, quotation 
from either 
to 


on it. 
it has been attempted 
make the forty-ninth parallel a geological base 
ine with which future investigations may be 
orinecte The matter contained in the 
preliminary Reporton the Lig 
mation, published last year, has 
Report been included, in so far : 
complete the general section on 
We cannot do more here than simply indi- 
cate the nature of the more important subjects 
dealt w this able and exhaustive Report. 
The mere enumeration of these, bald as it 
necessarily is, will afford con, incin g prod, not 
only of the wide scope of the enquiry « 
> Mr 
the general re. 
the naturalist, 
settler may 
short br account 
ral physical geog raphy ind 
ion surveyed e- 
is comme! ced 


special 
Tertiary For- 
in this final 
is necessary to 


the line 


nite 


th in 


nducted 
thee xte nt to which 
geologist, 
intending 

After a 
of the gene- 
reo] ogy of the re- 
l work of the Report 
the geology of 


Dawso1 also of 
the 
the bot 
benefit 

co — ” ens 


der, professional 
anist, 


id = 


] 
or the 


labours. 


. speci: 


by an account of 


the Lake of the Woods, the rocks surrounding 


which are almost exclusively Huronian and 
Laurentian. An interesting section is dev. sted 
to the structure of the Rocky Mountains in the 
vicinity of the forty-ninth parallel ; and the 
following five ch: ipters are concerned hiefly 
with a consideration of the largely developed 
Cretaceous and Tertiary formations, whic] 
tend from Pembina to the Rocky Mount 
Under this head, muc h interesting inform 
is given as to the composition, 
and geological age of the so-called “ Li 
bearing Formation.” and as to the exact posi- 
tion of the line—much less defined in the New 
World thanin the Old—between the Cretaceor 
and Tertiary systems. The next two 
deal with the glacial phenomena and supertici: 
deposits of the region surveyed ; and, though 
glacialists are hardly likely to accept some of 
Mr. Dawson’s tl views on 
all ially inte rested in this department 
will g ladly avail themselves of the ma 
ts here “carefully sto Th 

chi ipters 


most 


economic v« 


1eoretical this subjec 
sper 
geology 
rf rea up 
of the Report 
interest genera 
concerned, a n exh 
cussion of 
ities of 


tcoionizatiol 


~apnahj! 
Capa ii 


‘ kc ( 
the 
indeed, 

telli re 


auses of 
and, 


prairies, 
which an it 


IS ¢ omple te 
ern 
: I nora ol 
and fresh-water Mo ttern 
hoptera of the district, the Vertebrate 
| plants of the Lignite Forma- 


neous th 


he 


dykes and vé vf th 
Woods. In preparation of 
author has been indebted f 
Principal Prof. Cope 
Scudder, Dr. Carpenter, Prof. Mac 
other well-known naturalists. 

In taking leave of this admirable Report, we 
need only add that its value is much enhanced 
by a general geological map of the country in 
the vicinity of the forty- ninth parallel, and by 
numerous sketches, sections, and plates of 
fossils interspersed throughout the volume, or 
collec at the enc 
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Edward Clodd, F.R. 
D. Appleton & Co., 1875. 


of Myths and Legends. 
A. S. New York: 


It must often have been a subject of regret 


| 


to those who desire the issue between science | 


and religion to be contested in a rational way, 
that no plain and untechnical statement of all 
that science claims to have established has 
hitherto been put forward. The primary step 


towards convincing an opponent or being con- | 


vinced by him, is to have some clear and ade- 
quate idea of the positions we propose to com- 
bat. There are two obstacles in the way of 
any treatment of the subject which would be at 
once elementary and comprehensive. The 
ast extent of the subject is the first giant 
in the path. To obtain any notion of it, the 
general reader must labour through a course of 
study which is an effectual bar to any thorough 
acquaintanceship with it, at the outset. One 
has only to turn to the appendices to Mr. 
Clodd’s second work to gain some idea of the 
intellectual labour to be undergone. For most 
of us there is not the leisure, and to more 
the requisite patience and _ perseverance for 
the task. In the case of orthodox people, there 
is an additional hindrance. They do not read 
the works of antagonists, and have little idea 
of the Sncnene labour and the earnest and 
honest thought expended in observing, collect- 
ing, and« ollating facts which they involve. The 
works of apologists are no doubt perused with 
avidity, but they do not fairly present the posi- 
tion of antag not so much because their 
\uthors are unfair or disingenuou s, as because 
they are thoroughly acquainted with the 
subjects Gry y treat, and have very ir mperfectly 
srasped the gist of the great matters in dispute. 
What most wanted lear, succinct 
ind comprehensive statement of the scientific 
side in a controversy which is growing in mo- 
ment day by day, and it is because Mr. Clodd 
ippears to have performed the task intelligently 
and well that wecommend his two little works to 
our readers. It is quite possible that the ma- 
jority of them may rise from their perusal 
unconvinced by scientific argument, but they 
can no longer plead ignorance of its scope and 
force. In one of his prefaces our author re- 
marks : ‘* The question which forces itself up- 
on all who are interested in the education of 
the young, is that they shall be taught regard- 
ing the relation of the Bible to other sacred 
scriptures, and to the declarations of modern 
science where they fail to harmonize with its 
statements ; and it is as a humble contribution 
to the solution of that question” that these 
volumes have been written. The time has 
surely arrived when those of us who have a firm 
faith in Theism, in man’s immortal destiny, 
and in the essential truths of scriptural reli- 
gion, should be prepared to face the perplexi- 
ties which crowd upon the horizon and threaten 
to overwhelm our cherished beliefs ; at any 


onists, 


not 


was was ac 


as 


| rate, whether we can face them or not, it will be 
quite as well that we should know what they 
are. It is much to be regretted that even when 
science preaches to the eye from the — 
presses of every civilized nation, the pulpit is 
dumb because it knows little or nothing of the 
foe it should encounter. When references are 
made to rationalism or pure unbelief, the mere 
mention of names jumbled together, under the 
general caption of atheists or sceptics, is sup- 
posed to be an evidence of adequate know- 
ledge. It is nothing unusual to hear Voltaire, 
Spinosa, Mill, Diderot, Darwin, Paine, Huxley, 
and Spencer mentioned in close connection, as 
if they were merely negative quantities in some 
imaginative equation, where x is not only un- 
known but ui !:nowable. 

In order that religion may regain lost 
ground, it must first reconnoitre thoroughly the 
position of its foes. It must not look through 
the field-glass with a bleared eye; and it 
is of no use to undervalue an enemy’s position 
or his force now that men are in the thick of 
the fight. The policy of Fabius Cunctator will 
no longer serve ; and apologetic to be service- 
able at this crisis must be straightforward in 
method, founded, that is to say, on a thorough 
understanding and a fair statement of every 
difficulty to be encountered. Above all, we 
must not seek to deceive the rising generation ; 
we may bury our own heads in the sand if we 
like, but we cannot by so doing blind the eyes or 
quiet the minds of those growing up around us 
Kindness never appears nearer akin to cruelty 

n seeks to qi the spark of 
quiry in the murky pool edulity. 

Believing, as we do, that physical ence 
has almost attained the when it may be, 
without exagge ration, called self-intoxicated, 
it appears 111 the more necess: iry that we should 
sift out and treasure up the vast wealth of know- 
ledge we really owe to it, and to fling its fot inda- 
tionless hypotheses to the winds. To do so 
intelligently we must know ims, and be 
prepared to examine them rationally and fairly 
as its masters expound them. 

Mr. Clodd is no atheist and no disbelieverin 
any sense. He would probably class himself 
with the Broad, or Liberal, section of the 
Church of England ; and those who will take 
the trouble of reading these interesting little 
works at our recommendation, may find many 
statements at which they may demur, but no- 
thing strained, nothing disingenuously or offen- 
sively put. [tis not our present purpose to enter 
the field of argument, vast and important 
though it is, opened up in these volumes ; it 
must be sufficient to indicate briefly their con- 
tents. “The Childhood of the World” 


its 


sn it ienchn a 
of c1 
Scl 
point 


Cc: 


1 i 
K 1ts Cia 


is, 


| perhaps, too simple in style for the adult read- 


er, but there are many grown people who 
would perhaps be the better for the informa- 
tion it contains. It embraces a lucid state- 
ment of the scientific theory of evolution in 
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the civilization of man from the primitive 
stage of savagery. The use of fire, cookery, 
the | plastic arts, the invention of tools and wea- 
pons of stone, bronze, and iron, language and 
writing, calculation, 
all that is man’s distinctive work as contrasted 
with the beast’s, are briefly but comprehen- 
sively treated. Then follows a second part, 
more fully treated in the other volume, on reli- 

s myths, fetish-worship, polytheism, nature 
anil. dualism and pure theism, with the 
ults which arose from them. The Child- 
100d of Religions” is an elementary treatise, 
lso ; but its style, easy or readable though it 
be, is evidently intended for children of a 
larger growth. It embraces, in a brief space, 
carefully drawn sketch of all the great reli- 
gions of the wo! We have the legends about 
1 Creation, about the history of mankind and 
the early races, placed in juxtaposition with 
what science claims to have ee on the 
» unfolded, in 
acter < the great races 


d 
} 
i 


t} 


same sub ts. Following it 
seven chapters, the char 
in matters of belief—the Aryan, the 
the Persian, the Buddhist, the 
Mohammedan < 
devoted to the 
to the heather position 
theology. The appendices which refer 
reader to more copious sources of 
are invaluable to the 
gathered from what h 

that if we 


Is not probable 
d be fou 


Hindoo, 
Semitic, and the 
reeds. Finally, a 


relation Christianity 
1 


chaptei 


bears 


ands, an ts 
tudent 
student 


tail we shou 
author on t 
however. i he aluable on that 


count. power < 


derful 
condensation, and ai yually val luable fa 
of expression which make them at once in- 
teresting and ll 


li¢ 


SERMONS OUT OF CHURCH: 
**John Halifax, Gentleman,” &c. 
York; Harper Brothers. Toronto 
troit : Belford Brothers. 


New 
and De- 


With some minds it is the f: ishion to deplore 
that what is termed ‘‘ Modern Culture” is in 
these days altogether uninfluenced by religious 
thought, and reveals in its current expression 
nothing of the spirit of Christianity. This 
volume of lay sermons by Miss Muloch, 
doubtless, will be admitted to be a remarkable 
exception to this statement; and that on the 
part of one of the most esteemed 
ential of our modern novelists, there is here, at 
all events, evidence that her thought and 
writings are largely leavened by the influence 
of Christian teat hing x. But admitting that this 
inference in the prese nt instance is correct, is 
it a matter for congratulation alone that sucha 


and iflu- 
} 


and the development of 


by the author of 


book as this is written, and that by a non- 
clerical writer? Is there no alloy that mingles 
with our satisfaction in finding that such 
have to be presented as they are here by 
writer, and that such Sermons as 
are only heard “owt of Church?” 
authoress says in one of these 
is one of the trying things of ; 
that whatever a man says one ‘must hear him ; 
one cannot stand up and contradict him. 
And is it not this that is the trouble wi 
our Sermons 77 the Church with our re 
writers also. with the ¢ eee 
would make in the 

and culture of our time—that we are 

with it all—that we hear it unacceptedly 
we would, in great measure, contradict 
Hlence comes, in great levree, the rept 

of its intellectual 
non-intrusion in our | thful lite: 
much of it is irrational ; 

tarian; so 


humbug ! 


truths 
a lay 
these 
Our 
Essays =& 3¢ 


going to church, 


th most ¢ 


and 


seek to current 


cuiscussion 1n society, and 


much is 
But with a 
fanatical, nor intolera 
that is free from 
sympathies, wise 


upon the | 
fluence 

‘ Sermons 
church ;” 

lie before us 
* their spit 
yreachment of t 
on made—di rses ful 

bracing a thout it na 

a gospel purged of what the mind revol 
There is much in the world for a true 
tianity yet to do—much that Sermons 
right sort may yet much 
wise truths, accurate thinkin i | 
pretation, and earnest, \ 
achieve. But let such volumes as the 
have their field ; be sent on tl 
we have faith in the 
words will touch the lars 

mankind, and that their spirit 

many a responsiveamen! We have] 
to indica s Muloch’ 
referring the reader to the volume for t} 
sure and profit he will exp 

sal. These are their titles 

Sacrifice? Our Often Infirmities. Ho 
Train up a Parent in the Way he should 
Benevolence—or Beneficence? My Brotl 
Keeper. Gather up the 


creed Wi 


— | 1 
accomplish 


manly 


nisslo 


result 


t 


te the subjects of M 


Fragments. 
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- HE few half-notes left by Bishop Thirlwall 
are somewhat disappointing, because, al- 
though they justify the general reputation of the 
great prelate, they only nibble, as it were, at the 
edges pr current matters in controversy. There 
are six of these “ Notes on Contemporary (ues- 
tions” in the October Contemporary, of which 
the first, fifth, and last are interesting enough, 
but hardly satisfying. Mr. Murray’s paper on 
The Etruscans” is instructive, since it touches 
upon a somewhat obscure subject and throws 
no little light upon it. The vexed question re- 
garding the origin of the Etruscan population 
the source of their art is treated intelligibly 
{ with skill. Mr. Hall contributes an essay 
the changes proposed by Continental Powers 
in the usages of war, especially as they would 
iffect a maritime Power like England. He is 
of cpinion that the set of general opinion is so 
ngly in favour of a modification in the mari- 
time code that England will be compelled, 
sooner or later, to yield to the demand. “West 
Indian Superstitions, by Mr. Branch, is an 
entertaining sketch of the negro side of the 
credulous in its vulgar forms. There is nothing 
of the higher mythical type about them. They 
.re, for the most part, silly and puerile, yet 
there is a certain interest attaching to them 
I 1ey can be distinctly traced to their ori- 
fo quote one passage only :—“ Such, for 

le, is the beliefabout a parson’s giving 
a bad passage—a superstition that has 
itly sprung from the bad results of 
’s presence in a certain vessel. An old 
West Inc lian ee once told me th: it he had 
na if you c more than one 
it once you were right. The old 
thous cht that one acted as an antidote to 
ther. ‘ The trouble is when you have ov/; 
sir, he me; ‘no matter how 
ble the wind has been, it is sure either 
<o dead ahead or to fall off entirely.’” Mr. 
es Gairdner, of the Record Office, in “ The 
Historical View of Miracles,” treats of an ab- 
sorbingly interesting subject in a common 
nse way. paper is directed against 

's celebrated essay, especially 

the antecedent incredibility of miracles. 

that if we were to reject everythin 


and 


an¢ 


arried 


4}] 
ail 


Said to 


His 


wh 
be written, and the ordinary faith on which we 
re compelled to act in daily life would fail us. 

is the function” he says, “ of history to de- 

ine the truth of miracles, as of other things, 

t from & prior? considerations of any kind, 





in its main | 
| interest this month. 


ch is & prior? improbable, history could not | 


but by a genuine philosophical inquiry, in 
every case, into the value of the testimony. If 
David Hume really treated the history of Eng- 
land, even under the Tudors or the Stuarts, in 
harmony with the principle he endeavoured to 
establish in his famous ‘ Essay,’ I maintain 
that on that very account the work would be al- 
together valueless ; for the principle must have 
inevitably led him to prefer testimony which 
was probable i in itself, to other testimony which 
was not so‘probable, without inquiry into the 
characters and motives of the witnesses.” Mr. 
Innes contributes a very able paper on the 
European Church question. It is a defence of 
the Italian policy as distinguished from the 
German, to which the writer is strongly op- 
posed. Believing that Count Bismarck has 
made a great blunder, he recommends a revi- 
sion of German policy touching the Church. 
The general drift of the essay may be gathered 
from a sentence or two :— No doubt the way 
to cut the German knot which has occurred to 
most thinkers throughout Europe is simple dis- 
junction of Church and State. Let Prussia 
take the same relation to the Church of Rome 
as is held to it by England or by the American 
Republic, and what further difficulties can 
there be? I have had many occasions to point 
out that this mere severance is not an end of 
all strife ; and that so long as Church and 
State exist in the world, however separately, 
questions will arise which will force the recog- 
nition of the one upon the other—a recognition 
which may be occasional merely, but which 
may also be systematic. But the excellence of 
the Italian theory, which we have seen above 
expounded by the Minister Vigliani, seems to 
me to be that it is universal—equally applicable 
whether the Church is established or not estab- 
lished, endowed or not endowed. In either 
case, the position that the State meddles with 
the Church ozdy ¢o civil effects promises im- 
portant results.” Canon Lightfoot concludes 
his review of Papias’s testimony to the authen- 
ticity of the Gospels, in reply,to ‘* Supernatural 
Religion.” 
The Forinig Review is rather 
The opening 
Mr. Hubert Richards, on ‘‘ The 
England and the Universities,” 


htly barren of 
article, by 
Church of 


is a good one, 


> | because it sketches in akindly spirit the record 


of reform, and suggests its extension without 
any dash of iconoclasm. A recently published 
collection, in three volumes, of Wordsworth’s 

prose works has afforded Mr. Dowden an 
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opportunity of giving a readable paper upon 
the Poet of the Lakes. Mr. Sayce’s ‘“‘ Ramble 
in Syracuse” is a pleasant bit of mingled travel 
and history, and Prof. 
‘Poor Relief” abroad is a timely contribution 
on ¢ ae contested subject. Mr. 
monogram on Charles Baudelaire is interest- 
ing as a tribute to genius employed sometimes 
inar ain doubtful way. The writer compares 
him with Swinburne, whom he no doubt re- 
sembled in some respects. His best defence 


| ment a tous les imbéciles.” 
Hunter’s account of | 


Saintsbury’s | 
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is not the essay, but its motto : “Ce Baudelaire 
est une pierre de touche ; tl déplait invariable- 
Mr. Scot Henderson 
gives a short but effective criticism of Mr. 
Lewes’s “‘Problems of Life and Mind” under the 
title of “ Reasoned Realism ;” and General 
Strachey contributes a very readable paper on 
the present position of Physical Geography as 
related to the other branches of physical sci- 
ence. 


LITERARY NOTES 


Messrs. Collins, of Glasgow, have completed 
r series of Educational Atlases by the pub- 
ication of a Library Atlas for general reference, 
consisting of a hundred maps of modern, his- 
torical, classical and astronomical geography. 
The work is prefaced by a lengthy descriptive 
treatise, copious index, ‘&c., and its value and 
accuracy is amply vouched for by the names of 
the learned scholars which appear on the title- 
page—Drs. Schmitz, Bryce and Collier. 
‘Our Place among Infinities” is to be the 
title of Prof. Proctor’s new astronomical work. 
A third series of Dean Stanley’s “ Lectures 
on the Jewish Church,” is announced by Mr. 
Murray among his forthcoming publications. 
T same publisher is about to issue a 
selection from the late Mr. Grote’s posthumous 
papers, edited by Prof. Bain, under the title of 
‘Fragments on Ethical Subjects. 
A volume containing three essays on the 
unds of religious belief, by Mr. Stanley T. 
n, B.D., entitled “ Religion and Science; 
Relations to each other at the Present 
“is announced by Messrs. Longman ; also 
rk on “ Some Questions of the Day,” by 
author of “ Amy Herbert,”—Miss Sewell. 
rof. Longfellow’s new work, ** The Masque 
Pandora, and other Poems,” is among the 
t of forthcoming 
A translation into French of his Excellency 
ord Dufferin’s ** Letters from High Latitudes’ 
being undertaken in Montreal on_ behalf 
his Lordship’s many admirers in the Sister 


} lL 
DOOKS. 


Miss Warner, the authoress of “Q 
ind * The Wide, Wide World,” has recently 
staying at Montreal, with the object of 
securing an English copyright for her forth- 
coming work, “ Witch Hazel,” by writing the 
chapters, and making an affidavit of 
residence on Canadian soil. 
Principal Dawson’s new work, 
on Earth,” 


** Queechy,” 
been 


, 
S 


} 
Ciosin 


Life’s Dawn 
just published by Messrs. Hodder 


& Stoughton, of London, will be introduced 


to Canadian readers by Messrs. Copp, Clark 
& Co., of Toronto. 

M. Taine’s new work, “A History of the 
French Revolution,” is being translated for im- 
mediate publication in London. 

Messrs. James Campbell & Son, of Toronto, 
have just issued a School History of Canada, 
by Mr. J. Frith Jeffers, B.A., of Picton, which 
we shall notice critically in our next issue. 

Sir John Byles, the eminent legal authority 
on the Law of Bills of Exchange, &c., is said 
to be writing a work on “ The Foundations of 


| Religion in the Mind and Heart of Man.” 


Messrs. Harper Bros. have just published a 
somewhat curious contribution to English 
Literature and Language, in a work by a Pro- 
fessor of a Southern University, entitled “ The 
Might and Mirth of Literature.” Its sub-title 
explains its scope in some degree, though the 
novelty of the production can on ly be appre- 
hended by its examination—* A Treatise on 
Figurative Language, with Discussions on the 
Fundamental Principles of Criticism and of the 
Weapons of Oratory. 

A novel by Joaquin Miller is about to ap 
pear in London, under the title of “ The One 
Fair Woman.” A reprint of the-author’s re 
cent Poem, “ The Ship in the Desert,” has 
just been issued in Boston. 

A further new novel by Anthony Trollope, 
bearing the title of ‘‘The Prime Minister,” is 
announced by the novelist’s publishers. 

A new work by Thomas Hughes, the popu- 

r author of “ Tom Brown’s School Days,” on 
a The Economy of Thought and Thinking,” is 
nearly ready for publication. 

New works by two notable authoresses, 
Hesba Stretton and Mrs. Charles, the author 
of “The Schonberg-Cotta Family,” are an- 
nounced. A new poem of W hittier’s, entitled 
“Mabel Martin,” is to be produced in hand- 
some form for the approaching holiday season. 
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(Prince Edward Island) by Governor 


Patterson. The Assembly met in July; 
The 


land question (which has never yet been 


there were eighteen members. 
satisfactorily disposed of) engaged the 
atttention of the Assembly, and an act 
was passed to secure the payment of 
quit rents.*—A papal decree abolishing 
the order of Jesuits in Canada was is- 
sued.—The last capitulary act of the 
chapter of Quebec took place in this 
year.—The Nova Scotia Assembly met 
on 20th April, andthe session closed on 
the 24th; five acts having been pass- 
ed.—Lord William Campbeli appointed 
Governor of South Carolina. He was 
succeeded by Francis Legge, a major 
in the army. 


The recent appointment of the Right Hon. Mr. 
Childers, Dr. Jenkins, Mr. J. S. Cowell, and Mr. 
Land Prince 
(with instructions to enquire into 


Haliburton, as Commissioners for 
Edward Island 
grants, the extent to which the con- 
them led, the 


tenants, and the cost of 


the original 


ditions attached to have been fulf 
amount of rent paid by the 
recovering arrears), having called public attention 
in Prince Edward 


to the question of land tenure 


Island, it may not be uninteresting to give at length 
the views of the Earl of Durham upon this subject 
to Lord Glenelg 
retary), in October, 1838, which 


as expressed in a letter addressed 
(then Colonial Se 
letter has been recently published by Mr. Duncan 
Campbell, the histor 
istory of Prince Edward Island :— 
St. Lewts, 
“ Quebec, 8th October 


who is now engaged in 
writing a 


“CASTLE ct 


had the honor of receiving your Lord- 


} f 
n of 


pate 


th ultimo (No. 103), whereby 


you cesire that I 1 express to you my 
on the whole subject of E 
Prince Edward. 

“* After 


} 


cheat in the Island of 


rusing the voluminous documents en- 


losed in your Lordship’s despatch, I do not feel that 
id anything to the very full 
ation on the subject which these documents 


comprise. The information before me is now so 


ample, that upon no matter of fact can I entertain a 
Ne ne whole Islan 


one day by the Crown, in ver 


d was alienated in 


y large grants, chiefly 
to absen 


, and 
which have been 


upon conditions of set:lement 


rholly disregarded. The extreme 


improvidence, I might say the reckless profusion, 


which dictated these grants, is obvious. The total 


neglect of the Government as to enforcing the con- 
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1774. A proclamation appeared in 
the Nova Scotia Gazette on 20th Sep- 
tember against public meetings on the 
ground that they tended to disturbance. 
—A cargo of tea having arrived at 
Halifax from New England consigned 
Mr. William Smith, Mr. Smith 


called a public meeting to consider the 


to a 


mode in which the tea should be dis- 
posed of. This conduct being con- 
sidered by the authorities as likely to 
provoke disturbances, the meeting was 
forbidden, and Mr. Smith and a Mr, 
Fillis, who had acted with him, were 
deprived by the governor in council of 
all held 
government. This prompt action on 
the part of the council seems to have 


offices by them under the 


ditions of the grants is not less so. 
of the Island is still possess 


The great bulk 
y absentees, who hold 
it as a sort of reversionary interest which requires 
no present attention, but may become valuable some 
day or other, throu; 
But int 


re st 


1g want of the in- 
habitants. 
the Is] 


nay, to the most 


he inhabitants of 
ence, ry, from the state 
of property in land. > absent proprietors neither 
elves, n 


n the | 


improve the land th 
They re 


of wilderness. 


r will let others im- 


prove it, ind, and keep it ina state 
hipcan scarcely conceive 
the degree of inj 
being hen 
placed out of 


control of Government, and is en- 


ts absent proprietors. This evi 
America, and has been, f 
t of universal and 

s felt in many of the 

1, where, however, it 

a penal character, 

1 a tine tor the 

> Edward Island 

It has been 

it without 


any et- 


j All 
in vain. Some 
equity or reason- 
nial Legislature. magine that it is any 


other influe an that of the absent proprietors, 


resident in England; and in saying so I do but ex- 
press the universal opinion of the Colony. The 
only question, therefore, as it appears to me, is 


whether that influence shall prevail against the 
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checked any tendency to disorder, as 
no further trouble occurred.—The fifth 
session of the sixth General Assembly 
of Nova on 6th 
October and closed on the 
ber, when 

he question of the public debt 


Scotia commenced 


23rd Decem- 
the Governor (Legge) refer- 
red to 
of Nova Scotia, 
) young a colony should 
debt.—A 


expressing his aston- 
ishment that 
already have contracted a 
census was taken in Cape Breton in 
October, when the population amounted 
to 1013 persons, of whom 686 were 
Roman Catholics, and 327 Protestants. 
—Sir Guy Carleton returned to Canada 
and assumed the reigns of government. 
The affairs of Canada had, during the 
governor's absence in England, been 
M. Cramahé.— A 


and 


administered by 
notice dated 28th 
signed James Jeffrey, was issued 
the Quebec Post Office stating that 
mails would be made up at that office 
for New York at 2 p.m. on Monday and 


December, 
from 


These mails were sent va 
Notice 


Thursday. 
Montreal 
was given at the same time that “ for 


the convenience of persons who may 


and Lake George. 


have concerns on Lake Champlain,” a | 


established at 
and another Fort 
Act 14 George III., Cap. 


Post Office had been 
Crown Point, 


Edward.—The 


at 


Legisl e, and 


Colonial 


suffering Colonists. 


deliberative act the 


the universal complaints of the 


I can have no doubt on the subject. 


1 


opinion is that the Royal assent should no longer 
be withheld from the Act of the C slature. 


ner this Act will 


onial Legi 

“ At the sa Id 
prove a sufficient remedy for the evil in question. 
It was but natural that the Colonial Legislature, 
who have found it impossible as yet to obtain any 
remedy whatever, should hesitate to propose a suffi- 
cient one. 
relying on the cordial co-operation of Her Majesty's 
Government and Parliament in the work of improv- 
ing the state of these Colonies, I had intended, be- 
fore the receipt of r Lordship’s despatch, and 
still intend, to sugg 
provides an efficient remedy for the evil 
the Colonists, shall 
absentee proprietors, by rendering their 


t a measure which, while it 
fered by 
to the 


propert 


ilso prove advantageous 


CANADIAN 


My decided | 


Undeterred by any such consideration, | 


ANNALS. sete 
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82 


3, commonly known as the “ Quebec 
Act,” was passed this year, and as its 
principles were warmly discussed both 
in England and America at the time o} 
its passage through Parliament, it ma‘ 
not be out of place to give here a sum 
Section I. de 
clares that all the territories, island 
and countries in North America belong 
ing to the Crown of Great Britain fri 


the Bay of Chaleurs along the heigh* 


mary of its provisions. 


of land immediately south of the St 
Lawrence to the east of the Connect 
cut River, thence by line of latitud 
15° N. 
Lawrence, (except the Hudson’s Bay 
shall b 


until the line cuts the River St 
and Newfoundland districts) 
part and parcel of the Province 
Quebec. Section II. states the pro 
visions of the Act are not to affect th 
Sec 
tion III., nor to make void rights for 
IV. 


all former provisions for the govern 


boundaries of any other colony. 


merly granted. Section declares 
ment of the province to be null an 
void from tst May, 1775. Section V 
provides that inhabitants of the Pro 
vince the 
Romish religion subject to the King’s 


of Quebec may profess 


supremacy as declared by the Act 
Elizabeth, chap. 1, and that the clergy 


may enjoy their accustomed dues with 


Whether the inhabitants of Princ 
would prefer waiting for the n 


more valuz ble. 
Edward Island 


uncertain results of such a suggestion of mine, 0 


| that the Act which they have passed should be 


e confirmed, I cannot tell; but I venture e 
that Her M:jesty’s 


onc 


to recommend Governm 


| should be guided by their wishes on the subje 


And in order to ascertain th:se, I propose to tran 
mit a copy of the present despatch to Sir Char 
Fit 
with the leading men of the Colony, address y 


roy, with a request that he will, after consult 


Lordship on the subject. 

“With respect to the terms proposed by the pr 
prietors, I am clearly of opinion that any such ar 
rangement would be wholly inadequate to the en 
in view. 

“Tam, &c., &c., 
“DURHAM 


“Lorp GLENELG.” 
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respect to such persons only as shall | 

pais sea 
Section VI. | 
gives power to His Majesty to make 


\rofess the said religion. 


ovision for the support of the Pro- 
testant clergy out of the rest of the 
Section 
VII. declares that no person professing 


ccustomed dues and rights. 
\ 
e Romish religion is to be obliged to 
xe the oath prescribed by 1 Elizabeth, 
t may, in lieu thereof, take before 
e governor the following, namely :— 
[, A 


ear that I will be faithful and bear 


3., do sincerely promise and 


1¢ allegiance to His Majesty King 


corge, and him will defend to the 
most of my power against all traitor- 
Ss conspiracies and attempts whatso- 
er which shall be made against his 
erson, crown and dignity; and I will 
) my utmost endeavour to disclose 
id make known to His Majesty, his 
eirs and successors, all treasons and 
aitorous conspiracies and attempts 
hich I shall know to be against him, 
r any of them; and all this I do swear 
ithout any equivocation, mental eva- 

n, or secret reservation, and renoun- 
ng all pardons and dispensations from 
ny power whomsoever to 


or person 


he contrary, so help me God.” This 
ection also provides that any person 
‘efusing to take this oath shall be sub- 


t tothe penalties imposed by the Act 
Section VIII. continues to 


Elizabeth. 


His Majesty’s Canadian subjects 
the 
right to hold all their possessions, &c. 


religious orders only excepted) 


in 
resort is to be 


is heretofore, and provides that 


atters of controversy, 


ad to the laws and customs of Canada 


rdecision. Section IX. exempts from 


€ provisions of this Act any lands 


ranted, or to be His 


granted, by 
Section 
X. gives power to owners of lands, 


fajesty in common soccage. 


-oods, &c., to alienate during lifetime, | 
r devise by will according to the laws | 
of Canada or of England. Section XI. 
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declares that the criminal law of Eng- 
land shall continue to have force in 
Section XII. authorizes His 
Majesty, with the consent of the Privy 
Council, to appoint a council for the 
affairs of the Province of Quebec, to 
consist of persons resident in the Pro- 
vince, not exceeding twenty-three, nor 
less than seventeen, who are to have 
power, with consent of the governor, to 
make ordinances for the peace, welfare, 
and good government of the Province. 
Section XIII. 
created by the preceding section from 


prohibits the council 


levying any taxes, but the council may 
authorize towns and districts to asses 
Section XIV. 


ordinances of the 


taxes for local purposes. 
all 
council shall be laid before His Majesty 


provides that 


within six months, and if disallowed, 
shall be void from the date of the pub- 
lication in Quebec of the order in coun- 
them. Section XV. 
declares that no ordinance touching 


cil disallowing 
religion, or imposing greater punish- 
ment than fine or imprisonment for 
until 
Section 


three months, shall be in force 
approved by His 


XVI. provides that no ordinance shall 


Majesty. 


be passed at any meeting of council 
where less than a majority of the whole 
council be present, nor at any time, 
except between 1st January and rst 
May, unless upon any 


very urgent 


when the council may be 
specially summoned. Section XVII. 
reserves to His Majesty the power to 
create any courts with criminal, civil, 


occasion, 


or ecclesiastical jurisdiction. Section 
XVIII. declares that no general acts 
respecting trade or commerce in British 
North America, shall be affected by 
this Act, but that all such Acts are in 
force in the Province of Quebec. An 
Act (14 George III., chap. 88) was also 
passed to impose a duty on the import- 
ation into Canada of spirits and molas- 
ses, and to levy a license duty on the 
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sale of spirituous liquors, &c.,in order to 
p-ovide a revenue for the support of the 
civil government. 

1775. In January, 1775, a list of 
letters remaining uncalled for in the 
Montreal 


Among the 


Post Offices was 
Quebec 


Batiscan, 


Quebec and 


published. ad- 


dresses occur the names 


Beauport and St. Charles, whilst the 


Montreal list includes L’Assomption, 
St. Sulpice and Detroit.— Governor 


opened the seventh session 


of Nova 


ol 


h General Assemb 


c 


Scotia at Halifax on 12th 


le, 
ly 
June ; this 
On 5t 


ne 


session closed on 2oth July. 


July a proclammation was issued by t 

Governor of Nova Scotia forbidding all 
persons in the Province from corres- 
ponding with, 


r assisting the rebels in 
New England.—Attacks were made on 
Bay ot 


Fundy by parties of New Englanders 


various settlements on the 


themselves at Machias. 


of 


ho established 


the thirteen 
colonies iladelphia in 
September, 1774.and it now deter- 


ot Cr 


was 


mined, on the proposition lonel 
Arnold, to attempt the c 
ada. General Schuyler 
to the chie 


Mo 


was appoil 
fc 


} 
Tai 


ntcon 


itgomers 

by WwW Ly 
hambly wa 
Major Stopford alm« 
le. St. John 
month, but was 
surrender. \ 
Montreal by C 
A] 


and Allen was 


very te 


days aft 
opened its gates to Montgomer Gen- 


nS 


retreat to Quebec with a re 


eral Carleton having been compelled to 
ot 


his force, barely sufficient for an escort, 


mnant 


Montgomery followed the governor 


down the St. Lawrence, and entered 
Three Rivers without resistance, thence 


proceeding on his way to Quebec, where 
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he was joined by Colonel Arnold, who 


had ascended the Kennebec, and the 


combined force invested Quebec early 


in December. General Carlet 


yn’s first 


care on his return to Quebec was to put 


UL 


the city in a state of defence. The 


population of Quebec at that time is 


estimated to have been about 


5,00 


and the governor was able to collect a 


force of nearly 1,800 men, cor 


ysisting oO 
nsisting ol 


regulars, militia, sailors, -3; more 


than 150 pieces of artillery were in 


position in the upper and lower town. 
Montgomery arrived he at once 


ity 
( 


t, La Canardiére and 


his head quarters at the latter 


place. The only plan which appeared 


likely to succeed was to carry the city 
by a sudden assault, and this General 
to 


Che night of December 30th being dark 


Montgomery determined attempt. 


and stormy, with a heavy fall of snow, 


was selected i 


feints 
were to be mad n the western side of 
the city, of the 
enemy \ 
ties, one under Colonel Arnold was to 
1c St. Roch 

i 


the barricades and batt 


into 


two par 


march through t suburbs 
ries 
Mont- 
Cove, 


Db . 
at Fre , 


at Sault-au 


-Matelot ; whilst 


gomery, descending by Wolfe’ 


force th 


iCC 


UI 


atistactorily carried 


December, 
* near to the 


this was 


vithout difficulty ; shortly after 
> he harrier T > \rY may 

ng the barrier Montgomery was 
He 


shed 


J 

nir 1 Lh, e : + —_ 
confronted by a masked battery. 
halted for a few 


moments, then ru 


ly shower 


to the assault, but the dead 


of grape with which he was received 


the column, and so 


broke the head of 
| 


discouraged the enemy that no second 


attempt was made. Montgomery was 
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killed, and several of his officers, in- 


cluding both his aides-de-camp, were 
killed or Arnold 


meanwhile had encountered a spirited 


severely wounded. 


esistance, and being himself disabled, 


his force attacked in rear, was 
to retreat with a loss of over 

men who were taken prisoners. 

killed on the side of the enemy 
exceeded 100, whilst the British loss 
No further 
attempt was made on the city during 


not amount to 20. 


e winter; the enemy under command 
Colonel Arnold, who had succeeded 
seneral Montgomery, kept up a block- 
ft the city at a distance of three 
les.—The eighth session of the fifth 
General Assembly of Nova Scotia was 
ned by Governor Legge on 2oth 
Jctober, and lasted until 18th Novem- 
er.— With 


ection of the province from the designs 


a view to the better pro- 


nissaries from the revolted provin- 
martial law 


30th 


was declared in Nova 
November, all 


ngers were required to report them- 


on and 


. ; 
elves On arrival to two magistrates on 


of being treated as spies.—Two 
ned schooners Marblehead 
lled at Charlottetown, Prince Edward 


ail 
island 


from 


, and carried off Attorney-Gen- 
Callbeck (who was, 
ence in England of Mr 


© Governor,ad 


during the 
. Patterson, 
Linistering the govern- 
nt), and some other officers of the 
When the capture of Mr. 


reported to 


vernment. 
beck was General 
as hington, he reprimanded the cap- 
s, and returned the prisoners and 
under with expressions of regret.— 
vernor Legge was authorized by the 


T 
} 


arl of Dartmouth to raise a regiment 
1,000 men for the defense of Nova 
Scotia. 

1776. When congress learned that 
;eneral Montgomery had fallen in the 
ittem pt to capture Quebec, and that 
the failure of the expedition was pro- 
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bable, it was decided (early in February) 
to send commisioners to Canada 
vested with full powers to 
all and 
The commissioners 
Franklin, Samuel 


in- 
treat upon 
matters whatsoever. 


things 

were Benjamin 
Chase and Charles 
Carroll; they were accompanied by the 
Rev. John Carroll (afterwards Bishop 
of Baltimore). The party left Phila- 
delphia about 2oth March, and reached 
Montreal 
They 
diplomacy than Montgomery had been 
in war, and returned to Philadelphia in 
June. 


towards the end of 


April. 


were not more successful in 


One good resulted from their 
mission; they had in their train one 
Mesplets, a printer, who, having with 


him the business, 


materials for his 
thought he saw an opening for him in 
Montreal, and therefore when the com- 
missioners returned to Philadelphia, he 
remained and became the first printer 
in Montreal. From his press the Mon- 


treal Gazette was first issued in 1778. 


1778. A treaty of alliance and trad: 
was signed by France, and the revolted 
British Colonies. — Generali Carletoi 
left Canada for England, leaving Gene- 
ral Haldimand to administer the affairs 
of the Province as Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor.—Four companies of Provincial 
troops were sent to garrison Charlotte 
town.—Bryan Finucane, who had been 
appointed Chief Justice of Nova Scotia, 
arrived at Halifax on the roth April, 
and sworn in as a 
Ist 
Governor Arbuthnot was promoted to 
the 


eleventh session of the Fifth General 


was member of 


Council on May.—Lieutenant- 


rank of Rear - Admiral. — The 
Assembly of Nova Scotia was opened 
by the Lieutenant-Govenor, Admiral 
Arbuthnot, on 6th June. This session 
closed on 25th June. The public debt 
of Nova Scotia appears, from a state- 
ment laid before the Legislature at this 
date, 
£14,500 sterling.—Commissioner Rich- 


session, to have been, at this 
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ird Hughes was sworn in as Lieuten- 
int-Governor of Nova Scotia, on 17th 
Arbuthnot 
uiled for England in the Thetis.—An 
Act of Parliament (18 Geo. III., Cap. 
tax 


August, Admiral having 


12) was passed declaring that no 
should thereafter be imposed by the 

1g and Parliament of Great Britain, 
North 


\merica, or the West Indies, except 


n any of the colonies in 
ich duties as might be imposed for 


1e regulation of commerce, the net 
»roduce of which should be applied to 
he use of the colony. So much of the 
(ct (7 Geo. III.,) as imposed a duty on 
-a imported from Great Britain into 
\merica, was repealed by this Act. 
1779. The 12th session of the Fifth 
General Assembly of Nova Scotia, was 
nened by Lieutenant GovernorHughes. 
10 announced in his speech that Mr. 
Francklin, superintendent of Indian 
fairs, had effected the re-establish- 
ent of peace with the Indian tribes, 
d } 


had suc 


ceeded in getting a treaty 


annulled, which had actually been 


1ade by the Indians with the revolu- 


ynary leaders, by which the Indians 

ad engaged to furnish 600 men to aid 
} with Great Britain.‘ 
ral Assembly of Prince 

iward Island (Island of St. John) met 

October, Honourable T. Des- 


is Lieutenant-Governor 


the 
bsence in England of the 
Governor, Walter Patterson. 

1780. The t! 
‘ifth General Assembly of Nova Scotia 
1 at gth October, 

An 
vas passed during this session 
Hali- 
ix.—The Assembly was prorogued on 
Sir Hu 
Lieutenant-Governor (who had recently 


irteenth session of the 


vas openec Halifax on 


ry sutenant-Governor Hughe 
(ct 

seta tl: hool ; 
o establi school at 


sh a public 


rh 
ghes, 


3rd November. Richard 
become a baronet), was, on 26th Sep- 
tember, promoted to be a Rear-Admiral 


of the Blue. 


1781. Francis 
McLean, Colonel of the 82nd Regiment, 


Brigadier - General 


who commanded the troops in Nova 
Scotia, died at Halifax on 4th May.— 
The General Assembly of Nova Scotia 
met at Halifax on 11th of June.—The 
session was opened by Sir Richard 
Hughes, who, in his opening speech, 
mentioned his promotion, and that he 
sir A. S. 


was 


was to be succeeded by 
Hamond. A 


during this session to pay ten shillings 


resolution passed 


a day to members of the distant towns 


and counties who “ shall think proper 


to apply for the same.” A pension 


life to 
orphan 


of £50 sterling was voted for 
Belcher, 
late 


Belcher.— The Assembly 


Elizabeth Amelia 


daughter of the Chiet-Justice 
was prorogued 
on the 5th July.—The new Lieutenant- 
Governor, Captain Sir 
Hamond, R. N., 


30th July, and was sworn into office the 


Andrew Snape 
arrived at Halifax on 
next day.—August 29th. The town o 
Annapolis Royal was plundered by the 
crews of two rebel schooners whicl 
had 


night and landed there unobserved at 


8th. Attor 


sailed up the basin the previou 


break of day.—December 


ney-General Brenton, of Nova Scotia 


1 


was appointed Assistant Judge of the 
Supreme Court in place of Mr. Morris 
Charles Morris, the 


leceased. son ot 


late Judge, was appointed Chief Land 
Nova Scotia. 


Governo 
Edward | 
(Island of St. John), ordered the sale 
of nine whole and five half township 
Thi 
Hom 


Surveyor of 


Patterson, of Prince slan 


for non-payment of quit-rents. 


act was not approved by the 
Government, and created much dis 
satisfaction, resulting, in 1786, in the 


The 


sale of these lands, and the disturbance 


recall of Governor Patterson. 
consequent thereon, may fairly be con- 
of the 


difficulties which the peculiar tenure 


sidered as the commencement 


of land in Prince Edward Island has 
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brought upon that colony, which diffi- 
culties the legislation of nearly a cen- 
tury has failed to remove. 

1782. The fifteenth session of the 
Fifth General Assembly of Nova Scotia 
was opened by Lieutenant-Governor 
Hamond on the 11th of June. The 
Lieutenant-Governor, in his opening 
speech, complimented the Assembly 
for their loyalty, and expressed the 
hope that peace would soon be restored. 
This session terminated on the 4th of 
July.—The settlements on the south- 
western coast of Nova Scotia and in 
the Bay of Fundy were much annoyed 
by frequent attacks of American priva- 
teers. Annapolis had been plundered 
in 1781, and Lunenburg suffered a like 
misfortune in 1782.—Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel John Parr, who had been appointed 
Governor of Nova Scotia, arrived at 
Halifax in the St. on the 
6th October. On the arrival of Colonel 


Lawrence 


Parr, Sir A. S. Hamond at once wrote | 


to the Earl of Shelburne (then Colonial 
Secretary), tendering his resignation of 
the office of Lieutenant-Governor, to 
which he had been re-appointed. — 
Colonel Parr was sworn into office as 
Governor of Nova Scotia on the roth 
October. — The Michael 
Francklin died at Halifax after a resi- 


Honorable 


dence of thirty years in Nova Scotia, 
during which time he had filled many 
public offices of high trust, and had 
secured the esteem of his fellow-citizens 
both for his ability and integrity. — 
The preliminary articles of peace be- 
His Britannic Majesty’s Com- 
missioners and those of United 
States of signed at 
Paris on the 30th of November; by 


tween 
the 
America, were 


Richard Oswald for the King, and by | 


John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, John 


Jay, and Henry Laurens for the United | 


States.—December 3rd. A proclama- 
tion was issued by Governor Parr, of 


Nova Scotia, against the impressment 


CANADIAN ANNALS. 


of men for the King’s service without 
permission of the civil magistrate. 
1783.. A treaty of peace was signed 
at Versailles, on the 3rd of September, 
between Great Britain and France, and 
also between Great Britain and Spain. 
A treaty between Great Britain and 
the United States was signed at Paris 
on the same day, by which the indepen- 
dence of the thirteen United States of 
America recognized. By this 
treaty the limits of Canada were con- 
siderably abridged. 


was 


Lake Champlain 
in the East, and Detroit in the then 
far west, passed away forever from the 
power of Britain.—During the progress 


of the war many thousands of the loyal 


minority had left the States and had 
settled in Canada and Nova Scotia, 
where they were gladly received, and 
commended to favor of 
Liberal 
grants of land, and assistance in vari- 
ous ways, showed in an unmistakeable 
manner the satisfaction with which so 
valuable an accession to the population 
of the British 


the special 
the Provincial Governments. 


Provinces was received ; 
and the United Empire Loyalists, as 
the new comers were called, proved, 
by the energy with which they set to 
work to develope the resources of the 
country, how well they merited the 
hearty reception which had been given 
them,.—A_ deputation, consisting of 
Messrs. Adhémar, Powell, and Delisle, 
went to England with a petition to 
Parliament asking for the introduction 
into Canada of the law of Habeas Corpus, 
and other rights and privileges enjoyed 
by British subjects elsewhere.—Colonel 
de Seitz, who commanded one of the 
Hessian regiments, died at Halifax.— 
The preliminaries of peace, and the 
King’s proclamation for a cessation of 
arms, were publishedin the Nova Scotia 
Gazette on the 22nd April.—On the 6th 
of June, Governor Parr writes to the 
Secretary of State that, since January, 
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upwards of 7,000 refugees had arrived 
in Nova Scotia from the United States, 


and that 3,000 more were expected ;* 
and he also asks aid from the Home 
Government to furnish shelter, imple- 
rd 
September, Edmond Fanning, Esquire, 


ments of husbandry, &c.—On the 2; 


was sworn in at Halifax as Lieutenant- 
Nova Scotia.—The 
of the Fifth 


Assembly of Nova Scotia was opened 


Governor of SIX- 


teenth session General 
by Governor Parr at Halifax on the 
6th This 


the 2nd December. 


session closed on 
Mr. William Nes- 


bitt,} the Speaker, tendered his resig- 


October. 


nation of the chair on account of his 
The 
passed a vote of thanks to him for 
faithful 
an annuity of {100 a 


age and infirmity. Assembly 


his long and services, and 


granted him 


year for the remainder of his life. 


1784. Among the persons who had 
suffered from the arbitrary measures of 
the Government of Canada during the 
administration of General Haldimand, 
was a M. du Calvet, a Huguenot, 
had taken a very active part 


who 


the adoption of changes calcula 


‘ae 


render the constitution more acceptable 


to the people, and had thus rendered 


himself obnoxious to the 


M. du Calvet went to 


1° 
] 


ahd the next year published, in Lon 


Governor. 


France in 1783, 
’ 


a work illustrative of his views 


Canada. _ It is 


constitution of 





+ Will 
wallis to Nova 
‘ licitor in Halifax, and 
Attorney-General of Nova Scotia. On the 
entative Government I 


» Assembly 
Mr. Nesbitt continu 


ment of Repre 


din the chair, 
4) when he v 


He 


died in 


ANNALS. 


1884 


what singular to find that at so early 


a period of our history the question of 
representation in the Imperial Par 


ment should have been discussed, but 


1 
ila- 


be found among the change 
pressed upon the attention of the British 
Government M. du Calvet.—Th 
Iroquois, under Brant, were settled 
banks of the Grand River.—M. 
St. Luc moved an address in the Coun- 
cil thanking His Majesty for his pro 
tection of Canada during the American 


by 


the 


revolution, and praying that he would 
maintain intact the Government of 1774. 
This motion was opposed by Messrs. 
Grant, De Léry,and Levesque, but was 
finally carried. Indeed from this date 
until 1790 a perfect flood of petitions 
poured in upon the House of Commons 
and engaged the attention of the Home 
Government, all having reference to 
the future of Canada.— 
July 19th. Theframe of the first Roman 
Catholic Church in Halifax was raised 


government 


on the present site of St. Mary’s Cathe- 
dral.— Nova Scotia 


into 


divided 
two Provinces, the line of separation to 


was 


be drawn from the mouth of the Missi- 
guash River, in the Bay of Fundy, to 


its source, and from thence across the 


Isthmus into the neare 
Verte. 


called New Brunswick. 


st part of the 
saie Province 
Colonel Car 
ton, who had been appointed Governo: 
of the new Province of New Brunswi 
fax in October, and, shortl; 
rds, proceeded to the seat of h 
government, reaching St. John* on Sun 


da 


met with a most enthusiastic reception 


+, the 31st of November, where hx 
Jonathan Odell, Secretary of the new 
Province, accompanied the Governor 
to St.John. A proclamation was issued 
by Colonel Carleton, on 22nd Novem 


* St. John was then called Parr-town, after Gover 


nor Parr, of Nova Scotia. 
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